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THE DEAD EMPIRES 

O NE of the most famous sayings ever written is the great saying of Paul 
The things which are seen are temporal but the things which are not seen 
are etemaL Even empires pass away and nothing remains of them but the 
unseen things that made them great Many great empires have existed in the 
world of which not as much as a shadow remains to-day Thousands of years 
ago they rose and grew and flourished and then decayed because not all their 
power and wealth could save them when cruelty and selfishness and bad govern 
ment crept into them Now that we have finished the story of the nations on the 
earth to-day we begin here to read the story of these fallen empires and no story 
in our book brings home to us more deeply the truth that the greatest power in the 
world lies in things we cannot s e— in love and truth and hope and faith which 
have never once passed out of the world but without which even empires pensh. 

EGYPT’S WONDERFUL STORY 


Wf gladly mal c 
" our way to the 
I country shaped like 
' a lotus lily with t 
1 long stalk Ijmg on the 
bosom of the hot and s-mdv 
mid w arid desert For w hen 
we glance— in the stor\ of 
Africa — at tin. country as it 
is to day and at its history 
during the last 2000 years 
vu. arc reminded at every 
turn that a great and wonderful past 
lies behind those years \\ c cannot 
help seeing the stupendous work 
winch that past has left scattered 
oyer the face of Egypt so -vast arc 
the buildings and mins still standing 
on the banks of tin Nile and on the 
edge of the desert 

And so it is that duply interesting 
as yye find the land to day y\c cannot 
help feeling that the true cl >rv and 
greatness of Egypt he in distant 
times 

It is not easy to reah e tint the 
tunc of subjection to the Roman-, 
alout * 000 years ago " Inch brought 
our island into the light 5t day 
came to the dwellers 1 ' th Nile 
at tin. close of a grand ind e\< rt 
ful independent history teaching 
back some 5 000 1 e irs ind more 
before our oyvn history can he ud 
to begin , , 

It is as difficult to undi r land the 
, meaning of tlus % ast expanse of time 
as it is to take m the detail ol a 
far preathng \iew from a mountain 
I top \\e need a strong glass to help 



us pick out the yil 
lages fields w oods 
and streams and the 
signs of life th at lie 
before us hidden in the blue 
distance And so to find 
out the deep interests md 
beauties of thi great y leu of 
Time in yyhieb lie biddtn 
the joys and sorroyvs of 
countless generations of 
human bungs we must gaze 
steadily and earnestly into its far haze 
usin b eyery help that comes to us to 
strengthen our sight and imagmition 
The pyramids which \yc sec upon 
page 47SJ yvill help us thev rouse 
our curiosity as y\e look at modern 
Fgypt and consider the fine crops and 
the share that the Briti h haye m 
governing the country and wonder 
at the Suez Canal and the great dam 
at \s uan So let us now without 
delay mount to the top of the Great 
Pyramid as the largest of tin. three 
pi ramids near Cairo l-> called 
Wc shall not find it -in easy climl 
for it is higher than St Paul s and 
the rough blocks of stone which yye 
ha\ e to use as steps arc many fret 
high But two strong Aral* m flew 
mg white garments will push and null 
u all the way up chattering broken 
I rciu.li and Lngh h till we amic 
breathless at the top w here the point 
1 now s, much worn dawn that there 
is room for .ev 1 ral people to stand 
and adnnrc the wonderful \irw 
There lx low us r« the lutl flow me , 
rmr which except m the bad famine ‘ 


4 o 







-EGYPT S ‘WONDERFUL STORY- 


pjrtsof which are believed to be older cord t ltd in a knot to preserve the 
than the pyramids themseh es Certain name from contact with common 
chaptersof this book were always laid be ones This oval i» calltd a car' inch 
side the mummies to instruct them whit Before the king s name will general!} 
to say and how to behave m the under be found some Egyptian word tom 
world There is no end to the interest posed of a sign hk< an umbrella and 
of the Book of the Dead not only on an in ect o\er two half circles These 


account of its entrancing illustrations 

but also for the teaching it gives about South for Fgjpt'is such 
the religion of Egypt and how men country 4 hit it was Ion: 
tried to fit ibemstlv es m life for a hippj 


signs mein King of the North md 
'* '*'*' ’ long nn row 

divided into 
two parti, mil so we often hear of th»- 


HE KINGS or EGYPT V 


I CALLED Tlir ! 


hertifter and how tliev expected Double Crown which is made up of th 
to be judged and how they believed red crown of North Egypt and the 
thej would live and work on their way white crown of South Egypt 
through the underworld The British 
■Museum has a fine cop} of a large 
number of its chaptt rs and wc can 
return to stud} it again and again 
finding something fresh and interesting goose and the round sun with a dot 

l very time ' ,J, ‘ 

Besides this and other religious books 


T n U THEIR FATHER 

Each 1 ing also called himself Son of « 
Ra or the Sun which is shown 1>\ ■> ■ 


the middle The names of the kings 
chief!} made up from aliout a do7en 


there are many other papyn of great signs which we meet with contuunlly 
age and the} include fair} tales war in every inscription It is verj interest 
poems medical and astronomical book'- mg to pick these out and learn them 
and also length} instructions as to as we can easih do from the guide 


bthav lour 

Even year diggings and exploration: 


books of the British Museum 

1er\ little is known of the kings of 


are being carried” on in the. search for the first three dv nasties It was under 
more temples and tombs inscriptions the ruk of the fouith perhaps— “-ome 
and papyri to fill in the gaps m our sav in the thirtv seventh ccnturv b 
knowledge of the story of old Egvpt fore Christ oth rs i ooo rears earlier 
a NcaYPTiAN kino who RniaNED nearly still — tint the three great pyramids 
near Cairo arc believed to have been 


SEVEN THOUSAND VEARS AGO 
Scholars are inclined to put back built b} Chu fu by Cln f Ra and by 
the beginning of that storv farther Men kau Ra 

and farther The first historical king If we would see the speaking features 
of all Eg>jd is put by some in the ofChafRa and note how he eat to give 
forty fifth centnr} before Christ Some audience to the overseers and ofheers of 
think that Mcnes who turned the his great building works we can hnd a 
course of the Nile lived much earlier cast of his wonderful lifelike portrait 
Before lum there arc legend of god in the British Museum There lie sits on 
kings and heroes and kings of small his throne surrounded bv memorials 
states Specimens of very old potterv o( the olficiak who superintended the 
with pictures upon it of soldi rs and building of the second pyramid 

' ’ ’■"*** - ■ tr VirRCIFLL KINO WHOSE BODY W AS 

LOST AT SEA 

Of Men kau Ra the museum possesses 
part of hi skeleton and the fra 0 nunk 
mg with the great number of Kings of his cofim with the mscriptnn '» 
who follow cd M nes wc generally group mg lu was jut and merciful The 
thtm into thirty or more dynasties or rest of the collm and mummy yure Jo-t 
families am! the names are gleaned at sei cn the wav from Lgypt wh nee 
from the various li-t» of kings on tabl ts tl cv had 1*0011 tak 11 from t! c third 
and pipjrus made from time to tunc pyramid It is «aid that thi «i\ 1 t 
through the centum's whieh have come fourth chapter cf the Bw k of the 
down to us When looking at in crip Dead wi- compilul jn In r 1411 

‘ ’ * s m h io\ it Not far frtm thes* Pvrumd o f 

surrounded fmb 1 an cnemioiis n>n tir Kvvn 
1 wilha human 


boat* strangely like childre n s draw in^a 
of to dav give an idea of the first known 
lift, on tbe Nile long before Muics 
For the sake of convemctiee in deal 


tions we can alw iys d: 
names because they 
by — - * * 


oyal line suppo tel to t*e a out of tbe li\ mg 
47 % 





-EGYPT S 'WONDERFUL STORY- 


* This pillar now 
stands on the Thames 
Embankment 
Thothmes III was 
one of the first king* 
of Egypt to make 
war across the isth 
mns both on the 
nations in the moun 
tains of Svna and 
m the vallej of the 
two great rneis be 
yontl the desert 
Then there was the 
great Qin.cn Hat 
sh“p su often called 
the Elizabeth of 
Egyptian histoiv 
She *ent most inter 
esting expeditnns to 
discover unknown 
countries and had 
an account of them 
with fine illustr itions 
engraved on the walls 
of a magnificent 
ttmnle she built near 
Thebes But inter 
rating as is this strong 
queen who tried so 
much to look like a 
man that she had a 
heard added to her 
portraits we must 
pass on to the stirring 
times a little later 
« hen the descendants 
of Jacob the children 
of Israel had grown 
to be v erv numerous 
and wire grievouslv 
treated by the kings 
or Pharaolis as the 
Bible calls them of 
die p» nod liamcscs 
II is bebtv id to have 
been the great op 
pressor of the Iirocl 
itos and wc can set 
his face in the bug* 
stone monuments Iil 
stt up and non 
wonderful still i tin. 
photograph of his 
mumrm which has 
been f nmd w it h those 
of nnnv of 1ns race 
and put into the. 
"v, m i'' um in Cairo 


« u 
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Thus the features ^ 
into which so mmv 
looked with awt — t 
perhaps the little 
Moses among than 
, — are shewn ag nn 
to flic world more ^ 
than 3 ooo veirsafttt 
thegriat kings 
death Magnificent 
were the temples tnd t 
moniiminta «et up | 
b\ this dvnastv of ! 
king im >ng which * 
we find tin mis ivt 8 
irnns at Karnal and j 
Lux >r near Tin hi 
Bricks such ts tin 1 
Israelites made tor . 
use m building store I 
' cities for thtir hard | 
taskmasters neck I 
i 1 ices and jcwclltrv { 
such as thev mar . 
have taken when t 
thev spoilt d the J 
I g\ ptmis are lien , 
in the museum bet n e 
our eves \s \u , 
again think over tb ‘ 
romantic utorv >1 f 
Mo es rescued In 
the kings daughter 
and brought up in 
tin palace itself vu 
find endless objects 
with which to frame 
Ins life from child 
lmod .inward The 
tovs and game 
ispecialh the ininul 
, — such as a modim 
loakmg spotttd cow 
and a cat with a 
wiwvaKvk. yv.% — wwv V 
haxepha edhim and 
a garden with trees 
and a pond like on 
1 that is pa turcil <na 
wall weld I l>e tie 
InJit ful tor a chil 1 to 
ptav in TIi little 
Mo e mavvrelllmi 

I heai d mu ^trrinm 
tronenfs such a-. 

[ tho«e pipes md 
harps and he must 
have cnjAuil ail n 
ard it wing i i ill ±* 



PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE OF OLD EGYPT 
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THE PERIL OF PAUL AT SEA 


W B "'Ust not for e ~^£=T' 

vv got that St — -- . 

Paul was a man of isAf - " - 

action as well as a man ot j 
learning He. is indeed the 
greatest of missionanes and 
<uflered all the pmations and penal 


Dp 


=» ^ _ nurt powuful than 

_ f l stnngth aniforen 

nes> mon. Kautittil 
l thin ntcngt would ha\* 
Kin knightd to corn h\ ill 
nnnkmd Once up* n a time 
the rtaclation thit t oil is our Fath r 


ties of those braae men who set out in h aun and that all men an 
to teach Hit world new truth and brothers would lmt Km ditmtd 
who count bodil\ fatigue and mcntil mcridihle \nd to ua«h n nth*s 


suffering as nothing compared with 
the glor\ rf serving God 

Thrive was 1 beaten with rods 


new truths refund eoura^i ot tin 
highest kind Ki «u e these i\qui in 
and sublime ilias attacked ml 


he narrates, once was I stoned lUstroaeil b\ thur \er\ biaut\ thi 
thrice 1 suffered sjujumck a night proud ami might \ pm thood offal i 


and a da\ I hate been l 


religions ChnstnnitN was a r 


in joumejings often in penis of tion It altered the whole id a of lift 


waters in jM_rils of robbers in pin!- 
b\ mine own countr\mcn in jienh 
hj the heafhen in penis in the ctt\ 


which had prc\ ailed in the world 
for ccnturic* Therefore it needed 
re\oIutionanes of the 1 mist nature 


in penis in the w ildernc-s in peril in to p each it H 

the sea in junls among fal i M Piul » the great rcsolutiomst j) 
— j /..» -• Wi nnki a fuss about ' 


brethren in wraniuss and painful 


ness in watchings often in hunger the Trirch Revolution hut all that 
and thust in fastings often in coll |* nod of storm and horror accom 


and nakedness ph licit nothing in comparison wiih v 

We accept the religion of Jcstis fo th< \\<rk of this mgk ajostl It ¥ 

dij as a part of life It stems tou> as w_s bt 1 ml who llnng tli’* thoughts i 

mturd as triis and house-- We ot the wlo’e ciMlv-id vorli mti n 
canwt think of a ci\ih*el town mw ilumnl an 1 wbogave to foru n 
w ithout a church We cannot imagine i ation« in cm* the m»tspknhd I 
a bum!a\ without the ringing ot andculiurd that ^mour whom th 

church bells and the Mn iu, of hitid Jews rej aid la u Hunk £ 


hymns Bntonci upon a time there w*iat werk it wi* to 1 run, Cmk # 

was no religion of Jesus Ome upon and Roiiians tc tl adiritioii of i/j 
tune the idea that lose « far i encihtd Jiw lr convince tin n tl it 

HE ■ , . ev 


jf PAUL’S COURAGE ON THE BREAKING SHIP'j 


■e'-’XRit-S': 


THE SILENT PRINCESS 


A CErTMN king who-. -saga,, .=$* b> chance sTu. Lamed A* 

hid tneke son \ ^ u the story of the fate 

' was so eager to have a 1 < “ of her brothers In m Yd 

daughter that lie consented id)', mood she bid found her /*»> 

f to slaj c\erj one of the \oung way to a disused lumber room SB 

princes if only he might have \ md the re it tlic bott< m of an £a 

daughter sent him m their stead ^ old dcisft box she had tome upon w? 

When the queen heard of this twelve Jit tie- shirts Carrying them to 
birgatn which her husband had made her mother sIil ashed to whom tlcv >n 
with the lung of the Dwarfs she belonged Thcv ire much too small Qj 
wept bitterlj md declared that no to fit m\ fither she said 
daughter could make up to her for At tins the queen bur t into tup. jv, 
the loss of her handsome sons and related tlie w h alt of the «ad sti r\ w 

The joungest son finding Ins Oh how cruel ' exclaimed the tS 


the Toss of her handsome sons 
The joungest son finding Ins 


si me jouugcsi son nnuing ms un now cruel' ex 

7 mother in tears one da> inquired princess when she knew 


AU what grided her 


donut ueep 1 who have teen the 


Alas! answered she tin. king cause of so much sorrow will m 


! your father Ins bartered v our lives arch of mv jaoor hroibers V< 

) for the sake of a babv girl who will bo with tl e twelve little shirts in Z*j 

) short!) be bom On the dav slie. her hands she h t out Tor awl ole VJ 
arrives >ou an all tobe put todeafh day she tnnelLxl through t) e wwd $2 
r Do not weep replied the vuung and at dusk she. met a joung man »y 
|» man We wall go awaj and hide who tond amizvd to see so lovtk a 

3 so that our father s threat rna j no /truth nm <nch i phet, ana t Undid )w 

J be fulfilled 1 lie inquired if 1 c could help her ind V\J 

) Before long the baba princess was thereupon the prime's cvplaircj that Ay 
v born and so fair and sweet was she she was seeking her brothers who W 
i that she quicklv won t lie hearts of all many years letorc had been com W 
5 about the court c he. was alwivs polled t> take refuse in the waoJ «8 
3 dressed in white and on Iter forcltcad I krnw not t un if tlcv U still (yj 
hung a golden star as goldtn is the nine Mid she lui itnafarmt Y< 
l>cauti!ul hair that fell m sdken trC< es *ah< tint the) 1 It their home ard l'ij! 
about her lo'cfy reck and shouh-fs 1 seek th m m tN Ik pi tint ! max W 


about her fov cfy reck and should ^ 


As the years rolled Ij tlie lovely be able to make tin n evd Lsshiuh 
girl grew into a beautiful v eng ^ Ureaie the Im! shirts th v i -e 1 
woman with whom more than one towerr when Ukv wire ver\ v me 
prince lilt dee pi} m love But sin. Directly hisavt f I! up n tl-f s! j !s 
would listen tonrne of them an l was tl e v»mj g j ri i e rc*cj,t irl th n 
asloppj as the da) was 1 my. until M) d ar 1 uk si ter H oai 
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THE DOG THAT CAME HOME AGAIN 


M oestypiu was small he was lame 
he was cowed and realty there 
was not a single thing to be said in Ins 
favour His right eje had been dread 
fulty damaged Hu> dirty woolty coat 
was growing grev at the ends as if aged 
bj the sorrows and miseries of life He 
was a mongrel You might take jour 
choice, between a terrier a gnffon a 
poodle — anj thing He was a freak 
Moustapha was a bttle dot; that lived 
m Havre and M Adolphe. IXstroj cs a 
French writer tells this charming storj 
about lum 

One night a voung fellow named 
Robert who had been drinking heavilv 
was stumbling home through the dark 
streets to tus lodging when he caught 
*ight of poor Moustaplia slmcrmg 
m a place of «hel 
ter Robert 
kind hearted w hen 
he had drunk 
beauty lie stooped 
down pickeel up 
the poor forlorn 
dog and carried 
him home, to his 
attic There he 
washed th* dogs 
wound and bound 
it up with a pace 
of rag Moustaplia 
cowered and 
crouched before bun he did not dare 
even to lick tin. hand that tended him 
On the following morning when 
Robert woke up from his htavv d«p 
he was surprised to sec a dog m Ins 
room — a dog with a bandaged head 
whose ejes \ute set anxioustv upon Ins 
face as though hoping for a welcome 
Robert recall xl e' crj thing He got up 
and set about frightening the animat 
awav At this Moustaplia put on a 
look rf such disconsolate misery tli3t 
Roberts heart was touched he gave 
thi little dog a gentle pat and no 
longer disturbed himself about so 
trilling a matter 

In this wav a strange companionslup 
grew up between the man and dog 
which listed for two years 15 tween the 
>oun„ man and tli shat b\ mongrel there 
Mimed httk m comn on but tlie man 
Cim enteel to t>c 1 avail and tl e pair were 
•<« realty united Me ustapha s action 

•?}> 


was alw ays wi-e and discreet He k» pt 
a projier distance w it h w atchful e\ es He 
neverdemondtd invited oreven begged 
a little patting He was never tiresome 
\\ hen this companionship had lasted 
for two j ears the dog fell suddenty sick 
with the mange The joung min did 
not care about soiling his hands with 
such a matter There was then no 
dogs hospital in Havre He said to 
himself I will drown Moustaplia 
Robert w aited for a dark e\ cning and 
walked with the poor «ick dog to the 
end of the pier The sea w as rough there 
was no moon The waves which wire 
full of greenish reflections whitened 
as they broke against the wall 

Robert fastened a stone to a noose 
picked np the dag roughli tied the 
stone to the poor 
little matures 
neck and then 
flung him into the 
sea MoUstapha 
uttered neither 
whine nor whim 
|ir Nothing was 
heard except the 
sound of the Inxty 
striking against 
the rough water 
The joung man 
feeling a little 
ashamed leaned 
ov»r to look \s he did «n a gust of 
wand Swept his tip awav It w is a 
cap embroidered b\ sumeuiu, whom he 
loved He looked niviouMv m th« 
inter for his rap saw nothing there 
but the foaming crests of the waves 
nnd at last made his wav hr me mi er 
able and dejected on account of this 
loss he had su tamed 
He bad tun an hour in Ini when 
he heutl a scratching at lu> door He 
jumped up and vwnt to ojh.ii it 
Mou tapha stood on the thrc-Vild 
with the can between his teeth 
Tlh. poor dog ivas stained wall bt xxl 
the water tnckhng from his hair in 
strange colours nnn-.U'd with tl is l Jtxxl 
ami fell upon the stones. R jlxrt knelt 
dnm and can smm! the jvo deg with 
trap, m Ins <\es 

Men tajha nganled In tm *tr for 
the la t time m a vtri } mini tnann t 
uttered a little figh ng erv and ehed 


*tvr 



ROBERT CARESSED THE ROOR DOC 


-HOW RIP VAN WINKLE WENT HOME- 


politicians They crowded round Jum 
eyeing him from head to foot with great 
curiosity The orator bustled up to 
him and drawing him partly aside 
inquired on which side he a oted Rip 
stared in a acant stupidity Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him 
by the aitn and rising on tiptoe 
inquired in his ear whether he was 
Federal or Democrat 
Rip was equally at a loss to comprc 
he, 'id the question when a knowing 
self important old gentleman made his 
way through the crowd pushing them 
to tlu- right and left vnth his elbows 
as he passed and planting himself 
before Van \\ inkle with one hand on 
his side the other resting on his cane 


a greater austerity of brow de 
manded again of the unknown culprit 
what he came there for and whom he 
was set king The poor man humbly 
assured him that he meant no harm 
but mciely came there in search of 
some of his neigh bou is who used to keep 
about the ta\ ern 

Well who are they ? Name them 
Rip bethought himself a moment 
and inquired 

Where s Nicholas \ odder > 

There was a silence for a little wlult 
when an old man replied in a thin 
piping a oice 

Nicholas \ odder • W h\ he is dead 
and gone these eighteen ytars* There 
was a wooden tombstone in the church 



A TROOP OF CHILDREN RAN AT H 5 HEELS HOOTING Ar TEN HIM AND POINTING AT HIS BEARD 


ins kten eyes penetrating as it 
were into Kips very soul demanded 
in an austere tone what brought 
him to the election with a gun 
on his shoulder and a mob at bis 
hc»ls and whether he meant to lined 
a not in the ullage 

Alas gentlemen cried Kip some 
what dismayed I am a poor quiet 
man a native of the place and a 
lava! subject of the km. God Mess 
him ’ 

Hero a g ncral shout burst from the 
by tanders A Tory 1 A Tory 1 A 
spy ’ A refugee I Hustle him ' \way 
with hunt ft was with great tlifli 
culty that the wlf important man 

restored order and haring avsumed 


yard that used to till all about him but 
that s rotten and gone too 
Where s Brom butcher * 

* Oh lie went oil to the army in the 
beginning of the war ' Som say he 
was killed at the storming of btony 
I oint others >saj he was drowned m a 
squall at the foot of Antony s Nose I 
don t know — he never came lack again 
Where s \an Hummel the schml 
master ’ 

H** went off to the wars too- was 
a great militia general and is now in 
Congress 

Ktp s heart du d away at l earing of 
thc«c sad vliangts m his home an i 
friend an ! finding 1 msc*f thus alot t 
m the wo Id lam answer nuzzled 




P MADE FRIENDS AMONG THE RISING GENERATION W ITH « HOM HE SOON CRtW INTO FAVOUR 
l im \oitr father! cited he permitted in this way to revisit the 

Voung Rip Van V\ inkle oflee— old scenes, of Ins enterprise and keep a 

Rip Vm Winkle now' Docs nobody guardian eye upon the riser and the 

know poor Rip Van Winkle => great cits called h\ hia name and that 

All stood amazed until an old his fither hid once seen them in their 
sv oman tottering out from among the old Dutch dresses phj mg at ninepins 
crowd put her hind to her biow in a hollow of the mountain 

and peering under it in his face for a To make a long Morv short the 
moment exclaimed company broke up and retumtd to the 

Sure enough it is Rip V an W inkle more important concerns of the election 
it is himself Welcome home again Rips daughtir took him home to ii\c 
old neighbour ! Why where have you with her She had a snug well furnished 
been these twenty long \ ears 9 house and a stout cheery farmer for 

Rips story was soon told for the her husband whom Rip recollected 
whole twenty years had lieen to him for one of the urchins that used to 
but as one night The neighbours climb ujjoii his baek As to Rips 
stared when they heard it some were son and heir who was the image of 
seen to wink at each other and put himself seen leaning against the trie 
their tongues in their cheeks he was employed to work on the farm 

It wa» determined however to take but evinced a hereditary disunion to 


the opinion of old Peter Vandcrdonk 
who was seen slowlv advancing up the 
road He was a descendant of the 
hi tonan of that name who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts nf the province 


attend to anv thing cl e hut Jus business 
Rip now resumed his old walks nd 
habits He soon found inane of his 
fornur ironies though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time 


Peter was the most anennt inhabitant and jrclened nuking friends among 


o( the vJ-Ugc awd N,eh vecsed «i all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the 
neighbourhood He recollected Rip at 
once and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner He 
assured the company that it was a fact 
handed down from his ancestor the 


the n me, generation, with wham he 
soon grew into great favour 

Having nothing to do it he»nu and . 
being arrived at that happv aee when 
a man can be idle with impumtv he . 
took bis place onei more on Hu Knrh 

at the mn door and was rivmncrd 

historian that the Catskill Mountains as one of the patriarchs of tl e vfhgt 
had always Ixrcn hauntul In fringe and a chronicle of tl c old limes before 
bungs tl at it was affirmed that the the war 
great Henry Hudson the fir t thwovenr He u^d to tell his <t« i 
of the nver and countrv k pt a kind stranger flat armed at Mr ponlittk s 
of vigil there everv twenlv years with hotil th oil Dutch inhabit ints * 

Ins crew of th* stnj Half moon being almost universal! v gave it ful cred t 

^}\ — 





-THE FABLES OF /ESOP THE SLAVE- 


THE STAG IN THE OX STALL 


4 \\ hy not ? asked the sow 
Oh ‘ replied the si} cat I c 


took refuse in an ox stall One of the heard the eagle promise her voung a 
oxen asked himvvhv he had fled into such fine fat little pig for dinner the first time 
a place when, he was sure to be killed she saw you go out ' I must hurrv home 
All ’ said the stag if jou will let for she may fancy one of my kittens 
me conceal myself I will be oft again at 
the first opportunity ■ 

The oxen agreed and the stag stayed 
there until evening approached Many 
of the farm libourcrs came in with 
bundles of fodder but did not sec him 
The stag was beginning to thank the 
oxen but one of them said 

We shoyld all be glad for you to 
escape but our master lias not yet been 
here and nothing escapes his ey cs 
Shortly after the farmer himself 
came to look at his men and feed the 
cattle He happened to look down 
and saw the stags horns sticking out 






Trom that time the cat ahva\ s w«.nt 
out for food bv night so that the eagle 
and the sow should think that she kept 
careful watch Accordingly they too 
kept at home The result was that 
their young were all starred and became 
a prey to the cat and her kittens 
Beu are of mischief makers 
THE MAN AND HIS NEGRO SERVANT 

O xe day a man engaged a negro 
servant It was the first tune that 
lie had ever seen one and he thought 
that the black colour of his skin wax 
due to his failure to keep himself clean 
of the straw He immediately raised Put him into a tub he said to his 
a luic-ind cry and killed the poor stag bther servants and scrub lum w It 

A olody looks afUr a mans affairs until he is clean and white again 
so writ as h does hwtself 
THE CAT, THE EAGLE AND THE SOW 
LIu.il among the branches of an old 
oak tree an eagle was rianng her 
younf, V cat and her kittens dwelt in 
a hole m the middle and a <ow with 
her little pigs sheltered in a hollow at 
the bottom of the tree One day the 
cat climbed up to the eagle and said 
My good neighbour we arc in great 
danger Tint uirty sow below is dig 
Ring at the roots of this tree so that 
he can overthrow it and get at our 
you m, ones \ ou must do as y ou please 
out | for my part intend to stay at Hr* servants set to work Th<*v 
home and watch what she does scrublrfd and scrubbed, th*y washed 

The cade was very frightened and and scoured but nil to no purpose \t 
thetat then left htr and visited the sow last the negro caught a cold and died 
I ho,x neighbour she said that Many people atLmft to da quite 
* A do not mtmd tag a abroad to day impossible tasks through ignorance 
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The Childs Book of 

Its Ouun Life 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

W E know the great difference between seeing and perceiving and we must 
now consider the memory rathont which there could be no real per 
ceiving It is just because memory makes perceiving and even higher things 
possible that its importance is so tremendous If we could not remember we 
should be nothing Without memory there would be no recognising there 
would be no learning no knowing We are so accustom d to use this power 
of memory that until we think we cannot realise what we should b without 
it We see something coming along a road far away and then after a while 
we perceive that it is a human b ing Later by the dress we can tell that it is 
a man and not a woman but who it is we cannot telL Finally we -End that it is 
someone we know Here we see that the memory acts even in the simplest kinds 
o' perceiving and that it is worthwhile to devote some time to the study of it 

HOW TO REMEMBER 


N OW VD US in 
dealing with 






such a pc it qute. ~ V* 

tion is that of m mor\ \\c 
do not mikt the ab urd mb 
tike of trj m b to understand 
our memories without stud} 
m„ i 'cry lmd of mtmorv 
where' er wc cm find it and the 
first great discover} wc make s 
that in some degree or other 
memory is a jiropcrt) of every 
kind of living creature Tormerl} 
it was *nd that memory was a 
property of every kind of nerve 
and nerve cell ind that is perfectly 

true but it is not the whole trutlc 
During late years men hive 
studied the behaviour of humble 
. forms of plants and of animals so 
j sintfle and fowl} tint no nmesor 
nerve alls me is yet developed m 
them \ ct ev cn here almost it the 
licginnitigs of life loin, before there 
is the hast sh ulow v hint of even the 
simplest kind of brain we find «ome 
> proof-, of mtmorj 

All hv In,, matter is called proto 
ji’ism and it is a fact that manor) 

, is i property of ill livinsrprotopla. m 
everywhere No mit'i r how imple 
| etcatures are wc lmd that lluir 
fiehav iour can l>c made to clung 
bv changing th ir surroundings 
Tins meins that in some degree 
thev reniemlKT thev act difierentlv 
l»Ceau«e something has occurred 
pcflwps three time*, before an l tin 
fourth tune it occn- thev do rrt 


lichavc exactly is 
thej did the first 
\wvv Vv bat vi vs 
in living mvttcr whether of 
a nerve cell or of anv other 
kind of cell tha* enables it 
to remember we cannot sav 
ncithereanwcsa) initl\ anccJ 
cases of memory as when we re 
mtmber an idea Hut even in the 
humblest cases ot memorv as w here 
an animal behaves diftcruitl} to 
wards light bee wise it is the second 
time and not the first time it his 
seen it we can only guess, vvlnt 
happens The light th first tim 
somehow mad some kind of nnrk 
as vve might sav in the living 
cells and altered them so tint the 
next time the light came thev 
were diff rent 

It i suppo td bv many people 
that living matter never forgets 
When we say we forget what wc 
mean is impiv th it w< cannot 
mall Itut tlu thing we sav v e 
forget ts still then m our mind 
and when someone nam s it we 
recognise it if vu had really for 
gotten «e should not recognise it 
But c\ cn w here w e lannot recall a 
thing for ourselves and when we 
cannot reergni it whin it i re 
cn'kd for u> by omeboJv cl^c it bv 
nonwonsfi llowsthat wchavi nallv 
forgotten There an manv case 
on iccord w! ere a man ap t x vrs to 
have utterly f urgv ten form tinr 
certain word* of s»m lan^u^ee 
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-HOW TO REMEMBER— 


« because it lirgely means giving us 
opportunities for remembering But 
that is an absolutely different thing 
from any effect m actually improving 
the power to remember so far as this 
first part of memory is concerned 


THINQ BY HEART 
The differences between people in 
this respect are enormous but the\ are 
natural differences and we simply have 
to accept them as they are Of course 
they make a tremendous difference in 
our lives because we have seen that 
memory is the basis of everything else 
and though different kinds of memory 
arc needed for different people — as for 
instance the painter the engineer and 
tile musician — vet these differences m 
memory arc the beginnings at any 
rate of the differences in what th 
people achiev e 

It is quite certain then that the 
brain s natural pow er of being impie^d 
cannot tic increased by any of the 
methods which have been too long 
adopted for that purpose There may 
be a good reason for learning by heart 
simply because there are things which 
it is well to have in the mind and w hich 
can be made to stick by repetition 
But no kind of learning b\ heart in 
creases the brains power of refamrrg 
tlitngs Learning by heart docs not tram 
tht memory it very often disgusts tlie 
mind and di heartens it from thinking 
The only possible, dtftncc for Icamni-, 
anything by fieart is that the thing is 
worth Knowing There arc phnty of 
such things and the tim will come 
whin we shall carefully take children at 
just those ages w hen learning bv heart is 
easiest and deliberately use those \< vr> 
t > put into their minds the best possible 
lection we can make of the things 
which everyone ought to kurw 


THE Til ISOS THAT W L SHOILD KSOW 

There are things that per pie nrnst 
know and there arc things that they 
sliou) f know if possibl T 1 c numb* r 
of these thmes is a millun times great* r 
than coul 1 lx. rememtx red by tK w isest 
an 1 most ha n d man tl at ever Lv«d 
We mast th re fore do oer t*' t for eich 
child an 1 that best will i icait the care 
ful selection of th things it ‘houl L! am 
an 1 the n 114, of lire t rit when rrme n 
King » easiest We nie4 1 reak up 


and var\ the lessons so as to avoid 
fatigue because when fatigue begins 
memory ends Though education cannot 
impro'e the natural memory yet there 
are certain thing" w Inch education in the 
yudest sense of the word can do or f_tl 
to do Whatever the brain is meant to 
be by niturt and wliatever 1 m 
its power to l> come yet the budehn 0 
and the htalth of its cells and nerves 
and therefore the success of their duties 
depend upon the supply of blood thev 
receive and upon their never being 
subjected to over us 

W hat wc callcduc Uton which is some 
times just the opposite, of realeducati >n 
very often means tint we injure th* brain 
and spoil the m"mory at the \irv time 
when we think we are train it School 
hours are often too lon Q no child should 
attend to one thing for <0 long as an hour 
oranvthm likut I ight andesp ciallr 
air may be deloctne foul au- means 
foul blood evcrvwhcn and always 
and foul bloc 1 mean that the brain 
also is being fooled and jh i-ontd 




Ain TO MCMORI 

Oirgreatbu mess thcrefert m taking 
care of our memories w lit n w e arc y oen 
is to lead healthy lives a much m tl e 
open air as pus ible and no doubt we 
hall lind that in alter years for every 
one thing wc rememb r that happened 
indoor* when we were chit Iren we shall 
remember tw » things tint liaj pencil 
out of door 

Now we must study the laws of the 
nund as far as povsibl in order to se 
whetferther arcane hws which will 
help us to get the most into the mind 
with the lea t tfmibl Wt kn w tlat 
the memory is at its tn si m vouth so 
that on tli account if f »r no othtr 
reason youth w tin. tim toharn ard 
\\c hm ni in 1 1 tl at a* a rele fw 
tarh bov ml girl th r ci n«s at vime 
time or other a j n nl >1 a lew years 
durm™ wh h I aaur,, t»\ I -e*art t par 
ticularly easy Many enw u up jvo, 1 
of wrijy are frattful to tl,™ who 
nugH their at tin v*. tcv Pm-sav 
parts rf tK Pit l and j. xxf j**-ity 
which or lrma p**-x-v 1 < f tb-ir 

m 1 Is for tb rot of th* ir hv<-« 

Nfd «t h\ tinr it r j auihi 
special tnctlmi cf ir, n me 
ire— rv T5>e f«st r* t « i* tje 
m th \ « I icj tm> n Wc «J« kr >w 
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T hat little puce of -- 
cotton which \\t/> '" s 
sntp off tla reel nnd — ^ - 
thread through the 
c\c of the needle ts i pro 
duct of one of the gicntcst 
industries m the wotM 
We must look for it first 
in the fields of \mcnca or 
Igjpt where it {.rows a 
phot HU the mi llow or 
the holt\!iock both of 
which ire related to the cotton 
phnt Hie seeds ire set in Tibruarj 
nnd Mtn.li nnd tn tin digs the 
green boots an up IMore the 



able to separate acre 
rnnrh a thousand 
pounds of cotton 
lmm the si cd m a 
Winn the cotton his 


(lit 

lx in obtained from tin ud 
it fc> lumped together nnd 
jtj) packid n^lit bj n machine 
W into Inks weighing ilxmt 


Son p mnds The hulk 
of it is usid tor making 
calaoand similar nntcmls 
Tlic cotton which is ou our ml 
is (hfiicult to m»ki It returns 
three or four turn's is much muni 
factunng 3» the cotton used for 
middle of June thcplmts ire well calico When th little strimls of 
Crown nnd to\ en.il with show} cotton hue lxxn sj un into \ mi 


yellow or purple flowers These 
cjuiekh fall nnd in fhtir place grows 
the fruit uliliJt contain the sied 
Kound the sic»l ire innununbk 
dowm filaments nr wool W< 
hav. to sc|uirntc this wool from 
the seeds and then we Jia\i the 
cotton in its first stage 

Now tV ti‘k ot v nar itiiig the 
cot ten was once ill done bv hind and 
a? the mm who worked it it ctuld 
onl} pimluee a few jwnm hot cotton this st3ti t|i thn 
ndn\ fiopi the *td it was not j refit more on to bobbin' 


two or three j irns hate to lx tnkm 
n<J twisted together 7 Jos is 

double 1 and wound upon hot Inns 
\c\t it is twisted into whit is 
cilkd i two pH thread and aga*n 
wound on bo! Inns ti gne the n'W 
formation a second t u«t T1 cn this 
thread i run thn ugh a n icliim 
which pc's it a third twist and 
so makes three tw ) | U thread into 
on< thread of siword thread In 
s noun I our 
1 ig o* rs tl i 


nhlc for the crown rs unles thej time — am! from thc-a is ree> d mt« 
had sliae or workpeoph whose Inn's so that it can In H ichtd » r 
wages fime to littk* more than the dual ARiitut is would lark on h 


cost of kirpinc shve-g lint when !«t bins 
1 hMitrcj jmrnted his cotton pm t< is at last ' 
n m it lute which tears the cotten mis such fls 
awaw from the sm! each lave- was Ibrrr* Hi 


U1 1 from wl 
urn! of! tn u 
r 1 j\ m tl r d j t 
iw7h -narftfi 


nil 
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IS A STONE ALIVE? 


The answer to this — *=* — 

1 tremendous ques c ™ ° 

tion depends on what 
we mean by ahsc 
Animals and plants do certain {/TL 
things which no stones or rocks lyja 
do Stones take curious and 
re„ul ir forms as in crj stals and ^ 
m tlw, columns of the Giant s Cause 
way in Ireland shown in the picture 
on this page Crystals grow and 
sometimes it looks as il little crystals 
grew from them lint they do not 
breathe ind they hast not certain 
other powers winch e\cn the simplest 
and humblest of living things jmsscss 
we must sas that in the strictest 
sc of the word stones are not ahsc 

But that is \ery far indeed from 
bcin h the whole answer to tin. question 
It is a loosed fact that the substance 
of which stones are made can help to 
build up the bodies of h> mg creatures 
and the*i bodies can be hrokch down 
into stmj 1 r chemical and mad into 
stones T his seems \ cry curiou hut 
‘ is true 

Silicon is tin nm of the commonest 
element in locks and stones ami sand 
and clav and we find that it htljw to 
form the hung bods ns in the ca<c of 
wheat tl c str is\ ol which alssssscon 
tarns some amount of silicon \\ hat 
t true < f st( nos an 1 silK-on is tni of 
mans other km l ol ct ad m liter 


— -3- — as it used fooh hly to 
,w Jj A ? _ l<- called by people 
who th night thes 
cvalted them dies in 
deersing matter which is scr 
jJgj the inothcrofhfe Allhsing 
IJp’ things ire made of dead 
^ matter mu ailed and of n idling 
cUe and then life lb olutcly depends 
ujion the intake of dead matter 
— air and fowl - from motnr nt to 
moment We can onlv conclude list 
less ccrtainls the more we studs locks 
ami stones and trees that there is 
one great lower that can evprcss 
itself in the making and the his 
tors of atoms in rock ami plant and 
animal and man— tlm Power sshi e 
dwelling is in the light of setting sun 
and die round ocean and the /imi„ 
air and m the mind of man 
Din Tlir EARTH flo ROUND f ASTER 
Rprowi IT COOLED DOsSN» 

This is not a qiicstu n which anr 
one can answer sers pocitts rlv for 
of course none of us were there to ee 
iiosv the earth 1 m.1i »mi 1 Kforr it cooled 
dfstn \et there axe sets ] user fill 
oiguments Is Inch sugge t tha the 
pace at which the earth pin must 
noss be getting gradually but Ccrtainls 
sLnsei an 1 tl t of ouch means tint 
larg »§.« it s«ent imml rr-i h faster 
tl in It it m-s noss W Jjat ssa - >11 a d n 
is, «»{ course the tni ti sst >h the 
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the nerves from the eve might rtm to 
the bearing centre of the brain and 
the ncnes from the ear to the % iston 
centre orwe might imagine that when 
we went to a concert we should see the 
music and hear the movements of the 
conductor and the nlajers This js 
simply another way of saying that what 
we call light and sound ire the con 
sequences of the behaviour of those parts 
of our brain which correspond to them 
It ia extremely interesting that m some 
people there arc what arc called <tsso 
ciattd s<,« a'tont In these cases when 
one part of the bram is excited 
as by a sound another part — the part 
that sees — is excited also In such 
cases wc nnj sa\ that a sound gives a 
light Such people when they hear the 
sound of a Uombonc will at the same 
time sec a crimson cotour or when they 
hear the sound of another kind of 
musical instrument they mu sec a blue 
colour These coses seem \er> extra 
ordinan but the) really do hipptn 

WHY POLS CCLLU.OID CATCH FIRE SO 
v EASILY t 

Taper catches fire casilv bxausc it is 
made from \egctah!o substances which 
contain large quantities of cirbon and 
hydrogen and not yen much oxvgm 
So when it is made hot by a match 
or some Mich meins the cirbon and 
Imlrogen of the { ape r combine with the 
o\) gen ol the air and the paper bums 

Now celluloid is made from paper b) 
the usf of strong acids that turn the 
paper into a new compound which has 
\rr\ cons ement pn>i*ci ties \\ l cn h it 
it softens and can then Ik moulded 
into various forms which it rctuns 
when cooled Celluloid has \er> 
much the same composition as paper 
though it differs m some respects and it 
bums for the satne reason as -paper 
docs 

The material (hat makes the hard 
pirt of plants and from which paper 
is made i called ctlluhea. and it 
Wongs to tin saim cks t f sul*tnnc« 
its starch and sugar ,\ certain quantity 
of cel'tth kI is practically ctlhilosc com 
1 med with a \ rojxirtion of nitric acul 
wm noex a match n.Aisi- it wiirx 

TlltSCD UMDL ItOWNr 

Wc I an Ci d the key to this quedi an 
t! m rtmu dvr what happses wl<n a 

match is f timing It i> buiurg Ut m e 

— — V 


thesvood and the other materials in 
the match — or the. wax if it is a wax 
match— arc combining wath the axygen 
of the air and it will go on doing this as 
long as there is sufficient material to* 
bum In the case of a wooden match 
held upright the llame is sometimes ipt 
to go out 1 >ecause it is stan eel of fuel 

Ibis is less habit to Inpjxn in tin 
cast, of a wax match because the burn 
able part of a wax match is largely made 
of materials which are what wc call 
whltle This moms that the\ turn 
into gases and rise up whin the* art, 
heated But in a wooden match there 
is not nearly so mut.li of this material 
ami «o it is apt to go out but 
if wc turn it mrside down then the 
flame finds an abundance of material on 
which to feed 

The same is true as we know of 
burning paper and this is natural 
enough becur-e. paper and wood are 
made of the *amc materia! which be 
longs to the same th>s of chemical 
substances as ugar and starch Unlike 
tht material-, lint make a wax match 
aery tew of those sul stances are \ol itile 
docs Tiir sex Nr\CR SHIM ix thi 
XOIITH r 

Tlie sun does Mini times shine til the 
north It ill dejH ml upon the jlice 
from which wc au 1 *>kn g at it It u 
the northern half ul tfi* world that ni *st 
of us who read this Ixmk live in and 
it is the northern lull of the «<>i Id that 
has made the whole of the records of 
civilisation Thus the sun lias always 
Ikxh known to slime hi the v nth 

1 on„ ages ago when p n voyaged 
south of the equator and ro inded 
\fnca they reported tint on their 
joumev thev found the sun sinning in 
the i orth Tins wa> utterly n huffed 
when tl cv carrn hom tvui bv the 
greatest writ its of the unit But \w 
now recognise that l hi a t ml of what 
thes* travail r» saw is very pul 
eviduice tint thev did what they said 
they had d< ne 

\Vbatc\er ( art of tin w i rid v e arc in 
the *wm olwav s ru-v* ii the east an 1 its 
in tie vycm bocau'-c tb** wf< 1c tar Ii iv 
of c ur>< spirnu „ in th same 1 rectn a 
ami i >< that n that nukes tie a i 
- 1 rear to n-e and set Bit if wi are 
l«kn„ at the sun fir v* I’m i *abun 
l alf 1 1 * ir jff »n t it ap)* ars t » trav 1 1 
across tlo skv 1 1 the south wh« if we , , 
-3 *VC 
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^ and dip it mlov. aler w esliall find that 
w ilhout our sucking the tube the w iter 
runs up inside it to a higher level than 
outside and the more hair like the 
tube the higher the water will run 
Other fluids however will not be 
hue m the same war as water 
Mercury for instance will lie pressed 
down by the tube and will stand at a 
lower level inside it thin outside All 
v e can sav is that the surface of the 
water catches on to the side of the tube 
and creeps up it a little way 
Ivow a sponge or a lump of sugar is 
really a \eiv complicated system of 
little irregular tubes and water behaves 
with regard to them just as it docs with 
regard to a simple single glass tube 
On the other hand mercury wall not 
run up at all either into a lump of 
sugar or into a sponge The rising of the 
water in the tube or the s-ugn or the 
Sponge has nothing whatever to do 
with the atmospheric pressure and is 
then fore quite a different matter from 
its rising in a tul* when the end of 
the tulic is sucked bj an j one 
WHY HOLS A LIQUID RUN UP A TLIIL 
WHEN WE SUCK IT? 

\\< know verv well that something 
we do makes the liquid run up the tube 
ft r it stops doing so vv hen we stop urk 
ing though if we seal the top of the 
twin, with the tongue the liquid wi'l not 
fall back Now when we feci that we are 
sucking the liquid up \\c are apt to 
suppose that we are pulling the liquid 
up the tube but this is not at all what 
is)npj>ening Though it looks as tl the 
liquid Wen being pulled or dragged up 
l>\ something it is reallv Wing pushed 
and whit pu lies it is the air 
When wc suck liquid up a tube we arc 
lewmtnj, the pressure of the air in ide 
the tube and the pressure of the air on 
the swTfo cc of the liquid wt ate sucking 
sittuvna. it at once up into the tube 
where we have made room for it to go 
" v make th room an I the air pushes 
tin liquid into it 1 i cry kind c f »uckm„ 

< r auction to nsi the proper word 1 of 
the same kind \\ hat seems like pulhn s 
is simflv cl iruiL the mi so that 
whites ci js Ulrtid can t-c pushed 
If the iri> thick and heavy it pres e> 
harder thin it itistUin an' iu,ht No 
m different states of the air whieh 
u ualh mean different state's oi the 
weatt er tl c bei< ht of the com an of 

ty.v 


any particular liquid that the air wall 
push up a tube varies Mnre liquid will 
be pushed up when tin air out ide i 
heavy and less when it i Injit No 
if we makt a tube and seal the top of it 
we have an instrument that w ill measure 
the pressure of the air from tim to 
time and we call tin a bimmeter 

WHY DOES WATER FREEZE* 

This nund quite a simple que turn 
but indeed no one ian answer it vet 
We do not know uhv fakuu heat mt 
of water should at lost turn it from the 
liquid into the solid st ite It is believed 
howev er that vv e are w rung in supposing 
that there is a perftTtlv sharp line 
between the liquid and the lid state 
of water or of >in\thin n cl%c It is 
probable that water turns into ice or 
ice into water through unbroken sta~ 
Onlv in m >st cases and ct rtanh in th it 
ofwvtcr these happen s. qunklv that 
we have not time to notice them In 
Other cose*s as in tint of cal mg «a\ 
no one can siv win re the s< hi state 
ends ind the liquid state Ugtns 

If we are ev r to leant win w iter 
fre'e/e? we mu l certainly drsover ill 
wc can alwut the n itrm. eif ice and it t 
not difficult to find in the first place 
that all icc i made up of cristal No 
we mtLt understand crystals, and the 
reason why so mam kind of mittcr 
when solid form thmtselve- in crystals 
Tins is a most difficult subject to stu 1) 
but the laws if irestals are being v«rv 
slowly worked oil me! when that It 
done perhaps we hall tic able to at why 
it is that e iter freezes when it is 
coiled although w e cannot el > so now 
WHY tiors 1CLTU«N INTO A ItQLmwnrH 
it is MFvrrur 

This question i ptriup*. mllj the 
same as the lost \ et m i w av it i-e » jsicr 
for us to understand win i e turns 
liquid wlcn heated t* an whv water 
turns solid when cooled We have 1 
good working idrv i f ev’iat beat i 
U efooxon ft as inn urn n» in the ate m 
and mi’cndes rf which mitt r l om 
po^cd Ccld we knew is sm 1} tbc 
nl*encc of heat V> we c in « ndiTdan 1 
why sell Is cspeetilh a cr -stall i e 
solid like i y tun liquid v leu l»ca ~1 
liccausc we ran im.i ie tfo p. rfi fo « 1 
them byj,inuin». tn it ne to m \ fr v 
«] i lly thit t!cy can n Iwwr In el! 
together n tie ty N uUr no rrvqi ) vd t 
make the crystals cr a se bln'w a»s«* 
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.jggj* ■ THE CHILD'S BOOK OP WONDER- — 

*’ * sea writer Mo for a certain distance surely than merely continuing m the 
up the nur v aryuig \crv much in «ame -state which is ill tint the grown 

different ca os tin. height of the n tr up body has to do and so wi mu 

will rise and fall with th<> tides We expect that the dev eloping bode mu t 

can see this for instance in the dock be more delicate seeing that it has mlv 

upon the riv or of an r great port one vv iy of g nng rujit and that th re arc 

But a mer consists of mm mg water so many iuis of gram, wrong Onh 

and the motion of the water ha- those who hast studied development 

power tomb away from the bed and can understand how gra\e is tin. effect 

front the banks of the riser a large. of poisons like alee ho! and tobacco 
qtnntitj of solid material which is not upon the developing both of a chi! i 
melted or dissolv ed in the mer water why does a boy s voicr break and 
hut is earned down hj it \ow when not a oirls? 

the mer water meets the sea its pace When a bo> s uiiu breaks it is 
slackens becau e it is opposed by the because his voice tan\ i> suddenly 
w eight of the sea water Therefore becoming rathci laiger Vs a girl 

the solid matter held m the to it yyater grows up to be a woman her voict bo\ 

« apt to sink and form a great wide grows steadily in proportion to the res 
bed or bank of mud \\ hen as in the of her body Hut for some reason 
case of the Nile there are two or more Nature prefers that men shall have 
mam branches the d< posit enclosed by much deeper and louder voices than 
these and the sea takes the form of a yyomen In order that the hall In 
triangle Deltas art nearly always found so the larynx or voice ho\ must U 
at them mths of thos* rivers flow mg into much larger in proportim and the 
lakes or eticliscd s«.is or sheltered yocal cords longer in men than in 
gulf because there is in all these cases women 


an absenCt of oppn in a currents 
WHY ARE SOME THINQS OOOD FOR OROWN 
t/l*? AND SOT FOR CHILORtNP 

Perhaps the real truth of the matter 


This special ch inge begins to happen 
when a boy is ab mt fourteen or fill tii 
\ears of age It is not reallr necessary | 
tor a boys voia to break — that is j 


is that grown up people and children do to sa\ it i possible fo Ins voice to 
not ditttr from each other •» ... . — •- • «— 


get steadily and evenly lower But 1 
after all and the things which are really 15 a njfc ,j lt does not happen and i 
bad f r children are. not verv go<xl for the reason 1 not that there »* any 
| grownup people but it is certainly thing the matter yyith the boy s voice 
true that things which would inju c ix, x but ‘imply that he has not learnt 
children yerv much maj not hurt i l0 \v *o work it 

grownup pi opl The muse I -s arc getting bigger and 

Then, are three aasans for this heavier the errds arc getting linger 
One « that as chufren ha\e very ami this i-» happening verv quickie 
small bodies it nattinilh tikes a mucr and of course it must mean that a new 
Ks quanti'v of harmful things *o hurt skill has to lx. arquiml |u,t as if ore 
them Another reason is that the had hamt to \ lav pericctK on a verv | 
Ixxlv has great power of learning to sm»U violin and then had to pity on a 
I mtccl its* If again t harmful things ind f„u sued one Tliat is why th< boy , 
m> in mans cases grown up penj It are has not the proper cofttr 1 over his 
ab! to take these things, such a> voice and sometimes ,>raks in a lav 
tobacco or alcrh u without injury not pitch and then su 1 leitlr n ^ h gh on** 

bt tail e they are grown up but because why 1( <j ES A xtick mam» a M»isr when 

tleir bodies have J arnt how to do so swuno is rm, air» i 

Even a premia up person takiie tobacco \fl kind of not-cs h mever tilth-rent 
for ihc fcrst time b apt tosuflrr Severely from each oth-f andaflknd «t mit ml 
hit the third reason is tie m t tm notes 1 >gh c law round or tlm an 

in riant It t true of all kinds o' t ally of the- simr nature in the*. i«/ 

hvim Kmcs that they are nv re casdr re poet that th« v all can* tofwav>~s a 
injand when thry ae divtlopng Certain km I | ro’uced m tb air ae a 
\\c can m ! ntatu! m a way hra th» ty !e though t! '-rirar tc p~»d yr *d 
puut be for dev e* j ag t> a verv much Ur v* hdi ot n Iqnh These v n) 

5 ^, m n deb ate and d fci.lt jci'ee'V *nevcy are if a ijwid m» 1 anf 
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S avours to twice 
its usual sue by 
long continued rains 
the Ri\« r \\ harfe raced between 
its banks with a noise like 
thunder At Skinton it was no 
longer a peaceful mer but a 
wild torrent — grind indeed 
majestic in appearance perilous to 
i degree to in> who might come 
within the sweep of its impetuous 
course 

Heedless of all bat i»H> two 
little boys were amiuing themselves 
on the bank Occasion illy their 
£3 laughter would rend tin- air as they 
tumble dabotlt omontopofthiothcr 
Then Ihcy would pick tliem-cHc* 
TO up and oh thc\ would go again 
ett Suddenly one of tb< m a child onlv 
fwc vxais of age slipped and f«ll 
into the torrent In a moment In 
was swept awa\ and carried down 
stream with gr at swiftness 

Thi creams of his companion at 
tracted the attention of hate Vnly 
a girl in a mill clo- b\ Throw ir„ 
down the l>ook site w is reading sh 
rushed out to set. what was the 
matter A ghno. was sufficient to 
tilt tier all W Mil amaimg ipnckn s*. 
she decided what was best to K dine 
To have plunged into 11* river th re 
andtlKnw is useless for ha this lime 
fro! as was tie period that lead 
ehpnd the il tl t had l>ecn earn I 
tv hundred van's down tla str am 
Pit mi tly the i lucky girl s*t off 
running ikn, tV h nk in pursuit. 


LINTON FALLS 

Bari I \ tinrtv feet 
above tin. tirrrbJ 
Linton Fads she 

VA 

\ ard more and n ithiru, could 
^ save the bov from 1 h.hu, camid 
fy** 9 mto tin white tuml hn„ foam 
and dashed to pieces on the 
sharp rock below 
The girl did not hesitate for an 
instant Into tin raj id current shi 
plunged as shown m the picture 
above and cau, lit the ho\ as he 
came sweeping d warn ard Thin 
followed a tremench us struggle The 
force of the w itir rimed irr <istibli 
Thi girl howivrr knew wall unit 
she was a tout Throwing the child 
across her shoulder she struck out 
the current held her and for a 
whil sin made ni headway Hut 
tlurv was n> hurry no t ar not 
oriie did the sttadv strong swicj* of 
hir strok givi way to Insti or 
excitement slowly in h li mih 
as it Mimed she f>ri,*d her way 
t awards tin lank M n than on« 
shi was carried igunst a rmk a**d 
tor destruction <« mod imminent 
but sin came thr ugh wit Ik ut ms 
hap an 1 w as so< n n< ar cn wj,h to 
the bank to to drag, d rut of i*ie 
water Heeding a id aim «t insuaaib'e 
still clutchim, tin rescued toy 
For this gallant act wlxh so 
fortmn'ely r suited tn a sucres fill 
n<cur the trasr \ rfcsHire Iasi 
Hat*. V ntv wjs award ltto Inure 
medal of the Koval Humane Surety 



— — — — — THE JUDGE WHO IMPRISONED A PRINCE ► 


* change his wilful conduct and stt a 
good example to tho^e who would one 
day be his own subjects 

\nd now he concluded because 
jou are guiltj of di obedience and con 
tempt of this court I commit you to the 
king s Bench Prison There you will 
stay until the kings jour fathers 
pie wire is declared 
The hot tempered prince acknow 
ledged the justice of the judge s word 
and laying hts sword down 1x3 wed to 
the courageous man who had cntenced 
him and was then taken off to prison 
It is said that when the king heard of 
what had occurred lie expressed his 
happy fortune in having for one of Ins 
judges a man who was not afraid to 
administer justice and for a son a 
jouth willing to submit to It 
Shakespeare who wrote a great deal 
about Prince Uenrj in his plays make 
the king his father saj tnesc words 


Happv -,m f that hue a man so bold 
Tli u dares do justi e on my proj>er son 
And not less liappy hav mg such a son 
That would deliver up In greatness so 
Into the h md of justice 
Prince Henrj afterwards treated 
Judge ( ascoigne with much respect 
recognising that if lie could keep so 
strictly to enforcing the laws of the 
country even against the h ir to tfie 
thrope who in the natural course of 
events would one day lx. his sovereign 
then he would not regard the favour of 
anv mm hut seek to da hi duty to all 
When Prince Henry did come to the 
throne he justified the people s trust m 
him and J ud„e (»a coigne was one of the 
upright men he con tilted Shake pearc 
puts these words into the mouth of 
Henry \ "hen addressing tlk. judge 

Still lx*ar the balance and the sm oral 
And I do a l li \ our honours in iv motcasC 
Till you da live t > se- n son of mine 
Ofleaiijou and obey you a I did. 


THE BRAVE SCHOOLGIRL OF DORSET 


T if deeds of many humble heroes 
and lit route* arc quite unknown 
but the) are all worthy of nconl Julia 
Hatcher a Schoolgirl lived at Moor 
si«t a lonely spot near Bfandford 
Dorset One day while she was at 
work in her housi she was startled bv 
the sound of screaming 
(rtung to tin d Mr she was horrified 
to sec a huge hull tossing i bov m a field 
on the otli'T side of the road Again 
and again the infuriated animal nulled 
at the prostrate figure Idled him on its 
terrible lurn» and threw him l lek 
ward* high into the air so that lie fell 
heavily to the carlh 
Tire lad s death s« med 1 ut t question 
; of moment hcihsing tins Juln 
Hatcher nuhcvl (nit to <au hint It was 
a jx nlom man 1 and one w hull «*vm*.d 
certain to pn>v< fatal fortln. fun ins bull 
was m no me k 1 to jx nmt mterfi rrnce 
But the fids presence cf mtnd was 
c pul to the evrasion 'Mu* remcnilxrrd 
that bulls always shut their ryes when 
stoned So as sh 1 urried al ng «hv 
pi ked up llr likely stones that lav 
t'mctlv hi her jvith 
TV mi n nt I < c,ot within ram e she 
t an fitl nl ard th Itdl I verv t» iw 
dd ml t Iw efwt vm want verv 
wtf of the tnatk Th v *m« f ] w 
rut to dn ri tie* animal < at fr-li » t 

f* 4^. 


from the fx>y— which after all u the 
mam ofject All the while <hc kept 
advancing till sh git so nctr (hit it 
was imjx»ssihk for her to miss her mark 
The bull rointid these attentions 
and several tinus he charged with 
lowered head Tin girl food her ground 
und aim it'd meeting < ich fresh nt h 
with a well siM lined hi war of atoms 
\t hn„th tin bull |nu ed gland 
alout him for a mmmnt and (hen 
turnid tad Inmpt to improve her 
advantage Julia followed j'tltmg him 
vigordU-Iv till tie took lnm If off 
■Dh councoiuis girl now turned her 
attention to tin l>o> win vv is bv this 
true tincon«ci >us He look'd m a 
ternbe condition Hi* club's, were 
torn to rat and he w i* frijJitfnllr 
bmtvd and t altered I > ♦mutely n 
Nines were broken Nfbragreatd alof 
troul le she restored him to cnn«ci to- 
nes' 1 vcntmllv he rxi vitcd from tlx 
ill effect of tleat ternbl day and qmh 
n gait ed his health 

Had*! c not acted so c i ir'i'*et i an 1 
itonijitly ami hid *! n> r«rnr 
•end t‘ at ImUs 1 k*> the- eva-s w* -n 
<ti ne' are tlrwvrt al tlepj there t »i j 
dub tint the 1 y u ill! I a\ch“> It s j 
lit** I nr I*** lirjvt a li n w f «r* 
atuB*Vwa awat 1 si a lftmt tridaf 
Tin Bi-it ( ~ f ! a /*re* T *reo-i p t <£ jj J 











CARLYLE, THE MAN WHO DIGNIFIED WORK 



Few thinkers have influenced their age more than did Thomas Carlyle, the rugged Scot who roared at the 
S world and denounced hypocrisy Ho preached the gospel of work, and some people thought he confounded 
| might with right, but Carlyle always declared that this was the very opposite of his teaching Here wo sco 
3 the aged “ Sage of Chelsea," as Carlyle is often called, walking on the Thames Embankment near Ins home. 8 
i ^ Tt ephulo^ripli of Miami! oupdi,trS(i was liken by 1 Hloti ami Try jj 

uxiisimimmiiiiiunmi'rnn nninim i f a t tar mnnnru i«m mraosir, 4840 n - 
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•THE CHILD'S BOOK OF MEN AND "WOMEN" 


J w hole effect of this httle'establisliment 
an air of cleanness, peace, and simplicity 
which was delightful ” 

Two swallows built their nest in 
\ Rousseau’s bedioom, and there hatched 

1 out their brood 

5 “I was no moie than a door-keeper 
for them,” he said, “ for I kept opening 
3 the window for them every moment” 

\ The} used to keep on flying round 

2 about his head with a great stir until 
he had fulfilled this humble duty 

R ousseau, the strange, bad man who 

WAS GOOD TO THE POOR 

I Now, }ou will thmk that Dr Johnson 
exaggerated w’hen he said that Rousseau 
ought to be transported But the 
truth is that Rousseau is one of those 
stiange men about whom it is possible 
to hold two opinions, and those the 
most contradictory Lord iloiley, m 
i his great book on Rousseau, quoted a 
| veise of Victor Hugo’s, which likens 
jj the soul of a man to a pool, in the still 
3 water is mirroied the sky tinged with 
| heaven’s the, and beneath is the loath- 
l some slime, where black and shadowy 
| reptiles creep dimly through the dark 
| Such was Rousseau’s soul 
jj Rousseau was an angel of light to 
| the poor He saw' a woild where men 
| suffered, women grew spiritless, and 
children went hungry, cold, and igno- 
: milt, and where those wdio sought to 
j make things better got lost in a maze 
i of wouls To Rousseau it seemed 
j that one thing only w'as necessary — 
j to simplify 

] He wanted to simplify religion, so 
j that all men might share its comfort , 
i to simplify social relations by making 
j all men equal , to simplify manners by 
j homeliness and thrift ; and to simplify 
literature and art, and life in general, 
j by what he described as " a return to 
j Nature ” — that is to say, by constantly 
referring ourselves to Nature itself m- 
j stead of to society and books 

i THE MAN WHO SOWED THE SEEDS OF 
1 THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

3 He was stung by pam and suffering 
| as Di J ohnson could never be. " Worn- 
| out horses,” he exclamicd, “ ready to 
j expire under the blows they receive, 
§ wretched peasants, attenuated by 

I hunger, broken by weariness, dad in 
rags , hamlets all m ruins — these things 
offer a mournful spectacle to the e^e, 
-4 one is almost sorry to be a man, as 


we thmk of the unhappy creatures^ T 
on whose blood we have to feed " j 
But if Rousseau felt these things j 
more keenly than Dr Johnson, he did | 
not possess that great man’s solid and 1 
lasting common-sense Dr Johnson | 
W'as a good man. Rousseau w as a bad g 
one To tell Rousseau’s story, - even | 
m buef, would be to shock and | 
disgust us It is enough to know | 
that the later j'ears of his life wane \ 
spent in some form of madness, the | 
seeds of which were probably growing | 
all thiough his youth and manhood. jj 
We cannot explain these things The i 
great and virtuous Dr Johnson never » 
altered one ciuel, wicked, or tyrannous | 
injustice The inad Rousseau made the | 
poor very proud 1 1 W'as fi om Rousseau | 
that the great movement sprang in | 
France which altered the whole system jj 
of government We may say lliat he | 

: sowed the seeds of the Fiench Revolu- | 
tion, and gave to all other nations fresh | 
ideas and grander ambitions. s 

T h ^ GREAT WATCHWORD THAT JEREMV 8 
- 1 BENTHAM GAVE THE PEOPLE | 

He who invents a gieat phrase does s 
more than preach a sermon, for a | 

> phiase that sticks in the mind is like | 
i a lever thrust under the thoughts of # 
1 men m order to turn them into a fresh | 

channel The older w e grow the more jj 

> we shall see how mighty a thing it is ; 
: to change men’s opinions Every man | 
1 clings to his own ideas Outside the e 

ladius of lus own light all is darkness | 
And tins darkness is not illuminated by j 
i long books and speeches glowing with 8 
, fine words It yields before the flash j 
l of a pithy sentence j 

? To Jeremy Bentham belongs the | 
/ honour of turning men’s minds in a | 
, new' direction , and this he did by a 1 
3 single phiase While but a few' pored jj 
y over his long books, the soul of | 
Europe seized upon one single sentence jj 
therein and flashed it like a torch into « 
f the darkness that surrounded them. | 
This phrase was not strictly his own, | 
g but he it was who made it live It | 
i- runs simply enough “ The greatest | 
o happiness of the greatest numbei ” I 
, Bentham wanted to find a reason for | 
y things — a reason for morality and a | 
n reason for law , he discoveied it in this | 
;s simple phrase. The object of morality j 
, and tlie object of law ls the greatest 5 
s happiness of the greatest number. J, 

4842 
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and the etei nal necessity foi morality 
Ever since his day England has endea- 
vouied to govern her vast empne, not 
as something to make hei rich, but as 
something for which she is responsible 
to God and humanity 

T HE ENGLISHMAN WHOSE VOICE MOVED 
ALL EUROPE 

Burke stood foi the honour of the 
English nation when George III would 
have taken ftom us our privileges, 
and made himself an autocrat Burke 
was on the side of Fiance in the Revolu- 
tion, till the justice of that movement 
clad itself in the muiderer’s dress and 
built its walls ot freedom in the blood 
and agony of despotism. He was ever 
on the side of justice and fieedom, but it 
m as as a man conscious of righteousness 
Although he practically swayed 
Europe with his voice, he had no place 
of power in England When Windham 
leceived one of Ins greatest books, he 
wrote m Ins diary “ What shall be-said 
of the state of things, when it is remem- 
bered that the wuitej is a man deciied, 
persecuted, and pioscribed , not being 
much valued e\cn by Ins own party, 
and by half the nation consideicd as 
little bettei than an ingenious mad 
man ? ” Oliver Goldsmith made a mock- 
ing epitaph upon him 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius 
was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too 
much , 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed Ins 
mind, 

And to party gave up wliat was meant lor 
mankind 

Dr Johnson said that you could not 
meet Burke foi half an flour under a 
shed without saying that he was an 
extiaordmary inan It is cuuous to 
relate that at the end of his days, the 
king was going to make lum a peer, 
with the title of Lord Beaconsliekl 
Before this happened Burke lost his 
only son, who was a foolish fellow But 
this son was loied passionately by his 
father, who sank under the los-, 

"THE STORM or SORROW THAT BOWED 
l DOWN A STRONG MAN 

“The storm has gone over me,” he 
WKite, “and I he like 1 one of those 
old oaks which the late hurricane lias 
scatteied about me. I am snipped 
of all my honours , I am torn uji 
bv the roots and he prostrate on 
the earth I am alone. I greatly 



deceive myself, if m this hard season 
I would give a peck of refuse of wheat 
foi all that is called fame and honour 
in the woild ” 

One of his wisest sayings about 
government was “ The question with 
me is not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable, but 
whethei it is not your interest to make 
them happy ” 

This wonderful man was boin m 
Ireland, and made Ins way in the w'orld 
with no interest of any kind His father 
refused to help him because he would not 
follow the law as a profession By his 
own splend.d powers, his devotion to 
woik, and Ins faith m the justice of his 
cause, he rose to be the inspiiation of 
political Europe 

DAM SMITH, THE SIMPLE MAN WHOSE 
BOOK GAVE MEN NEW IDEAS 
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Adam Smith, greatest of all writers on 
political pioblems, was a Scotsman, and 
as a child was stolen from his mother's 
door by travelling tinkers His book, 
called “ The Wealth of Nations,” alteied 
the ideas of men both in England and 
abroad He was devoted to the woi Ic- 
ing class, and w'as suspicious of trades- 
men, merchants, and manufacturer 
“ It is but equity,” he says, “ that 
those who feed, clothe, and lodge the 
whole body of the people should have 
such a share of the produce of their own 
labour as to be themselves tolerably well 
fed, clothed, and lodged.” Also “Our 
merchants and manufacturers complain 
much of the effect of high wages in 
raising the puce, and thereby lessening 
the sale, of their goods both at home and 
abioad , they say nothing concerning 
the bad effects of high profits , they are 
silent with respect to the permcrous 
effects of their own gains , they com- 
plain only of those of other people." 

This gieat and good man leceived 
honours on every hand, and followed Ilia 
simple, modest, and useful habits to the 
end of his life, in 1730 He was a fuend 
of Hume, the historian, and was known 
to the fust minds in France He became 
Lord Rector of Glasgow Umveisity 
John Stuart .Mill was a man whose 
life will always remain one of the mo.it 
interesting in human chronicles. His 
tathci , the son of a Scottish shoemaker, 
had raised himself by sheer foice of 
literal y industry to a position of impor- 
tance in London He had original 
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notions about things, and did not 
believ e in schools He educated his young 
son himself, and at three years of age 
John was learning the Greek language 
The boy grew up in the companion- 
ship of this eaincst father, and early m 
youth manifested singular pow'crs 


'J’HE SUDDEN THOUGH T THAT CAME TO 


JOHN STUART MILL 

He w r as a man before he i^as a boy, and 
could hardly remember the time when 
he did not think He received his “ call ” 
from leading a French translation of a 
work by Bent ham He set lumself with 
enthusiasm to see the way which led to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number He wanted to make life 
happier and nobler, and he saw that 
the way out of iniseiy could only be 
found by resolute thinking 

While he was striving with great en- 
thusiasm for this grand object, a sudden 
chill struck through lus soul His soul 
asked the question Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realised, that 
all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are now looking 
forward to could be completely effected 
at this very instant, would this be a 
great joy and happiness to you’ He 
saw that his happiness lay in working 
for the grand end, not m the end itself 
" I seemed,” he said, “ to have nothing 
left to live for ” 

So it must be with all philosophers 
and politicians who do not see that 
progress is infinite and eternal , that 
there cannot be any end at all, because 
man is immortal 

Mill found his work in seeking how to 
guard democracy from self-destruction 
Many people thought that if workmen 
were given a vote the empire w'ould fall 
to pieces, religion would be trampled 
underfoot, and the race of Englishmen 
would perish in sin Mill did not think 
the danger was so great , but he cer- 
tainly felt that something should be 
done to teach workmen, and, indeed, all 
kinds and conditions of men, that life 
was a serious and delicate experiment 

T he plain philosopher who made 
THE MULTITUDE THINK 

The shouter at a street corner often 
knows nothing of history ; he cares 
little w'hat he says , he handles life as 
if it were a box of bncks Mill saw* that 
all men accepted the ruling of great 
men m the matter of science, and he 
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thought it should be possible to form 
a science of politics, the masters of 
which would tell democracy what was 
right and what was wrong m the ideas 
of politicians He wanted certainty. 

All his chief woik was m this direction 
He failed , but it was a failure which is 
better than many victones. There can 
never be certainty in opinions, and 
politics is largely a matter of opinions 
Mill, however, has taught men to be 
careful how they think, and still more 
careful how they speak He has shown 
us the danger of words, and made us 
steady u'oikers for change, instead of 
violent, hot-headed revolutionists More 
than this, he set people thinking who 
had never thought before, and to those 
who did think he brought more subjects 
for their thoughts, and fresh ideas for 
their illumination. He was one of 
those quiet and self-contained philo- 
sophers who effect great reformations 
by making the multitude think 

T homas carlyle, the Scotsman who 

ROARED AT THE WORLD 

A very different man from Mill was 
his friend, Thomas Cailyle Carlyle 
had no nervousness in his nature, no 
hesitancy about speaking He opened 
his mouth and roared at the world. 
He was sure that what he had to say 
was the only thing w r orth saying, and, 
accordingly/ he said it with energy 
Carlyle’s gospel ivas the gospel of great 
men The workman, armed with a 
vote and become master of the British 
Empire, was bid by this big-hearted 
Scotsman to study great men, to listen 
to the heroes, to bow r before the divinities 
of the human race While Mill was 
seeking, u'lth laborious care, for cer- 
tainty, Carlyle was shouting to the 
world that salvation lay in the worship 
of great men He felt that he had 
read the riddle of the Sphinx 
There is much excellent truth m 
Carlyle Huxley, the man of science, 
said that Carlyle’s writings had saved 
him from becoming an idle and light- 
minded man, had made him earnest 
But Carlyle rather overdid bis gospel, 
for he was preaching energy to the most 
eneigctic nation on the face of the earth 
He did not bring home to Englishmen 
their need for modesty, gentleness, 
refinement, spirituality He shouted, 

“ Work 1 ” to a working w'orld. He 
preached the very tiling that has 
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the accents of other men’s devotion condemned the whole system which p 
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first to obseive 

Nature and reflect upon what he saw , 
many times he was w hipped as a boy 

Thus trained, he grew to be extra 
ordinal lly clevei, particularly m all 
matters relating to art He became an 
enthusiastic worshipper of great build- 
ings and noble pictuies He conceived 
the theory that buildings and pictures 
are the outward and visible signs of a 
nation’s liiwaid and spiritual feelings , 
buildings and pictuies express a nation’s 
lehgious feelings His books on these 
subjects made him famous while he 
was still young 

Then came the natural next step 
From the glorious buildings of the past 
he turned to those of the present — to 
the factory town, with its hideous 
chimneys, its blackened walls, its dieary 

streets of unmingled ugliness , and he 
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becomes a religion Ugliness wears the f 
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1 some ways the gieatest work of modern \ 

\ times His long life was loyally spent 8 
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to other nations , his ideas are growing | 
i m the minds of every class We cannot % 
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s utterly away and Ruskm’s gospel of I 
y beauty become the religion of humanity | 
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the accents of other men’s devotion. 
Even their prayers aie huitful to him, 
until he have made his own. This 
was lus teaching, the dnect relation 
between a man’s soul and the God ol the 
Umveise He inspired men to feel 
at home in the Infinite He made them 
feel, too, that vice and cruelty ami 
wickedness were base things, umvoithy 
ot them Many people, ot course, find 
fault with Emei son’s opinions, but he 
iemam-> head and shouideis above the 
gieat moiahsts and essayists produced 
by Amoura 

John Ru«km was the son of a wealthy 
wme merchant, who, besides being a 
capable man of business, was fond of 
pictures, statues, and fine buildings 
Mis Eushin was <1 handsome woman, 
very seveie in her ideas ungiacious in 
liu manner, but 
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entirely excellent 
in devotion to 
duty '1 he little 
son of these 
parents bad a 
stiange mfanev ; 
his body, las 
brain, and lus 
soul were 
w atched ov ei 
with an ui ceas- 
ing anxiety, he 
was not allowed 
to play w ith 
toys his intel- 
lect was Gained 
from the \ ery 
first to obsen e 
Nature and reflect upon what he sayv , 
many times he was w hipped as a boy. 

Thus trained, he giew' to be extra 
oidinanly clever, particularly in ah 
matters relating to art He became an 
enthusiastic worshipper of great build- 
ings and noble pictures He conceived 
the theory that buildings and pictures 
are the outward and visible signs of a 
nation’s lmvard and spiritual feelings , 
buddings and pictures express a nation’s 


condemned the whole system which 
could produce Mich a state of things 
He attacked men of science and 
politicians , lie said that they were 
wtong, he denounced their philoso- 
phers, and derided their “ law- oi 
economy ” It was enough for him that 
modern' life woie a sooty coat and 
went on broken b Hits He wanted sun, 
rose-coloured clouds, 
and palacts of stone 
the wot Id 
But when with lavish generosity he 
himself endeavoined to ‘•et up model 
factoiics, the eitoits proved a sad 
failure No, not a failure . them is 
no failuie m the work of a true soul 
Although the co-opeiutne and socialistic 
attempt at a model industry came to 
an end, the idea lived, lives now, 
gathers in force. 
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green paHuies. 
He condemned 



The study at tlio top of his house m Chelsea, where Carlyle 
used to escape from the noise of the hawkers m the streets 


religious feelings His books on these 


subjects made him famous while he 
was still young 

Then came the natural next step 
From the glorious buildings of the past 
he turned to those of the present — to 
the factory town, with its hideous 
chimneys, its blackened walls, its dreaiy 
J streets of unmingled ugliness , and he 


mere w ages of 
labour. Each 
generation, a 
little better edu- 
cated than the 
last, feels itself 
earned forward 
to a goal more 
honourable than 
that which satisfied the past .Beauty 
becomes a religion Ugliness wears the 
look of sin Tins was Ruskm’s work , m 
some ways the greatest w ork of modern 
times His long'hfe was loyally spent 
in bunging home to the business and 
bosoms of men the thought of beauty — 
beauty in buildings, m paintings, in 
vesture, m manners, m conduct The 
forces against lnm were enormous — the 
forces of mammon, prejudice, and 
ignorance But he neithei stumbled 
nor quailed His gospel has spiead 
to other nations , his ideas are growing 
m the minds of every class We cannot 
doubt that the present system, which 
makes life so hideous and dull, will pass 
utterly away and Ruskm’s gospel of 
beauty become the religion of humanity 
The next Men and Women begin on 494s 
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THE SEA 

'I he spirit of freedom which one seem., to absorb when in 
the full delight of a voyage over the sparkling sea has 
ntver been better rendered than in this poem by Barry 
Cornwall, whose red name was Proctor 111 this Case it is 
supposed to be an old sailor who is speaking, but the salty 
breeze, which the poet has so cleverly suggested by the 
swift movement of his verse, is f imtlnr to us all There is 
a certain infectious quality of actual pleasure in this song 
of the sea that makes us for the moment sharers of the 
old sailor's love for the life of the ocean, though we may 
be conscious that there is another side to it less attractive 

'T’he Sea ! the Sea ! the open Sea 1 
* The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a hound. 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions ’round , 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies. 

Or like a cradled creature lies 

I’m on the Sea 1 I’m on the Sea 1 
I am where I would ever be — 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 
And silence wheresoe’er I go 
If a storm should come and awake the deep. 
What matter 5 I shall ride and sleep 

I love — oh, how I love — to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 

When every mad wave drowns the moon, 

Or whistles aloft his tempest-tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below. 

And why the south-west blasts do blow' 

I never was on the dull, tame shore 
But I loved the great Sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest , 
And a mother she was, and is to me, 

For I was born on the open Sea 

The waves were white, and red the morn. 

In the noisy hour when 1 was bom , 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold , 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the Ocean-child 
I’ve lived since then, m calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range. 
But never have sought nor sighed for change , 
And Death, whenever he come to me. 

Shall come on the wide, unbounded Sea 

ALEXANDER SELKIRK 

William Covvper, the famous English poet, has endeavoured 
m this poem to suggest thoughts that might have arisen in the 
mind of Alexander Selkirk as he stood on the highest point of 
his lonely island and surveyed the scene on which bis fate had 
cast hint For Alexander Selkirk vv as the shipwrecked mariner 
whose adventures on an island of rite Pacific suggested to 
Darnel Defoe the immortal story of “ Robinson Crusoe " 

T am monarch of all I survey, 

1 My right there is none to dispute , 

Ft om the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute 

0 Solitude, where are the charms 
Iliat sages have seen in tliy face ? 

Better dwell m the midst of alarms 
Than rctgn m this horrible place 

1 am out of humanity’s reach; 

I must finish my journey alone , 

Never hear the sweet music of speech — 

I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see , 

They are so unacquainted with men, 
Their tameness is shocking to me 




Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon men, 

O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again 1 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth , 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth 

- Religion 1 what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word 1 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford 
But the sound of the churcli-gomg bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard — 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appear’d 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some coulial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more 
My friends, do they now ancl then send 
A wish oi a thought after me '' 

O, tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see 

How fleet is the glance of the mind 1 
Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift winged arrows of light 
When I think of my own native land. 

In A moment I seem to be there ; 

But, alas ' recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair 
But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair 
There’s mercy m every place , 

And mercy — encouraging thought — 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot 

ETERNAL FATHER, STRONG TO SAVE 

U is often said that man> of the hymns used in our churches 
arc deficient in literary quality , poor examples of verve, 
though their piety may he unquestioned Th tt charge call 
not be made against the following well known h j mn, written 
byW Whiting in i860 It might best be described as a prayer 
m verse, ind the words arc not unworthy of the thoughts 

P’Xi.RN'AD Father, strong to save, 

■*— ' Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidst the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep , 

O, hear us w hen w r e cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea ! 

O Christ, whose voice the waters heard 
And hushed their raging at Thy word, 

Who walkedst on the foaming deep. 

And calm amid the storm didst sleep ; 

O, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on thy sea 1 
Most Holy Spirit, who didst brood 
Upon the chaos dark and rude, 

Aud bid its angry tumult cease. 

And give*, for wild confusion, peace ; 

O, hear us when wc cry to Thee 
For those m peril on the sea ! 

O Trinity of love and power, 

Our brethren shield m danger’s hour 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe. 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go , 

Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea 
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■■THE CHILD’S 
ROBIN’S COME 


BOOK OF POETRY- 


F 1 ' 


\\c I- n-ieb readers im s hi be eairiciehat puzzled m reading 
(be fbl!uwi»„ pue.ii abeut the coming of tnc robin. It wins 
v r\ curious tor i s to Ic told that the robin is tile herald of 
spring VV e veto a him as oar dear little frtetld of the 

svi iter, oli til he is fir n<-rc fmiiliar with us than in 
the n o iths of sp-ulg md suinmcr Hut ill \meriel 
tie robin is a bird someulin hen our Fuqlish thrush 
a inch, as vie know s our real hath tiger of spring 
file tinier ■>! the JS cm u vs William VV Caldwell, who 
lias burn in M-c.ulw t tv \menca, m tael and wrote 
man) pot ns as well as it ns! itions from the be-man 

'kom the elm-trie s topmost bough. 
Hark 1 the robm a early song. 
Idling one anti all that now 
Mo r\ springtime hastes along 
Wthomt tidings dost thou bring. 

Little harbinger of spung 
Robin's come 

Of the wmtir we are weary, 

\\ i ar\ ol tin frost and snow , 
longing lot the sunshine cheery, 

\nd the brooklet s gurgling flow ; 
Gladly thtn we htar tint sing 
The joy fu! ret ullt of spring 
Rolmi’ts come 

Ring it out o’er lull and plain, 

Through the garden’s loneh bowers, 

1 ill tV grem leates dance again, 

Til! tin .air ts sweet with llone-rs ' 

Wake the cowslips by the till, 

Wake the yellow d ilfcxltl 
s ’ Robin’s come 

Then as thou wort wont of yore 
Build the nest and rear thy young 
Close In sub our cottage door. 

In the woodbine leates among , 

Hint or harm thou uetelst not fear. 
Nothing rude shall teiiture mar 
Robin’s come 

Singing still m vomle'r lane, 

Robin answers meirilt , 

Ravistud by the swift n Irani 
Miee clasps her hinds m glee 
Calling from the open door. 

With Inr soit tence Oer and o’er 
Robin s eouie 

SOMEBODY’S DARLING 

l’" ■ v- bars be lire I ..vi le tu-'i a g sd tvemp T c of the 
Ann i trial ur i nun rf i vi b,rd v b, in iV lei ids of a 
,*•«* ailhd a o-ilic |iowef, weeid bale bem } i C'C erd icrt 
d.Tfftnth lie ii arb of an uilienrl* )vu*’l in lullli it 
i— w- i 1 t* r ttrnp c-{ „1 ifrai «u c cpi-t del : i can be r-tud 1 * 
lfuE 1 ! i „ unu in, re* ini tin purl C ifcnr ptio , bit lieu is 
l w bl A bsr V 1 ttvl 1 thr at, O-'z Hit '[V; V uil cs smaitd 

I •. To a .yard of tile' white w.tslu el haUs. 

* Wheie 1 the deid old d\ir g lav 
VmitidisS by bay out ts, shell-, and bills, 
boruel'i-dy » If irlmg n es iKine one day — 
Van'- bi-dv’s Ifitnng, so voting mil o b' w 
W -..nig \et e.,1 his pile-, aweet f ue, 

S.M i to U hid lav tin uust ol the giave*. 
lh<‘ 1‘ lsvii ig h;ht ol in- he v hood's grace 

.V v.ted end dump ate tee rid- of ;old, 

K. ,.t. H t'n .now of tint l »*t van’ b.oa , 
Ra ■ ua t’ i hi i vf diW* nun. 1.1 — 

'•eantaalzN Ifu’iiigiadt • ( t’ow 

U-uk sri t;i bu 1 . lut.fui >»ii>- v< ut d brow 

tiln-’l Cl t, - l! d.lltl', JVea of w l 1 ; 
t te > h mils on ft Is - *f i non — 

..a, «. dy*. Dvriv , {» tdl and to 1 ». 




v * {i *»*-»*♦ t s* ^ 


Kiss him once for Somebody 's sake. 

Murmur a prayer soft and low' , 

One bright curl from its fair mates take, 
They were .Somebody’s pride, you know : 
Somebody’s hand had rested there , 

Was it a mother's, soft and whitp 5 
Or ha\e the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptised m the waves of light 5 

God knows best He has Somebody's loy e ; 

Somebody’* heai t enshrined him there , 
Somebody wafted his name abo\e, 

Night and morn, on the wings of prayer 
Somebody wept when he maiched away. 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand , 
Somebody’s kiss on lus forehead lay , 
Somebody clung to lus parting hand 

Somebody's waiting and watching for him, 
Yearning to hold hint again to her heart , 
And there ho lies, with his blue eyes dim, 

And the smiling, childlike lips apart 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Pausing to diop on his giave a tear , 

Cat vc on the w ooden slab at lus head — - 
“ Somebody’s Dai lmg slumbers here ” 

THE FATE OF THE OAK 

The mu eapreesed in this fioctn by 1 J nr) Cornwall 
is one that lias been made me of many units anil by 
many iwct- llie romance ol iht oak tree who-c timbers j,o 
to the building of a vessel lint 11 is in idea tlnUsm'l likely lo 
be n.ed much more, beeausetlie*' uooden w -illsofl-n-la id , 1 
as our old oik built mcn-o vnrvvcre mined, arc iaw thm N s 
of the past, lor steel has taken the place of Umber in the 
building of most ships tint sill the seas Steel, however. 
In, its romance not lies than the momrrh one, and some 
da) the poets may learn to Mug of it in ii-onh) serve 

’T'hj owl to her mate is calling ; 

•* The river his hoarse song sings ; 

But the oak is maikvd for falling. 

That has stood for a hundred springs 
Hark, a blow, and a dull sound follows ; 

V second — he bows lus head , 

A third — and the wood’s dark hollows 
Now know that then king is dead. 

Ill* arms fiom thur trunk me riven, 

His body all barkul and squared ; 

Ami In.’* now , like a felon, driven 
In chains to the strong dockyard ) 

Hi’s sawn through the middle uul turned 
hoi the ribs of a frig ite lrt e , 

Vnd he’s caulkt d mid pitched, and burned , 
And now — he is fit for sew 1 

Oh, now — with hi* wing, out-prod 
Like a ghost — if i ghost may be — 

He will triumph again, uiouglmlcad. 

And be dreaded m every na 
Thi lightning will hints about 
And wrap lum m damme pride , 

\nd the thunder-load cannon will limit. 

In tin light from hi, baht broad uti 


And when he ha- fought md won. 

Amt been hoaonrid f re si ,hor> to sin re, 

\»<f hi? jouri ev an t nth s, done — 

Why, what eui !w \-k for more' ■> 

There t - uuugUt t*i it i king r m c! uni, 

t>r a post t , r X y tr t j ( ,j 1- \i * 

5)>w > lb; me and a .hetldtri-d i> i.nv- | 

Aed to nut with tb-* eonunein ea.-a’d ! 

U»,.VaV 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


Dobin Hood, Robm Hood, 
“ Is in the little wood 
Little John, Little John, 

He to the tow n is gone 

Robm Hood, Robm Hood, 

Is telling his beads, 

All in the gteen wood, 
Among the green weeds 

Little John, Little John, 

If he comes no moie, 
Robin Hood, Robm Hood, 
He will fiet full sore 


/"'Nid King Cole was a meriy old soul, 
^ And a meuy old soul was he , 

He called for his pipe, and he called 
foi his bowl, 

And he called foi his fiddleis three 



I F 
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For e\eiy fine fiddler had a fine fiddle. 
And a\\ery fine fiddle had he , 

So old Kink Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a incsry old soul was he , 

He called foVT his pipe, and he called 
foi his bo\l, 

And he callecMoi his fiddlers three. 


f the old woman who lived in a shoe 
Had lived in a cottage instead, 

Her children could have played at hide- 
and-seek, 

And needn’t have been sent to bed. 

If little Bo-peep hadn’t lost hci sheep, 
She wouldn’t have had to find them. 
If Little Boy Blue had not any sheep, 
He wouldn’t have had to mind them 

If the goose that laid the golden eggs 
Had not been killed that day, 

She’d still be laymg golden eggs 
As liaid as she could lay. 

In fact, if we could manage things, 
Plow diffeient they would be 1 
But as wc can’t we’ll let them stay 
J nst as they are, you see. 

| often’ sit and wish that I • 

* Could be a kite up in the sky, 

And ride upon the breeze, and go 
Whatever way it chanced to blow , 
Then I could look beyond the town, 
And see the river winding down, 

And follow all the ships that sail, 

Like me, belore the meriy gale, 

Until at last with them I came 
To some place with a foreign name 

“\Y/hy is Pussy in bed?" 

” “ She is sick,” says the fly, 

“ And I fear she will die* , 

And that’s why she’s in bed,” 

“Piay what’s her disordei ?” 

“ A locli’d-jaw is come on,” 

Said the fine downy swan ; 

“ And that’s hei disordei ” 

“ Who make&tcr nice gruel ? ’’ 

“ That she might not get worse, 
Dog Tiay is her nurse, 

And makes her nice giuel.” 

“Pray who is her doctor?” 

“ I,” said famed Mistei Punch, 

“ At my back a great hunch ; 
But I am hei doctor ” 

“Who thinks she’ll iccover?” 

“I do, sir,” said the deei, 

“ And I thought so last year ; 

I think she’ll recover." 

And when Puss is quite well,' 

All shall have noble fai e , 

Beasts, and fowls of the an, 

And we’ll ling the gieat bell 
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For mv oTo^™’'*^'"'”* 1 ' 1 k ”“» <l>"v'™ nloe. 
He’ll bark^ust likeTst W B h WayS that ^ UIte suffice. 
And y ou would fee, like fauS/Xnt Wa^f/wi. 
I do not want a T . * 



I do not want a pussy-cat I 
But daddie beats them aH a J J u wcl1 ' 

He'll purr and siss mL , *? d pIay f S bettcr than 1 ca « tell. 

It makes more noise thanT’'” 8 ' hlsmewin Kyou should hear; 
more no.se than any cat, and, oh, I shake with fear! 

T 


• — W im ie 

Bm piles’ ? f ,hey ’~ lots of ^ 

He takes me on his 


He ^ d y ° U ' rC my dear d3ddle ' SS °" ? 

And sets me off a-gal, oping as kne “' ‘ ^ ^ 


^ ^ S* ? daddie ' S h - 

And best of all the things bn 3Bd f,° n 1 ffet out of 2 ear * 

There’s nothing like a daddie who wdUlw^ find ,‘ t trUC< 
, will always play with you! 






CHILD’S STORY OF THE EAP.TH ^ 

4 ( holes m each set, we have m tins possible Two notes making an octave £ 
“ many- voiced siren,” as it is called, a have this relation between them, and | 

I veiy convenient way of studying no matter whereabouts in the 'scale f 
a haimony lhe subject of hatmony is w 7 e take them, high or, low or m the i 
one upon which many large books have middle, they will always have the same 
been written effect upon the ear. One note may have j 

it is really as much a science 24 vibrations a second, and the other ‘l 
by itself as the study of the rocks 48, or the numbers may be 25 and 50, f 
01 the study of the stais, and men or 15,001 and 30,002, yet, whatever § 

3 who want to know all they can of it the actual numbers are, the ratio of \ 

] recpmc to devote their whole lives to it them is as one to two, and so to oui eats j 
] tut eierjont cm understand the first tire one sounds almost like the double ” | 
great fact about harmony, and the of the other ' I 

! ifterence between harmony and discord All modern music is based upon | 

: vy/HY rwo NOTt-s Thai vre SEPARATED this fact, and, by filling in the mterva 1 * * * r 
so mi exactly alike between the one note and the other with j 

ior liW d nce > "e i an arrange the a varying number of other notes chowa f 
lany-voieed siun 111 just such a way m a ceitain way, we form what is \ 
nu it gives out two notes, one made generally called a scale * S 

i ° , ovlrt y 1 VKf ‘ as mdI1 y puffs as the Nothing w'ould be easier than for a t 
m * r J ll0t matter at all how player on the violin to play a scale or | 

| , ' 10 puff^ actually au — that is any number of scales winch we should ? 

ay b 11 _ C0(S nc -t nidi hi whether call simply hideous On the other hand, | 
nij 1 1 J a , ie high-pitched or low- theie are certain scales which the ear f 
m Lrh> of twi 0n ^ <lS 1 ie une note 1S bkcs very much Some of them have jj 
the one full :easn w putts as lhe other, the effect of being mournful, and some 1 

other T 1 a ,? b< th , C e of the of untroubled or even gay - 

ouier they will sound like two C’s , s 

; next to each other on in,, nt T HE musician's a b c, the scale or \ 

tl„.?n tun r> ' V ‘I'l- nan ° Now, I NOTES UPON WHICH ALL MUSIC IS BUILT E 

: laige numbed V s ' I Ja , iatcd by a Ever since music began, and in all s 

: sound more like esr'i' ’’ ,f ud - y< ^ J be y parts of the world where it has existed, , 
a closer harm on T b olbo1 - and foi m it has depended upon the use of a scale, \ 
mS neaie U 'n ny two noto5 or set notes For instance, one set S 

has given us the^-ev i m LU ev P® nmen t of notes was used long ago in England j 
whofe of harmony } ’ a " d t0 the and in Scotland, «it£n sets wer< M 

lhe great 1 » k +1,, f , usecl 111 Greece, and certain sets aie j 

3 by idations 01 o, ie oar judges used to-day in India and Japan - ; 

J word, ialw> ’ Wlu-n „ ^ ^ 10 P ro P er In every case the particular set or s s 
j harmony with any discoid t| 0rn ?« e an T sets notes in a ice up the material or ; 

3 fa m the ratios d > alphabet of the musician A clever j 

t I numbeis of the note- °W 3etween the musician can at once tell, when he hears s 

\ every possible mSsSal not ° W that a tune > llke °ne of the beautiful old j 
i definite number of an a Scottish tunes, to what period it be- 

{ the ear m a single second of h’ strik)n S lon gs and fiom what place it comes, 

THE imporf NT S me because he recognises the scale from » 

I I aiusic depends" ° T UP0N wh, ch all which the composer has cho=en Jus f 

I those 1 numbers that between Let us first look at the ordinary scale I ' 

1 indeed, all music depend Thot 7 Tl’ lhat we can play on the piano by simj)/ 

{ possible relation between A, slm P lest touching the white notes from C to k | 

» m plainly the relation of t,° numbers To our ears, accustomed from our earlier 1 

? N’othingW could be 1 f® 1 " on f- to hear this scale, and to W 

- ,uS that, unless the two mm,? blmple tunes made from it, this sounds natu > t 

: ac lu ally the same Now nnr« aro and any other scale at first sounds ra : 

5 v hh the manv -voiced siren t pe [ lment peculiar, and less natural But ev . , 

5 that tins illation of two S> music al scale has its definite la*^ ' 

oui ears the impression of 11, ° g lvcs always to be found by studying- f 
icsunblance and £no n v ,° 3e3t Vlbratlon numbers of the notes ha 1 y 

Harmony that are make it To this we must add that the 
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THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE EARTH" 


r* /'■'!( '*’* ‘mimu^ vu nuo own ««u 

4 bcale and then vibiation numbers 
| m the case where we happened to stait 
i with 24, and underneath these let us 
] punt the ratios of these numbers 
CUEFGABC 
| 24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 

1 r 1! j > i 1 V 2 

j We notice that these fractions vary 
) in simplicity The simplest is the Faction 
\ uiuespondmg to G, and the next sim- 
] plest is that of E, which is just half-way 
J between C and G These give us the 
common chord It is very interesting 
to notice that one fraction in the above 
list is veiy decidedly less simple than 
an\ of the otheis — that is the fraction V', 
which coiiesponds to the note B 111 the 
scale of C 

Now, we aie all quite able to sing 
a scale, and it is quite natural to us 
to stuke the last note but one, which in 
this case is B But when we have 
noticed that this latio is really the least 
simple of them all, it is very inteiesting 
to learn from the history of music that 
this particular ratio had to be discovered 

-THE NEW MUSICAL NOTES THAT WERE 
1 DISCOVERED IN RECENT TIMES 

It app.ais that, to whatever part of 
the world we go, we find a tune when 
the eais of musicians had not dis- 
covered this tatio as a way of getting 
| from A to C So they stopped at A 
Verj often, also, they had not discovered 
the ratio j, which corresponds to F So 
it was that they had simplj a scale made 
of five tones — C, D, E, G, A This is 
the veiy famous five-tone, 01 pentatonic, 
scale, winch we may say was the gieat 
scale of music until compai atively recent 
times, and the discovery of F, and moic 
especially of the difficult latio B, from 
which the scale can climb to a note 
exactly double of the note it started 
with, and so become beautifully finished 
There is no end to what might be 
learnt about the diffcient kinds of 
scales, but what has been said gives us 
the key to the wonderful facts , and we 
discover that music, this great art 
which, at its best, sffects us so deeply 
and nobly, may really be looked upon 
as a blanch of applied mathematics, 
an application of the laws of the ratios 
of numbers 

When we are playing a scale of any 
kind on the piano or on the violin, or 
when we aie singing it, perhaps one of 
the notes we make sounds quite wrong. 




and we say that it is out o f tune. What 
does this mean ? Theie is nothing the 
matter with the note itself, remember, 
though, occuumg wheio it does, it 
sounds so unpleasant that we aie apt 
to think so. It may in itself be a lovely 
note, nch and cleat, bnllunt 01 tender 
Nevertheless, where we heai it — per- 
hajis m a scale 01 in the couise of a song 
01 a piece — it is simply dreadful 

W HAI' HAl'Pr.NS WHEN THE PIANO IS 
our OP IUNE 

The reason is that the vibration 
number of that note does not have the 
latio it should have to the other notes 
It is out of tune with them, or we might 
say that they are all out of tune with 
it Anyhow, the ratio is wiong If 
it is wrong because the vibiation 
number is too small, we call the note 
flat , if the vibration number is too 
high, we call the note shai p 

One of the commonest mistakes in 
singing and in playing the violin is to 
make the notes flat No matter how 
beautiful the voice oi the tone of the 
violin, no matter how expicssively 
played, no mattei how good the ill} thm, 
how well judged the vaiielies of time 
or anything else, no one can foigive 
music that is out of tune. Everything 
else may be light, but if the anthmetic 
is w’rong, the result is not music, but 
simply a nuseiable paiody of it 

It is light to ask what is the meaning 
of tlie black notes on the piano, ljmg 
heie and theie between the white ones 
that make the scale of C What has 
hapjrened is that, m the course of the 
development of music, the fust great 
stage m the development of a scale has 
yielded to a second The first great 
stage w r as when the five-note scale was 
impioved into the ordinary scale we 
know so well We aie quite light to 
say improved, because nothing was lost 
in the process The five-note scale is still 
theie, of couise, included in the other 

H OW FIVE NEW NOTES WERE ADDED TO 
THE ORDINARY SCALE 

The next great stage was to add 
five more notes at ceitain places in 
between pairs of the notes of the 
ordinary scale. If now we play all these 
notes «; ouler on any instrument, 
we get exactly the same sound and result 
as w'hen we pla> all the notes on the piano, 
one aftei the other , including the five new 
black notes with the oldei white ones 
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THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE EARTH 


have an organ and a \ lolin and a voice, 
and many other kinds of instruments, 
all sounding this same note, and yet 
the sounds are vei y different Everyone 
vould instantly know which was the 
note made by the violin and which 
was the note made by the piano 

"HHE AlUSfC OP THE SIMPLE WAVES AND 
1 THE MUSIC OF THE MIXED WAVES 

Clever people, too, can tell one piano 
from anothei , and it is often easy to tell 
one violin fiom anothei, and we can all 
tell tiie v oice of one friend from that of 
another , that is true even though 
it is the same note that is being sounded 
in all these cases, and it is very interest- 
ing for us to discover where the 
difference lies 

To begin with, there are some kinds of 
musical instruments where the differences 
ate not to be found Tuning-forks, for 
instance, professing to sound the same 
note, leally do sound the same note — 
without the difference that there is 
between a cheap violin and a good one 
On careful study we find the reason for 
this difference In the case of a tuning- 
fork, the sound waves are perfectly 
simple , but in the case of a violin or a 
voice or a piano or an organ-pipe, it is 
lather as if the waves were like big 
billows of the sea with little ripples on 
them, and uith pei haps timer ripples on 
these npples, if our eyes could see them 
Now, it makes a very great difference 
to our ears whether sound waves are 
simple, like a line simply waving plainly 
up and down, or complicated, with all 
l suits, of smaller waves mixed up with 
| the main wave All the sounds that aie 
j valued m music are made up of these 
| mixed waves. The main wave is called 
3 the fundamental note or tone, and all 
\ the oth( r smallet waves which go with 
j it aie called over-tones or hat monies 

W HY DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS MAKE 
DIFFERENT SOUNDS 

These over-tones are equally intercst- 
; mg to the student of sound and to the 
: student of music It is the quality, the 
number, and the relative loudness of the 
; over- tones that make the difference 
be tv. een one msti ument and another, and 
one v oice and another, evert though they 
; are all sounding the same fundamental 
| note This means that nearly all the 
3 musical notes we hen are really not 
I single notes so much as combinations 
notes They aie Rally harmonics. 


only we scarcely notice them as such 
because the lowest note of the chord 
is so very much louder than all the 
others , y'et they are, and they make 
all the difference between the sound of 
the violin or of the piano, the voice of 
one friend and that of another. 

The great interest of music written 
for various instruments and for various 
kinds of voices consists in the endless 
variety that w'e are able to get by 
using one instrument with another 
kind of instrument which has different 
over-tones Whatever the instrument 
employed, we desire that its over-tones 
shall be many and rich and harmonious 
This is most notably true m the case 
of the violin and the human voice 
We all know that some violins, made 
many years ago, are worth thousands 
of pounds, while others may be worth 
as many pence or less, because, no matter 
whether we have the same player, the 
same bow, and the same stnngs in the 
two cases, the one violin will make a 
rich, lovely musical tolie, and the other 
a thin, scratchy noise which . would 
Scarcely be called music by anyone. 

T HE SECRET OP HIE WONDERFUL FIDDLES 
OF OLDEN DAYS 

All this is wholly' a question of over- 
tones. Somehow or othei, one and the 
same stung, played by' the same bowg 
by the same hand, in the same room, 
produces lovely tones or ugly' tones m 
t the two cases, though the name of the 
' note is the same 

l There is something, then, about the 
i body of the violin which makes all 
: the difference, and this is now undei- 
; stood The string is making not only 
1 the big main wave itself, but also the 
1 little waves The secret of making the 
i sound lovely is to have near the string 
something which can be made to 
2 vibrate when the stung does, and it 
must lie something which has the power 
- of picking out from the string-waves 
i just those over-tones which the ear likes 
e best, then the tone will be enriched 
2 In the wonderful violins of old days, the 
2 front and the back of the body seem 
1 to be made of exactly such size and 
V shape and curvature and thickness that 
.1 they' both resonate m just the same way 
e and to just the same notes They Help 
t each other instead of fighting. against 
s each other, and that is their secret. 

>, The next part of this is on page 4913. , 
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directoi of 


the latest about the 
addiessing Mr Ralph, a 
the Bank of England 

“ The Bank will lose its money, I 
fancy,” remaiked Mi Andiew Stuait, 
the famous engineer 

“ On the contiary,” replied Mr 
Ralph, “ I hope we shall soon lay hands 
on the thief and as all the ports aie 
bung caicfully watched, he will find it 
difficult to escape fiom the coimtiy ” 

A GREAT BANK U011UERY, AND THE ESCAPE 
OF THE ROBBER 

The Morning Chronicle ’ consuleis 
that the peison who has taken the 
£55,000 in banknotes is no oidmary 
bank-i obber, but will be found to be a 
man of some position ” 

With this obsei ration, Phileas Fogg 
emerged fiom the folds of “The 
Morning Chronicle ” and was greeted by 
his fi lends The conversation concerning 
the bank robheiy w r as continued, and 
many theories weie discussed as to how 
the thief might make good his flight 
While some of the gentlemen con- 
sidered the woilcl was so laige that 
one could easily get beyond the reach of 
the law Phileas Fogg maintained, in lus 
quiet way that the world was no longer 
laige, and the bank directoi agreed in 
thinking that the means of transit had 
made the w orld a much smallei place to 
live in Thus it was that they came to 
discuss, as they played at caids, how 
long it would take to go round the eai tb 
Thiee months was held to be the 
time lequned, but Phileas Fogg main- 
tained that eighty days would be 
sufficient Stuart, the engineer, offered 
to wagei £4,000 that it was impossible 
Pluleas Fogg asseited that he was 
ready to start at once, and piove that 
he was right— that veiy night, m fact 
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000) IN STRANGE CIRCUA1STANCES 
To show his confidence, he said lie 
would risk £20,000 of his fortune on 
the ventuie, staking that sum against 
anyone who cared to accept the wager, 
and dgieemg to pay it ovei if fie dicl not 
make the tour of ’the eaith in eighty 
days 01 less His five fellow-clubmen 
accepted the wager, and Mr Fogg 
warned them that lie would make the 
tour at their expense 
it “ Now that’s settled,” said Mi Fogg 
I find there's a train leaves Dover at 
S 45 to-mght , I shall tiavel by it ” 


" This very evening ? ’’ exclaimed jp« 
Stuart, in a tone of great surprise. I 
“ This very evening,” replied Fogg, as | 
coolly as though it weie a mattei of f 
going to the next stieet. Consulting his jj 
pocket calendar, he continued * “ As | 
this is Wednesday, October 2 , 1 ought to 9 
be back in the reading-room of the f 
Rcfoim Club on Saturday, December f 
21, at S 45 p.m , in default of winch the f 
£20,000 now lying at my bankers’ will I 
belong to you gentlemen ” | 

Seven o’clock sti uck as he was speak- | 
mg, and his friends offeied to stop the I 
game so that he might make his prepara- 
tions for departure, but this he declared 
unnecessary, as he was always leady, 
and he continued playing till 7 25, when 
lie said good-bye to his fi lends and left 
the club Twenty-five minutes later 
he opened the dooi of lus house and 
found Passepartout awaiting him 
“ We have to leave in ten minutes 
for Dover and Calais,” he said, “as 
we are to go round the woild in eighty 
days, so there’s not a moment to lose ” 

’HE SURPRISE OF PASSEPARTOUT, AND 
HOW HIE GREAT TOUR BEGAN 


T 


The calmness w ith which he imparted 
this information to his new servant 
left that ivorthy Frenchman almost 
breathless with amazement. He sug- 
gested some of the usual pieparations 
foi tiavel, but his master dismissed 
them all by saying that they would 
take no luggage beyond night-clothes, 
a shut or two, and thice pans of socks 
Anything else would be bought oil the 
way' 

By S o’clock Passepartout had made 
this simple preparation, and aftei caic- 
fully shutting up the various 100ms lie 
found his master leady Into the 
travelling-bag Mi Fogg thiust an enor- 
mous bundle of banknotes, telling lus 
servant to be caieful of the bag, as it 
contained no less than £20,000 Thus 
they left the house, Passepartout carry- 
ing the bag and his master’s wateipioof 
and travelling-rug The fiont door was 
double locked, and ciossing to the cab- 
lank they lured a cab and diove rapidly 
to Charing Cross Station At the 
station the five fuends of Pluleas Fogg 
were piesent to see him off, and lie 
explained to them that he had a pass- 
port which he would get witnessed at 
eveiy important place on lus loute as 
.evidence of his journey' At S 45 the % 
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the lakM admit the njhln. | ‘\ / ” 
.kWh *00114 Mi Ralph, ,i (hmlui ui 
the I Link ot Fm'lmd. 

" 1 !ii* Jiuik will hwe its money, I 
fin* \ ” urn. uked Mi Ainhcvv htu.ul, 
tii 1 unous « ti^inoi i. 

“On the contrail," icplnd Ms. 
K ih>h “ 1 hope we shall M»tm lay lumlt 
'•ii tht tliuf and as all the ports ar- 
In Hie raiittilh watched. he will find it 
diltii ult to t m qic limn the country.” 

A imu i hank rohhfry, anh im. i sc.vpi: 
Ol HU ROUIM R 

l lie Moinmg l himu< !e ' < on-udt rs 
th it the |Hi*-un who has talon the 
A i,o«’u m banknotes is no mdm.uv 
> nik-i o! da i , hut will lx found to 1 e i 
man of sonn position *’ 

With this ohsir\ation l‘hlh.is Foyg 
• mtigul liont tile folds of “ihe 
Moinmg thioii'cli ” and wasgiccted by 
liisfrn mis 1 hc< omirx.it inn cunt ei rung 
the bank lobbuy was coniumed, and 
many theom s were discu-v‘d as to how 
the* tlnef might make good his flight 
While some ol the gentium n con- 
stdeud the woild uvia so huge that 
one could < axfiy get beyond the teach of 
the law Plnltus Fogg maintained, m his 
quiet waj, that the world was no longer 
large, and the bank ditectnr agreed m 
thinking th it the means of tiansit had 
made the win Id a much smallei place to 
live m. Thus it was that they cante to 
discuss, as they played at cards, how 
long it would take to'go lound the e.uth 
"1 hiee months was field to be the 
time loqmicd, but Pluleas I'ogg main- 
tamed that eighty days would he 
sufficient Stuart, the engineer, ottered 
to wage! £4,000 that it was impossible, 
Pluleas Fogg asseited that he was 
ready to staitat once, and prove that 
he* was right— that very night, in fact. 

M r piiiixas Fooa marks a waolr of 
£20,0001 IN STRAW!!! C1RCUMS TANCltS 

To show Ins confidence, he said he 
would lisk £20,000 of his fortune on 
the ve'nture, staking that sum against 
anyone who cared to accept the wager, 
and agieeing to pay it ovci if he did not 
make the tour of the eaitlr in eighty 
days or less His five fellow-clubmen 
accepted the wager, and Mr Fogg 
warned them that he would make the 
tour at their expense 
(< “ Now that's settled," said Mr. Fogg 
"I find theie’s a tram leaves Dover at 
8 45 to-night , I shall travel by it " 
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Ftuait, in a tom* ot great Muptise 
“ Tin-, vay evening,” tvplkd Fogg.aS 
umiiy though it vvete a matter of 
going to tin n>*\t stu.‘i t. Con adUng Ins 
pin ki t cah nd ir, he continued : ” As 
this i*» Wi rhiejday, Octola j a, I ought to 
be back m the n admg-room of the 
Reloim Club on SatuuM}, December 
at. a! 8. (5 p,m„ in default of which the 
/a 0,000 now tying at mv banki rT will 
belong te« you g« utlotmn." 

i'i vvn oYlm k struck a , he was speak- 
ing, and ills mends offend to stop the 
gnnn -o that he might make his prepara- 
tions tor depasture, but this hcdidaud 
mum e-e.ni v, as he was always ready, 
and lie 1 oiitirmtd pUymgfill 725, vvhui 
he said good-bu* to Ins fn< nds and kit 
the club. Twenty -five minutes later 
he opentd the door ol his houst and 
tumid Passi part out awaiting him. 

’’ We hare to leave in ten minutes 
for Dover and Calais,” he' said. ” as 
we* ar., to go (Oimd the world in eighty 
days, so there's not a moment to lose " 
'•rim surprise of pass i: par rout, ano 
x now* rtm orlia r tour ntoAN 

'I he calmness with which he imparted 
this inform uion to lfis new' servant 
left that worthy Frenchman almost 
breathless with amu/.emerit. Fie -sug- 
gested some of the usual pieparations 
for tiavel, but his master dismissed 
them all by say mg that they would 
take no luggage beyond night-clothes, 
a shut or two, and tiuee pairs of socks 
Anything else would be bought on the 
way 

By 8 o'clock Passepartout had made 
this simple pieparatiou, and aftei c.ue- 
fulfv shutting up the various rooms he 
found liB master toady. Into the 
tiavellmg-hag Mi. Fogg Uuust an enoi- 
nious bundle of- banknotes, telling Ins 
servant to be careful of the bag, as it 
contained no less than £20,000. Thus 
thev left the house, Passepartout carry- 
ing the bag and Jus masteCs vvatcrprooi 
and travcihng-rug The front door vv.is 
double locked, and ciossing to tlie cab- 
rank they' lmcd a cab and drove rapidly 
to Charing Cross Station At the 
station the five friends of Pluleas Fogg 
were present to see him off, and he 
explained to them that he had a pass- 
port which he would get witnessed at 
every important place on Jus route as 
evidence of his journey'. At 8 45 the 
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karly °, n thc moinmg of Octobei 22 
I hav had annul at the end of the 

jj a 1 , h y a V’ " uh a mj tfei of fifty miles to 
Allahabad st.Ii to he completed 

I to 1 ! K to,ni,laion of the railway 

Phi leas Fo Wl h,Ki , heeu announced 7 
lllkas Jo ”M was determined not o 
moment should he lost in contimmm 
Ins join ne\ , and thc only means tint 

Fun , r ,l,kWaSt 0 hlI ^ ne 4 h!mi 

, \Tlr^y hant 

3 4] 114 1 ^ ^Jicn Mi Po«m offeitvl 

rj? 

I journey and . J f° r the 

| h W'%\ -^d i as I d“yef C,ed 

! n 1 n e o cl ock t he \ * se t ^ e ‘ ght ’ and at 

3 again at ms o’clock ti Scttln & off 

g mdc hoped to arrive m A lkhXTtw 

* ■ 1 1 A-" 1 1 
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S C ennd anc \ u ’ ould no doubt have been 

?clod d ,1 13 WOrd> but about four 
° CJocb ’ thcy we ie threading their 

Sd t r0Ugh a lhlck ioict > l > they hap- 
e l ° ( es J 3y a Grange idigious pro- 

S^taS£ cy! !f a clead m]dh to a 

ill tnV 1 1 hei c WC1 e Many priests 

mnrnd F' 0ce ™ o P’ winch was accom- 
Lnmn ? ueud music, and a joung 
.!“* **’ aIm ° st as "’lute as a Euiopoan, 

tT cd by thcm ' cL 'y 

to iv/r n UUce V ^hispered Sir Francis 

Stand °h S i V e b ° dld ,lot SL ’ em to undei- 
land what he meant “ A suttee ” 

m con tuu (]) ., lb a Jlunmn 

life 1 Tl tlm ,S Sl 'PP° Sed to he volun- j 

W.dovv ofli y f7 g i V0,Ilan ' n0 d0llbt 
dive a 1 ‘ C deac ni Jah, will he hiunt I 

aim early to-moi row moinmg " ' J 

At sunrise ” said the guide , “ but I 

ivefvho i n0t d '' oluntai V sacrifice, as I 
Pl»fe dy i‘° und about beie is awaie.” 
with w ,Vd ih gg 'i Vas , Sreatiy impicssed I 

tionhlpd' 1 ^i iV b ‘? d secn > and seemed I 

sion lnd l* 1 thought after the pioces- | 
Resumed d ‘ Sappeared and the guide had f 

twdve L hC . tourney. “ I am st.U 
w„, )nf „ ° U,S t0 ’i 6 good ’ and 1 would I 
the i 6 nl glve tbese hours to save f 

The g Wd f w°S an ahle hC r SaHl qUietI> ‘ ! 
b was able to give more j 
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' } marched clear thiough the crowd to 
wheie Mr Fogg and bir Francis Cro- 
marty stood “ Lot’s get on," it said. 
For it was Passepartout himself, who 
had profited by the smoke of the funeral 
pyre to steal into the thick of it and 
rescue the intended victim from the 
flames which weie now buisting foitli 1 
HE ESCAPE INTO THE FOREST AFTER THE 


T 

An instant aftenvaids and all four 
had disappeared into the foiest, being 
caiucd forward at a steady tiot by the 
elephant Not a moment was to be lost, 
as they had gone but a little way when 
they heard cues which indicated that 
the lose had been discovered, and a 
gun-shot pierced the hat of Phileas 
Fogg But success attended them, 
for the guide knew all the secrets of 
the forest, and forced the elephant to 
the height of its pace, so that by ten 
o’clock they were at Allahabad, wheie 
the railway journey was resumed to 
Calcutta 

Mr Fogg, in paying the guide, gave 
him the exact sum agreed upon, which 
astonished Passepartout, as Ins master 
had shown himself so generous But 
as Mr Fogg had no fuither use for the 
elephant, he piesented that to the faith- 
ful Parsee, who protested that it was a 
fortune he was offeung him “ Accept 
it, and it is I who will be your debtoi," 
was all that Mi F.ogg would say 

A few minutes afterwards he and his 
companions, together with Aouda, who 
was given the best place, were snugly 
installed in the railway carriage, pro- 
ceeding at all speed to Benares, where 
Sir Fiancis took leave of Mi. Fogg and 
wished him all success By seven o’clock 
in the morning Calcutta had been 
reached, and as the mail-boat for Hong 
Kong would not weigh anchor till noon, 
Mr. Fogg had still five houis before him 

npHE ARREST AT CALCUTTA, AND HOW 
1 THE TRAVELLERS QOT AW* 

But just as Mr Fogg was to 

quit the station, he was met by a pohet? 
man, who asked him if he was Mr 
Phileas Fogg, and the man with him his 
servant “ Yes," said Mr Fogg The 
policeman then requested both of them 
to follow him and said Aouda might 
accompany them 

They were conducted to a carnage, 
and in twenty minutes, during which 
none of them spoke, they' were driven 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 

to a court-house of the district, and 
were soon brought before a magistiate 
Very soon the reason for this un- 
expected interruption was apparent, 
when Passepartout stood charged with 
behaving m a disorderly mannei in the 
temple at Bombay His master was 
also involved in the charge, and the 
detective Fix was congratulating himself 
on his ingenuity in having repoited the 
mattei to Calcutta and secured the 
ariest of Fogg and Passepai tout, as he 
hoped thus to detain them until the 
ai rival of the older of arrest from 
England But that ingenious officer 
had not been prepared for Mr Fogg 
undertaking to pay any possible sum 
that might be named as bail, certainly 
not a thousand pounds each 1 

This Mr Fogg did cheerfully, to the 
wonder of not a few ; and Passepar- 
tout’s boots, brought from Bombay as 
the strongest evidence against him, weie 
returned to then owner, who considered 
they had become the most expensive 
pair of boots in all the world 

O FF TO MONO KONCI, WITH FIX, THE 
DETECTIVE, IN FURSUIT 
Mr. Fogg and his companions left the 
court-house and drove straight for the 
quays followed closely by the detective 
Theie m the harbour lay the steamship 
Rangoon, with steam up and the Blue 
Peter floating from the masthead Mi 
Fogg haded a small boat, and was rowed 
towards the steamship in the company 
of Aouda and Passepai tout This was 
too much for the detective, who stamped 
lus feet m anger 

“ The lascal » ” he exclaimed He 
is going off at a sacrifice of £ 2,000 
Only a robbei could be so free with lus 
money Ah, but I’ll follow him to the 
end of the world, if necessary 1 Only, it 
he goes on like this, all the stolen money 
will be spent by then 1 ’’ 

Fix had therefoie to join the Rangoon 
without waiting until the order of ancst 
had axrived, and he had to be vei y care- 
ful 1,1 the 

>se whom » *at hc 

pretended it was an%^?°^| nar ^ n 
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cidence to meet them 
course of the journey he 
draw from Passepartout til 
Aouda and how she came h 
their f rave i 1 imp com p am o ns! 
the detective thought, impoitant nev* v s 
to him, as he hoped he might use it to 


anaged to { 
story off 
e one- > M 
This ‘t v as, 
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- ft ' ;; "T , , ‘/iscO) ana nine days 
FoS had left Yokohama, Plnlcas 
tl°?l had covered exactly one-halt of 
! f urne y round the woi Id. In other 
D ° d n °h N ovember 23 the steamei had 
. P .^f d bundled and eightieth me- 
naian how, vvheie was the detective => 

ardimll Tr nn 'I . 


to sail rinf vca ^ 1 was about r, r i In „ Yf A ailu eignuetn me- 

may WC Can lnia S lne his dis- ff'," W, vvheie was the detective? 

day H ca me to his senses next £ jr i acUialI - v on hoard the Geneial 

had' acted r^v® 1 how foolishly Ire meet, ’ P° Plng in hls cabln to avoid 
himself at \fof ^ OVOmi3e i 13 he found ~ & Passepartout as long as possible 

money left ,\ e no F of arRMTTO , o^atb CB,VB8TH80RD,:r 

A a *rr t 


monev lift T U1U ™- ana, having 
as 

S7 ?JSh eno, r s S 

ttor acobStt’ W"”’"* 

tout thought f, ri t 0 nl mcnca ’ Passe par- 
foi getting h J » ™ as a & ood plan 
had lost Ins master^ S °H no " hc 
made him uist H,,. Hls brawn y form 

°< “ ISn ^,3 <?' «'» taso 

the mwi „u , ‘ a . ua , which was 
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OF ARREST TOO LATE 

‘‘V’ Yokohama he had discoveied 
! Pat Biitish consul had just 

received the order of airest which Fix 
had missed at every other stopping- 
place on Mr Fogg’s journey ; but as. 
, ' h°gg had now left British tern tot y 
1 was useless 1 The detective's desire 
JS™" p hasten ]\Ir Fogg’s journey 

ami ? En f and ’ 50 that he could | 
a rest Jnni the moment he arrived 


thp » *“'* J “^'“eni. ne arnvea 

the tnMi'iir' i'yiamia," which was f iZ,, Ue had no longer any wish to 
of the “ J on d v C1 ° n ,,° the performance the llra ’ aS r bot h their interests weic 
tl d i«^r g n 0SCS He was fulfi l Z ° 50 far as the return to Eng- 

*£» a.n(l 1 ion pvnlr 11t , rt j ...I. 1 i 


ai ! d lct ‘he other membeis nf +. ' 
human pviamid ” ' , °‘ the 

thiew himself -it n,,'. \ Pnvarcl and 
the spectators, crying ° ne f o{ 

my master ' ” > & AI y master. 


my master ' 

wcllMhen, let’s 1 It ' offt 1 5 IZ S “ Vei y 
But Mr FowWi f t0 thc s teamer ” 

andful of banknofi f ar ^ vlth agood 


.r C‘ , 7. u ' lwuve l001 < as it he deserved 
’ , , hen explained why lie no longer 
washed to delay Mr Fogg y . 

thron J? e +i en A r i 3 ‘he steamer passed 
at Sip n dlC ^ 0 ‘ d en Gate, and arrived 
town (i ldacisco - While walking 111 the 
mma, £n d 7’ Mr F °SS’ " hy the most' 
wfoo hn n e c i iance ' Jnet the detective, 
VO agc d k yiZ±°l hl ,f s, ?ht dunng the ] 
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the latesuThis 1 " Lo° ^ P ei ^fet huTto Euro' aax>es \" had iecl[kd 
And Passetmfoi.f E ° n il h k0ses ” depart delir-hfo r ii Upc ’, s 1 0 he explained how 
finding hi S m |C;f !’ m the excitement of m ih r rn l 16 wou ‘ d he to tiavel thither 
way to the | i- LI " . l !f> a,n » went all the Passem f lpan X Fogg Meanwhile, 
^i*culous e no S e hit L?' ^ off tS SS ,^n. buying some 

m», ,k,«v B « $ss? » f sisksswss. 

danger and at c;, Y 
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™ £>»& HS.'ffitt is -nr* and h,s “ mia ' ,i0 " s as 

Grant, after liun-Tl SteamC ^^ e ^al h Jr co rC ° ( , la > s and three nights they 
Tankadfin. the 7 P ,nast ^ of the a matter of 362 miles. 
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Gmnt, after pa y m „ 
i*uiKacioru the f,.iv tun 

:incl the pn/e as will ir«‘ a f lC i d upon - 
a a t Yokohama, the, e to ri; lad arrncti 

tu o to discover that 
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Four ^^ d a mat tor of 3S2 mites. 

should h da >, S and fo ur moie nights 
j;‘? ! ',, lhave taken them to New York, 

had prcnirp i' C> ’ p,r 'rinch Passepartout 
1 prc P ared * came, as the tiam was 
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<X attacked by a band of Sioux Indians, 

I who endeavouied to stop it, after dis- 
j abling the duvet, but, of course, did not 
\ know which of the handles to work. 

| rxASSEPARTOUT saves his friends from 
I i INDIANS, AND IS CAPTURED HIMSELF 

] Thanks to Passepartout, the pas- 
\ senders weie saved by his managing 
1 to ci awl along the bottom of a carnage 
] and disconnect the engine horn the 
1 tram, so that while the engine went 
on alone, the carriages slowed down at 
Foi t Kearney station, where the Indians 
made off, ah aid to meet the soldieis 
stationed theie 

It was found, howevei , that Passepai- 
tout and two otheis had been taken 
piisoneisbv the Indians, and, of couise, 
Mi Fogg would not continue his journey 
until his sei want’s fate was assured A 
company of soldiers were sent in puisuit 
of the Indians, and next day they 
leturned with Passepartout and the 
othei two, whom they had recoveied 
alive from the Sioux But, meanwhile, 
the tram had been made up again, and 
had continued on its way to New Yoik 
| 'lhe next train would not leave until 
that evening This meant a serious 
3 delaj, as Mi Fogg had to catch the 
1 stcainci foi Liverpool at New York at 
5 nine o’clock on the evening of the 
j eleventh As the ground was covered 
\ with snow, and a strong wind was 
| rising, there lemamcd the possibility of 
5 making good speed in an ice-boat ! 

A SURPRISING JOURNEY OVERLAND IN AN 
AMERICAN ICE-BOAT 

So, in a huge sledge furnished with 
stiong sails, the party set out to cover 
the 200 miles between Kearney and 
Omaha, vvhete the laihvay to Chicago 
could he joined The run of the lce- 
3 boat was an entire success, and at 
Chicago there was no lack of hams 
foi New York. But, alas, Mr Fogg 
\ was three-quarteis of an horn late in 
3 New York, and the Liverpool steamer 
l had gone 1 

| There was nothing foi it but to 
j hue a boat, and this was no easy 
I matter. Not until he had offered the 
j raptam of a steamer ir.Goo to take 
j himself and his three companions to 
5 Bouleaux, w heic the^toarner was hound, 
I could he get away bom New York. 
But, of course, he did not wish to go 
to Bordeaux. and when they had been 
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OF FAMOUS BOOKS 

at sea some days Mr Fogg had to take 
the extieme measure of bi thing eveiy 8 
member of the new, then imprisoning J 
the captain, and assuming command jj 
himself, for it now appeared that he I 
was a practised navigator 1 

They had got to within 770 miles of , 
Liverpool when the coal entuely gave | 
out, and Mr Fogg then bi ought the jj 
captain to reason by the simple piocess s 
of buying the vessel fiom him at jj 
£12,000, which was much above its | 
value He then gave 01 tiers to bum > 
the masts, and so they went along, f 
teat mg up all the woodwork to feed the | 
furnaces, until, when they amved at f 
Queenstown, the vessel was only a S 
hagment of what it had been But Mi 5 
Fogg presented j,t to the captain, and 
left him on fnendly terms 

M r FOGG ARRESTED AT LAST, AND WHY 
HE THOUGHT HE HAD LOST HIS WAGER 

Train to Dublin, and steamer to 
Liverpool left him only six hours to do 
the journey fiom the Meiscy port to 
London It would have been sufficient , jj 
but, as he stepped on the quay at Livei jj 
pool, Fix, the detective, laid his hand g 
on his shouldei and, showing the ordei f 
of ai rest, said f 

“ I arrest you in the Queen’s name! | 
So off to pi ison was Mr Fogg hurried, « 
and he had been two lioui silicic before 5 , 
Passepartout and Aouda amved m com- / 
pany of Fix, the latter out of breatli and * 
lus liau wildly disoidered, to announce | 
that it was all a mistake, as the ical ; 
bank-robbei had been aiiested 1 Mr. . 
Fogg said not a woid, but, with auto- | 
matic piecision, lifted Ins hand and \ 
stiuck the stupid detective to the s 
giound He walked away with Aouda , 
and Passepartout, luted a carnage to | 
the station, commanded a special tram ; 
to London, and arnved tlieie as the 
fingers of the station clock showed ten j 
minutes to nine. He was five minutes j 
late and had lost his wager 1 1 

Not only had poor Phileas Fogg lost I 
lus wagei, hut he had wasted Ins J 
fortune, and Aouda sought to console - 
him in his dejected finme of mind. ; 
She had ic.nllv come to love the | 
strange, quiet man, who. on every | 
occasion on which he was tested, had | 
shown the kindest ot licaits And he j 
himself was in love with her, though 3 
he woulcL never have avowed it. It I 
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“THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO* 


and then we pass theseinto the dish, beneatli 
tin, floating specimen that we wish to mount 
While the seaweed is still in the water, we 
remove any lingering impuiities, such as 
grains of sand, w ith a camel-hair brush, and 
then 1 using our zinc and paper so that the 
spi cimeii rests upon the paper, though it is 
still m the water, we ai range it neatly and 
artistically by means of the brush If there 
are any ugly pieces or ends that spoil the 
genet al outline of the specimen, these may 
be snipped off under water with scissors 
So soon as the specimen is nicely arranged 
on the paper, we raise the zinc gently out of 
the water, taking care not to disarrange the 
seaweeds The water runs off the paper and 
through the holes in the zinc Now slide the 
sheet of mounting-paper, on winch the speci- 
men is resting, off the zme on to a sheet of 
muslin or calico that has previously been 
laid on some sheets of thick blottmg-papei. 

MOUNTING THE SEAWEEDS 
With a perfectly clean sponge of fine 
texture mop up the water that is lying on the 
papei, taking care, however, not to touch or 
disarrange the specimen in any way Then 
lay over the paper and specimen another 
clean, smooth piece of muslin or calico, and 
on top of this several sheets of blotting- 
paper Tlie whole must then be put into 
a press, but the pressure must tlot be very 
great. If a press is not available, use large, 
heavy books, laying them on evenly and 
carefully After two or three hours, the 
blotting-paper should be removed, and fresh 
paper put m its place, but the muslin or 
calico must not be removed At intervals of 
twelve or fifteen hours, this process should 
be repeated, and at the end of four day s the 
calico may be removed, and the seaweed 
llseflt transferred to dry paper, and, if neces- 
sary, pressed as before 
In most cases it will be found that the 
specimen will adheie to the mounting-paper 
undu pressure without any adhe-sive material 
being uccessarv Should it be necessary, 
fi)' LVCr ’ stick the seaweed down, the 
following is an excellent method Boil some 
milk, and sknn off the skin that rises to the 
top Then placing the specimen upon a 
piece ot smooth calico, with a sponge 01 soft 
rag moisten the piper with the milk, and 
lay the sheet carefully upon the weed, which 
vv ill adhere to the pnpu The sheet should 
then lie- put under pressure as before. 

HOW TO MOUNT THICK SEAWEEDS 
The thicker kinds of seaweeds, like bladder- 
wraek and us relations, should be washed m 
resh water to remove the salt, and may then 
la- ilrvd between towels and pressed in the 
manner st .ted ibove. To affix these to the 
mouiumg-sheetb, i little guin may be used 
Uith these- eoarser weeds, if it is not eoil- 
vuuuit to mount them at once, we may 
allow them to dry m the air, and then, when- 
ever vve are ready to mount, we should soak 
than m U>ilmg water lor about twenty 
minutes Hus rc-mov es the salt and other im- 
pnr’tii s and , 'tier wards they nuy be washed 
in iresh vvat.r, and pressed as de,cnbed 


The sticky kinds of seaweeds, after being 
arranged on paper, should be allowed to dry 
in the air before being pressed, or they will 
adhere to the calico and be spoilt 
All specimens should have written against 
them the time and place where they were 
gathered, and their name and family, if 
possible It will take time to identify all our 
specimens, but this may be done by r consulting 
a book upon seaweeds vvith coloured plates, 
sucli as is to be found in most public libraries 

CATALOGUING THE SEAWEEDS 
Like land plants, the great family to which 
the seaweeds belong are arranged m groups, 
and many of the species can be distin- 
guished from one another only by close 
examination This work of ldentitymg what 
we have collected and mounted is, however, 
interesting, and, of course, a named collection 
is infinitely moie v aluable and creditable than 
a mere collection of odds and ends, the names 
of vv Inch are unknown It is impossible here 
to give any’ account of the various species ot 
seaweeds, but we shall find it helpful to know 
that theie are three mam groups— the green, 
the red, and the olive-coloured 
The first group consists , principally’ of 
thread-like or net-like weeds, and most of its 
varieties are found not in the sea, but in 
fiesh water 

The vv eeds belonging to the second group 
are exclusively marine. They are, as the 
name implies, nearly always red m colour, 
and are very light and delicate, and frequently 
almost transparent Some are like moss in 
appearance, others resemble ferns, and others 
look something like coral. They are the most 
attractive of all the seaweeds fiom the col- 
lector’s point of view, and many of those in 
the picture on page 4876 belong to tins group 
The third group is also exclusively marine 
The weeds belonging to it aie generally large 
and coarse, and m foreign waters are almost 
like small floating trees The very common 
bladder-wrack of our coasts, that coarse, 
brown weed with fi onds and air-vessels that is 
found cveiy where, and dries black, grows 
sometimes to a height of ten or eleven feet, and 
the clusters are often twelve feet or more ui 
circumfei ence Some weeds of this gioup 
are small and beautiful, w bile others are fiat 

HOW TO KEEP THE SPECIMENS 
When vve have collected a large number of 
seaweeds and have arranged our specimens 
on sheets of paper as described above 1 , so that 
they present sotnevv lint the appearance shown 
on page 1.876, the next question that arises is 
where and how shall wc keep these sheets. 

The sheets look veiy well indeed when 
framed and hung upon the walls of a study, 
or dining-room Expensive frames are not 
needed , those sold at about a shilling or 
eighteinpence each in many shops are quite 
good enough for the purpose 
Instead of a portfolio vve can use a' box, 
especially if we are collecting several speci- 
mens 01 each kind of seaweed 
Whatever may be the plan followed, the 
great thing is to observe neatness and 
order in the arrangement of the specimens. 
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A useiul point to remember when 
beginning is tint tath capital can be fitted 
into a square, eyept, of comse, the letters 

* *ri , " uc 1 “ ne s q»aie between them 
l be U tters m pictme 3 have been done 
with a brush dipped in ink, which, by the 
war is a betur thing to use'than a steel 111b 
" l 1 U ' n 7" P'JPti or any othet rough 
tam e has to be untten upon Or a quill 
pm will m ike excellent letters 
I et us look at the pictures of the two 

0,1 pa "? 4§ 79 Which is the 
clearer and more easily read? 'I he bottom 


TO 


one. of course, and yet it took but, 
very little longer to do than the other, 
ne must always remember to gnc pro 
niinence to the most important woid by 
writing it m the largest letters, or using 
another set of letters, as rve see has been 
done on the second label fins rule applies 
to e\ ery thing— not only to addi esses. 

At first rre shall need a pencil-line as a 
guide to keep the letters straight, but when 
we have become more accustomed to the 
work, we shall be able to do without tins, 
just as we do without it in ordinary writing, 


__ — - * *■ wivniimji 

A CABINET MADE FROM CIGAR-ROYFS 

w ™ s A-sr s vs/'r *"»- •» *■» " aStL 

timSi'SASy “>■ ,,ule x'S: fta 


ful purposes 'I wo of 
the cigm -boxes should 
by of similar si/c, but 
the thud need not be 
quite the same si/e, as 
it is going to be pulled 
to pieces and the wood 
ot it used First we 
must take of! all the 
paper 1 his can easily 
.1 co,le by damping 
with a wet sponge and 
letting the boxes stand 
few minutes before 
lemoving the paper 
U hen we have got all 
the piper oft, w e must 
allow the boxes to dry 
giaclually, and not seek 
to hasten the process 
by putting them m 
lront of the fire, which 
would piobably crack 
the wood The third 
J3ox we take apait, 

being as cnretul as pos- 
sible not to bieak the 
Pieces, and keeping 

iLv*-*. " iuch we 

shall use presently 
, ost cigar- boxes 
•me a brand-mark 
burnt m on the out- 
side of the lid, so we 
turn the lids, making 
the inside what w.is 
lornicr!) the outside 

, fr ™ w cu ttmg luo 

^tnps 01 wood from 
the cigar-box that we 
took to pieces, and 
m a k 1 11 g them the 
proper sue, we Cn 
} bom into the cigar- 

!™«c„ & 
through the two 



3 

**3 


1 ; tiie t 

! or the boxes will u , — 4 * UUJ P“ , te wo snail nnu con- t 

3 ll °n Now u e t-iL J* Kee P them m post- e n , PtmA , veniuit for museum » 

or cotton, cut them V'° p,eces of miui n nn - S for , tm >' bottles, for seeds, and I 

'>v' t 11 to some ornamental lm ° t , her , lll »igs that boys and girls f 

-“i ‘ L a nd ought to keep in proper oidci, 


J ' The waI > cabinet complete 


sides ot the two boxes 
f.ice to face, and this will 
give us a two-compait- 
nient cabinet, with a shelf 
m the middle of each 
compartment, as seen in 
picture 1 With pieces of 
the broken box we make 
two slips— one to go right 
along the^ top of our 
cabinet outside and the 
other right along the 
bottom Pictui e 3 shows 
that the piece on top and 
the piece on the bottom 
are similar 111 pattern 
Both should be glued 
on, and a few' nails will 
help them also, hut we 
must take care not to 
split the wood Now 
by putting on a long 
piece top and bottom, 
supported by two 
biackets, which* we' 
cutfiom the third box, 
we can give our cigar- 
box cabinet both 
stiength and orna- 
mentation We now 
cut a narrow strip 
of wood about half 
an inch wide and the 
length of the doors 
After rounding this 
on two of its comers, 
we glue it to the edge 
of one of the doors, 
so that it will come- 
over the edge of the 
other door, as seen 
in picture 3 Two 
tiny in ass knobs, one 
for each lid near ns 
edge, will complete 
the cabinet, which We 
may hang in our bed- I 
rooms, and which ] 
we shall find con- 
venient for museum 
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HOW TO CHOOsFcHRlSTMA S ppf’^ 7® 

art of choosing Christmas presents I,eT a , “ KE 5 ENTS 

not ,,nIv * ■ - table r-f f T ‘“‘PM-stand for the dressing- 

table can be bought for about 3s 6d, A pair 

haiuHterrhf 1 t f 2 f or , a btt,e embroidered 
‘ Kerchief, for which we need not pav 

more than 6Xd or S?/d . or a veil, are 


s 




T HI :,;! 1 rt <,f ch oosing Christmas presents lies 

not only m study imr the tastes of tii„ 

hnciin‘V i ;; r ' vhom , the y are intended, but m 

?tr. ‘i-Esssr 

of shrinking tontrar >* a « unpleasant habit 
have half qi,,ckIy '?”« b ^re we 

■«• «®Si S'poS b0 " 

steel ait by fai the’hlu s J Ker , ones lined with 
lunK AVood one oi’ 0r v they wear ewel- 
U that is too dear sh ° a , bo ', , i 3 s 6d , but 

‘•Ptctacle-case costm‘<i ,gh K ' ke a ,ealher 

P\v anythin" frotn^r/ ( olle cm, of course, 
f °° fr 

on the wall ? Or we mirf ! enC! l r lo hang np 
cushion of flowered l b , U niake a little pin- 
bran We cretonne stuffed with 

pieces from cli’a r cove^’ lln<J some odd 
cushion, which shomd n,t CUUl ,"" s The 
indies squnie should , easure abou ‘ seven 
bjok-muLlm % n, a 5e,tK red ', VUh wh.te 
allround the edge hnished off gatl . ,eied fnii 

s-s'A-’^ass&Sj a 

brocade* to hoId^EbaH^f' . n ’? d . e of sl,k or 
useful and easily madi j f I 0tc let cotton « 
how to cut it out we can lit i' e are not sure 
If we beg,,, earty, noth. n 7 oPr^ 2569 
be nicer than to work the SUk Urbe ' cou 'd 

square described on ‘ bbon '"° rk table- 
kercluef or glove sichVte 2r 3‘> or the hand- 

u ?3' °r the brush a!idcomlfha 0ned on P a Se 

!• lower-pots make nr?a. ba £ 0,1 Page 9S3 
now to be had m soft sUadcs cn'n 1 h , ey are 
‘■•d pink, and quite artist mV eand ? rc en 
bought for Is or ‘ ,s fol ’’ V pCS ca » be 
can spend a little more -LT’ of cour se, one 
quite delightful beaten l gU some ‘hi„ K 
boess. Aiern or LS “PPw-work or 
odd corner of the lm, 1 P'ant will fin an 
glass flowcr-va.sc" forZ’SST ’ °, r ? * 

° r a IS -'-=>• » common nd ^ ab ? ul 9 d 
PRESENTS FOR A GlRr 

J host 01 us who iwif, n 
mmL * u ho niitot not ht ? ro ' vn ” u P sisters or 
many of these things WlI! r «"d 


certain „!! , 0r S '+ d - or a veil > are 

■..«« i "s rsa* bui * 

e , * K eady referred to, if it is made big 
miub? 1 ,0 , 10 d a P a,r °1 party shoes, 01 it 
mother VC a be C m s . c l u . are for a work-bag for 
these bn An olcJ , lady might like one of 
'rrei, bag D 1,1 s il k tor a church bag, to 
chief 'f , ra 7 er ' book , nynm-book, liandker- 
1 spectacles, or any other small articles 

f-ISEFEJT, AND ATTRACTIVE GIFTS 

rniiea Jlg , s ! ster n,| ght like one of those little 
fiv i i'i g ° d Salety -P'ns which are so useful to 
ceQi b i; ou ! e ' tle ' or a ‘urn over collar These 
enhlrl r 1 , 2 . S ° r a little “safety” purse, 
which 111 ea he [ U1 th a long silk cord attached, 
Which costs about IS . or better uf.ll the 


}S8 


which costs about is 7' or," better “stdl"’' the 
« be <l 011 Page 4028, which we could, 
ot course, make ourselves 

useful ‘IS if r Car T"S opeia-glasses is another 
varimii '^ s T nt Tlief»c bags are made now in 
under" "? loUr ^,"’ Itb a b “l e looking-glass 
.. eft ne . alb ‘he bottom of the bag is 
drnwinlh lo d lbe Sjass firm, and the top is 
or‘?«: ani? by n C0 ,V 1 bese cos ‘ about is 6d 
thev he 1 are real 'y very useful to anyone, for 
the glasses 1 purse and handkerchief as well as 

r ,il a r a t Ur ? edition of the poets makes a 
L-er n r, '^ 1U ? P resei, ‘ AH the* bookshops 
from 6d to is^d SeIectlon at P r,ces var >’ 1!, ° 
nothing can be more useful 
work , b |! C 1 ln sdver » or in that art metal- 
desl^in V' lcb ls now being used a great 
aboli t 3s 6d altract,ve designs These cost 

s > ft-* k i e Jal,c > -shops keep useful little black \ 
m nn 1 '! p v ,s ^ "’“h Silt frames to fasten f 
neoiilr* i Umbre , a These are useful to 5 
car ti lravel much hy omnibus or tram- I 
connrr ‘ ey are , n,ade to take two or three 
ITaiiv cr a , ralhv ay ' Icket > and only cost 6tfd f 
rubber^ S ' v °uld welcome a manicure | 
ones a e sbou ld choose the large wooden I 
made* m IS *? r Is 9d m preference to those f 

serviceable'' 1 Vel "’ wlueh are Ilot nKarIy :,s 1 

is mnS makes a welcome present if a girl 
S Inuslca l, and costs only about is 6d 

Ne\t*rm AT T° G1VE A A1AN 
not so ,*nsu° l . lr !st comes father Men are 
thought nf^ tnter ‘ or . for after we have 
and 'tohid I? I P e ' s,j nds, slippers, ash-trays, 
hide ?cn ^ b °' eS - there seems to be very { 
vase m 1,1,, Eu PPose we buy a little spill- I 
make bo, f e , a . nd \ vb,tc d,lna for is , and f 
bv cutting off hundred paper spills to fill it 5 
Papers - nil f " h,tc edges of old news- | 
fo,d «"S ‘hese quite tight. A 
good o, 1 wastepaper-basket quite a 

a is ?,aner t" E bo V«‘ U for 6d -or f 
1 pc knife might Jjc appreciated 
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TO BUILD A BOY’S LATHE 

the legs, or uprights, each of which is made 
for simplicity of one solid piece of plank. , ot 
any one of the woods just named as bemg 
suitable for the bed Each is a it ■ «g«r from 
a common deal ot hardwood ^ plank iwP> 
9 inches wide by 3 «ches thick 1 n the sum 
sizes, and cut oft to 3 feet m #, 1 
pieces must be smoothed mtfwUha ^ plane, 
and the sides cut tapered as seen mpicture; 
running from 9 niches wide at the botton 

to 6 inches wide at the top 

The dimensions thus far are not scry 
important, but those now to be > noted are, 
Tlu toD of each leg has to be shouuiereu 

receive P .hc 3-»i "“WS* 

has to be tenoned into its foot f «e 
other dimensions are marked from a 


HOW 

lathe is a nuclnne in which pieces of 
wood or metal are turned to circular 
shapes Good lathis are expensive if 
purchased, btenisc they are made wholly ot 
metal, and are* pioduced very accurately 
Consequently mam lads who would wish to 
possess one are unable to save enough money 
to do so tt ith the exercise of a little skill, 
some slight help, and a small outlay, many of 
us will be able to.constiuct a very simple 
lathe m which most kinds of plain turning 
can be done just as w r cll as in one built 
more expensiv el> by an engineer The lathe 
is shown in pictures 1, 2, and 3, and its 
separated parts subsequently We shall see 
th.it it is cheapened and rendered easy of 
const! uction by being made mostly of wood. 

FAST I'CAOfTOCV 


MO/ABIC POPfFF 



Au easily-made foot-lathe for a boy, showing alt the different working parts 

line, and not from an edge This is l “. 
portant The bed must be fastened seen > 
to the legs - 'i he best plan is to saw shot" 


The very few portions which are of iron may 
be readily obtained Anyone attempting to 
make the lathe should be familiar with the 
methods ot jointing wood explained on 
pages 13 (5 and 13-16 

1 he working parts are placed on supports 
termed the bed, or bed-w ay s, which are carried 
on the leg’s, also called uprights, or standards 
'lhe bed-ways are made of two strips of deal, 
or beech, birch, mahogany, or oak, well 
seasoned and free from knots and Haws 
Each measures 4 feet long by 2 inches wide by 
3 '5 inches detp These must be planed length- 
wist truly on each side, and each adjacent 
side must be finite square with its fellow 
It we cannot use the plane well, some 
carpenter will^ do this work for us in half 
ail hour These w'ays are fastened to 


out of the legs at the top, as shown in pic 

shoulder the ends of the bed 


‘ypvL* 


2 and 4, and shoulder the euu-, 1 

strips also Then two fi-ineh bolts ateac 1 
will be driven thiough holes bored l!irou„» 
bed-strips and uprights . 

At the bottom the legs are tenoned 
the feet, as seen in picture 5 Two ten 
are cut on the low'er ends of the legs, * „ 
mortises to correspond in the feet y 
serve that the mortises are wider than 
tenons at the bottom end This is to pet 
of the insertion of the wedges shown, to 
driven in when the tenons are being gin 
Picture 5 shows the appearance 01 the jo 
when made thus, before the ends are 


I* 
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where the °most °c Cr °' er the hinder Straps the bed nnkinr? "? tl * t,le u PPer fittings c 
treadle shofod be TT strnin comes TT 1 and 2-’ TiLTcT^ 6 " 055 ! i,rSt to P Icturt 
terably oak niade °f hardwood Pi,ls to the left the ™ COn i!? nse tbe Iast headstoc 
secondhand for a T" P urc hase the ne/T' a,ld the tool-^l h* f b,e P°PP et to the righi 
to forge one tk feu ’ Pence, or T J “ ,nan the woik ihP between The first dme 
the lathe, lea\ nl'r'T 0 '^ P !etes theTramT 111 J encl °t lon<r nT COnC r Sup P orts the right-han< 
-t still to»T the hea ^ f ^K ™ “ d t,ie « 


Or * d011 e UUKS and tool- upon the third 

I,a ' e Jtist S seen how S t ff f ' atnin g which we P two ^pieces^o/ 66 " ln ,P ;c , tllre r > IS b 
^ fo to’befitted 6 # a ^bSToT^i 

stmple that J siTn Urcs - ,s so eVn 't’ a " d sf are shTw “P^’ts, seen m p.ctun 

. « « ss&r&nBB 3 & ‘isw 
- -* - — - — — “ 838 alto "- 


i dllU 2 I l.op “•ei LU U1LLUI 

to the left the Z con 'P nse the fast headstoi 
and the tool-resPTP 6 P°PP et to the rig! 
thewoik tlio T 1 between The first dm i 

end of long piTesTf ? PP i° rtS ^enght-har 
t0 The T' “Pcn the tlimd * a " d thC CUttU,i 
of tw’o K pieces Ck of Seen ln .P ;cture r . « but 

A5S*-S 

and ft _i. '5? npnghts. seen in oictures 1 



■THINGS TO HAKE AND THINGS TO DO— V 
were pinched bv thf« . . . ' k> 


m.nidid-screw were pinched bv the end r . ' fj 

* srrevv , it would boon hr,„ m „ i , and a cu P-cJiuck, all as shown m 

!’' U l Ure l_ 2 ?’ , 2 , ! - and. 22 respectively. The 


w cre pinched bv the end » 

, I lu ntnlsV.UcSIheT" , , ;ccoi lu b *‘"t>ed 

1 «'f damping , es r. lie" IhL “ V ,c ‘ thod 

'C.v ffld.uiMt.qS nan,e 'y. of a 
A (<>nunou bolt hi&'iK ? wn , 111 Picture 16 
reo s.s cut in the I head sunk mto a 

little v.u below .1 ! . k ,’ Sceu ln Picture i 3l a 
is passed through •> a , nd lts body 

cuitieand pro?ectnur lie 0 bc | rcd down the 
Over tins a wash erf. es nT th ° ^d-cheeks 
the cheeks, and a ,7, gC ? ,1 ? u K h to budge 

I the •lead down ‘ An^Lnn, pm<J,es 
1 supply these paits ironmonger could 

made 1 ” of' 'iron^casTf m pictllre must be 
Pictures iS and to om"\ patl V rns shown in 
other for the L> 9 \,U?I ° r ,5 be so <-^, the 
V\ e should be able i m ,e actual rest 
follow mg the drawings mi? the P atte rns by 
ture 18 in plan is < mS i !, le Pattern in pic- 
tlie left, and tlle boss fo/’d' SOcket to 

looselv Wlth i U re f T,,j! U SCrew is htted 

worker will f It a sLewmV° me , ma ‘ l1 - 
Pmchnig the tee-rest ?» a?,.? tbe sock <-‘t for 
mid one for holding he foot d5 Ulred p , 0sltlol h 

‘" r “ d "“-u -ii t k° tdir 1 :. 


lirttfTf J?’ i 2 ! 1 ' d,ld 22 respectively? "t he 
ee-nti! s f th° f “ ,K a, { d dnv,n S work between 
su ported h. S !, C01 'i for , ,ar H e ' 11,111 pieces 
onlv ilu' ,! > ,’ ha heacRtock mandrel 
1 iree’nn'r if rd l0r ,JleCtS which are neither 
These are n* Mlpport , cd in tile last ease, 
mindr/l n„1 screw ed on the nose of the 
be mad I i d '“icrd'-inge Picture 3 o must 
nc made by a mc-tal-tunier , at and 22 are 

tnd enh!' patt f rns similar to the castings, 

to be s \ JV 1 >r<u ‘ i ’ or lron > i)Ut they have 

caifbeM ,r! f by 1 ! ,rner > w’heii the chucks 
can be turned up truly in their places. 

melt in- prun f’’. or f or h) of the chuck, seen m 
, d ?V en into one end of the piece 
nf i ?. , “ Ch lt! V s to rot ' ,tc . the fork afford 
" k , 7 necessary leverage- All work which j 

Ums ill? !f v in length is driven I 

nniidf? f r l,cr ? n , d heing supported on the ; 
mandrel centre of the mov able poppet £ 

serf w ,n J ??’ P ate ’ P‘^ u,re 2f > n> shown The j 
I inr,J n „ le centre holds very small pieces ; 
sercu p ! eces must be secured with wood S 
The h 1 tV" ,r0m the back through the holes. [ 
r r ffi or cup c huck, seen in picture 22, | 
be hmf i Sho ? P ,e V es ol w’ork which have to | 
rfd , I 0r bored out 0,1 the front end The 
-^^nimo it with a hammer, and 


is th C , 1( . 1S i , J ven , lnto 11 with a hammer, am 
aTJi? d i W i thout «">’ hither assistance 
be r>/ t leI i bek ^ ” lcb 01 1 inch uidewil 
“ e required, a fork," a obtained ",* t *° ,'n' v ? ‘Olathe It can be 

A POPGUN MAHr PD i 7 dd,eri0r “^ 00 ^"°p 

"•'•popgun IS an an.us ,,e Imi 7 , Utl FROM A OUILL 

HL'ZLW n,ake wltlfo'u ft HSL *3 01 *he qu.ll through a she of nnfnto fliw 


pushing out the pith r ,fm se ' e ' illler b y 

at each end, and C cutth e quill evenly 

make it about p-n- 
three inches lone- 
Now we take a 

raw potato anrl ti 

cut it into slices about a ouan«r c ‘ e p ° t, s ru ' 1 ‘m> d o from a qui n 
ora little more We Dush f.^ r °^ : i n !- ncb thick Then h„n 1 through the quiil 

through one of the shces r>t & end °f l *ie quill die m’nf P ? s ,ln h'' j|ns ranuner into one endot 
wil cause a piece of 'pot ? to f P °'f to ' and this can Till 1 ° ?« f,re 01 >r popgun, which we 
of the quill Thr-*n to stick in one end • * C ^^ten as we wish hv nnchimr tiie 

answers To" Cn““ °‘"' r tnd 

O n P-ge 4766 we have a PICTURE 


■ » VI AV IJUILL 

Lit .!?,; 111111 tbrou Sh a slice of potato, thereby 
f|._ “wyi 1 P'cce of potato at that end 
shown 1 V, ue niake a piece of wood as 
rammer" f? p, , Cture Tllli « to act as the 
er I he thin part should be almost the 
- I — ■ 1 1 si7e of the quill, 

and the thick end 
is to, prevent it 
from going too far ■ 
through the quill i 
f-*r inln nnp pnff fit f 


■ 1 !.eta,p s rZ&rwS “ 

a* 1 ■“ 

be °n thVLhe?°[i‘‘of e the laf p fL” shouW 
wrong way up anrl tl?. g \ Ute r S r ating are 

,e N :^'i:i« to° the wrone 


cirirl Ue ? an ^ Ire our popgun, which we 
einntv" o ten as W’e wish by pushing the 
omil'nn ? nd into a slice of potato The 
P Pgun makes very good amusement 

PUZZLES ON PAGE 4766 

way rotmd r0,,ey ' ! ’ ll,lndles urealso the wrong 

side nf h ?," ,0t0r ; car lb not only on the wrong 
and us ia!? ro ? d ’ but tbe handle of its door 
and th« x . ln,eter ar e in their wrong positions, 
place " Le nun,ber ,s *n its wrong 

floor of'fi.L the vvindou -sashes on the first 
q n I le middle shop is wrongly placed 
read from t ! VOrds ,“ To are made to 

10 In fhi "} S T ‘"Stead of the outside 
-■'-e ( , n ., ‘f^ht-hand corner of the picture 
? ei, l of the lnnd-rail on each side of 


I,,,,—- ^ THE PUZZ L F tt! 'V? Ip ' S ° fc ^ S waj round 

pu'rit ga’SmRLLh h,b 'o?y LE n ai S^^ E : ON PAGE 4774 

Iigs are described, and d?Me ' * kn °' Vn 1 The common Vdnous , ar t' c|e s referred to 
the ., i;kt Tj ? e are the 3 Tea I " mo, i sweet chestnut , 2 Herrings , 
,GS TO '■ vkE «<“ T,i,.j Cb T „ 4 lk > 5 0at! > . 6 Honey, 7 Apples 
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Fur the u hole v. endow from the eight 
I'>mo in the top -.".ii to the eight panes 
Hi tin. l*»wt» -ash was frosted over m a 
u.<k aid dun ; me iciness which not 


K 

i), , 

i > 

v 

\ 


c.mdu ti.e 
id unj point 


t 


f <1*1 
{ tu 


OF FAMILIAR THINGS— 
after the leaves are down ? You know 


.tarlight outside at a 


„ but expressed 

vonduful design fidl of beauty 
I st< <>d there all of a sudden up 
! Inn ei sa>h a blast of cold air 
a i o .it to the marrow -bones and into 
tr< oi. .m >piarg a wisp of a man with a 
m re ’ 1 1 tit t u ce and a \ ei v blue nose 
Nam. o! Frost,” he said m a sharp 
e ” lack Frost Address, Icicle 
'■ HI'*. s »ow Place, North Pole Trade, 
pham . r, gh/iei, and decoiator,” 

1 at urn e hopped under the bed- 
i ’ ' » • 1 1 - and ttien ;>aid to my visitoi 
l f kH« » me the greatest pleasure to 
nukt your acquaintance I hate heard 

of eor beioie " 

I suppose su but j on know nothing 
about me Nou do not know' that I 
h\v mar the North Pole m a neat little 
"Imp with two steps down from the 
puuntnt t<> the front door two dormer 
window-, n. the tiled root, arid uitli a 
1 tld wnlt ogn o\ er the front, announcing 
J ic , I m -1 Plumb, r and Glazier. ” 

In M'U' > to tin? I vent tiled to reply * 

1 .’..v you aie clever m turning 

v tu into ia, giving people colds, and 
!n,.ksug i lunds comedown a., snow , but 
as to win Ilia you are married whether 
y ou are a Libual or a Consei vative — on 
thing, 1 am ignorant " 

IU .so ~e\l In- legs and said sharply 
‘ a»u m aruit In point of fact, 
\ t > ' WU-a aitist on earth And 
u Ur ’lam e.icom j.nng u> mid that 
S e>,n- do not leccgm-e me as such” 
ln ! ’ho'.kl pm R A alter your 
* hat i- tf.e only nw u.s of know* 

s ' an odist m Fn_,Und ” 

N - * ’»’>«• ’ lU'duug at me ' ” s ud lie 
My dt-u 1 .y {, ,a), 

're, me. L v,*, m.v<> tanKi iu*m 
;•*:* i m ,.U i ee, in, ‘ 

iayk h*o ni.Mlun »hj , s s 

v“ hd: V,..! , y, .J 

’ ’ > < ** 1 * ' * a a, ss ,s m ..utmjiii 


off* 

% 


how sodden the law ns look, how' bare the } 
trees look, and how muddy and sloppy j 
and disagreeable the roads cue ? Well, f 
those are my materials. At the worst ? 
season of the year I am sent for by , 
Nature, and told to do the best I can ! 
with bare trees, sodden grass, and ; 
muddy roads And just because f 
happen to burst a few w ater-pipcs, and 
bring one or two gouty old gentlemen 
down on a slide, and set a few' thousands 
of w eaklmgs sneezing — I am abused by 
men and women, and not a single soul 
even praises my beautiful pictures’” - 
“ Oh come, notv 1 ’’said I, ” I’vehe.ird 

people praise a good white h ost ’ ’ u 

“ Bali ! Have you ever heaid of ; 
anyone sitting up at night to watch me ; 
cover a whole w indow with beauty ? j 
Why, man, it’s the most glorious and 
difficult art m the world, courrmg a . 
window You look at this one when you ; 

gel up in the morning Look at' all its f 
stais and mazes and little white leaves j 
Look at them under a magnifying glass j 
And then, glass and trees, and paths and | 
toads — all in one night — decorated ns l! ; 
a king was coming, decorated as no man * 
and no army of men could do it, and * 
nobody evet watching < how* it’s done’ j 
When I’m at w oi k, alt /he « nrlJ' v usL p •' | 

‘ I shall certainly sit up to-morutW t 
night ” - ! 

“But, mmd you, you must look out 1 
that Tom Thaw doesn't come instead n» ? 
me Tiiaw ’s a love follow ” | 

He spiang up, suddenly exclaiming , 


I believe he’s Stirling now ! 


l think 1 

hear him; Good-m Jit, my* (ruin! 
Ami, flinging open the window, h'a 
vanish, d into the night . 

in the morning I sa >v how beautitn* 
v\a> ins work Kvtrytru spiraled with 
a pure giui y r The whole wide nm-g 
ghsured umlei a white veil oi c vjimyt'* 
kweluie-,., tud file wnuh ws of ire <nn 
V.vn. trusted with Ik.-»uU» e'aC.l fVt*t a 
picture j tin* real e,aHU-y<'r<l 

v* • nder tu! nai'h of Masta j.wk Fi»-t. 
it * ! - si I' iinij.r i Inn/ . mi } .<,<* * 
















ifunaaw>«»m»ti cnaaw< 


A PYRAMID OF SILVERY FEATHERS 








•»r,j 

, •&&&. 'iM’t 

fftim 


■M \ Wt**/V * - t 

teSiS^k 








T- ' 



Mr, Vive. > viL v-fA V "v 'J 

f or L„u “ ? commonplace about hoar-frost It covers all tin. trees and plants with Us jewelled wail | 

3 Ull nil th 11 ^ tn ^ ^ Ct m 00 * w ° cases is the resuit the same Snow mny cover the face oi the earnf * ? 
\ slunk* £ S? * w a uniform dress, out not so the frost Tins cedar, like n pyramid of silvery feathers f 
** marumg su« was photographed m the garden of the Editor, as wero all the trees m these pages 
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A TRAIN THAT RUNS ON A SINGLE RAIL 


i f*-- 

i! :: " 


My//' 


> •> {’/■ *. 
rr MMh '/ 


"'J * 
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i- ^ ^ > -TitI 

- \ ' ,, , / ' _>,* j ;* vj v :>!.v..^:^3 

,aT £ £' ,‘ 1 ! 

, Ik Z.? 
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l! > *33538 

i Fa **■*■ ,v 3 * ? * ■* Vf ^ 

w*-* 

V“V. 


mm^tr 


: ( f ||/~ t^/t- //•; *■ v;^ / |y"^ j 

iJr' ,***- "'z- X ‘ "vt'"V^ 


f Tbc wondtrs of tr-ivcl never ctisc, and with aTl thL* TdvTn r ^ th^ ^ ' ^ jj 

a marvels are m store for us It Is nrohahle *»,,► k >r * t” Ct * S 1 a f ,ave becu mitl0 1,1 recent years, still greater I 
1 “des> an hour in a train that will run on a mono ''t^fl. Tf U ’ C ,hfl * be abl ° to travel at a sper-d of ISO or -Uf) g 
Picture we see a mono- id C a ? ZZZZ ^ t SU,KlB ™‘ ,nstead ° f a P™ of >*« I» «« 

jj - ’ ‘ . ' r ! centl ? »' v ‘-»tcd. which is the most wonderful vehicle ever made by man. S 

.] i’; ; - - r c-~- 7 r. a-^-TJ | 


' _ f Whet/ of Brake 

' *£rdi;r* . 

; -'■» 


vVU t • : . v ' ssP€sI»" e ' 

r * f 'ft * T "f ffi fij - f ' Wj«rl uf Uraie, ; 

J^Vy ^ -- ' 1 J||^ ' >~3r jj^\ \ 

! : *11.^1'. ^ r ■ ^ 
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Mata* dftyi * f 4 
/rrai *tA« f ‘ 




2 ey,, „,,y , _ ,- n1f L f ,., ,, - , y *• » - v.; 1 v ^ W^w*w»wWPWwi||ira.iMW» mnunf 

a This picture shows us the principle of the mon o-rail^crr^T n t ^ ^'T 

| ,l ** fitted with two gyroscopes, a and u like thnn. til. picture above, which is called a gyro-car, because 

3 of fclle whirling tops counteracts the pull of rravitv an m° PS that Spl " m aI1 l 10 ^ ltlol,i The centrifugal force 

\ \ gravity, and the car even when still, will remain upright on one rail 

3 . > kMiII _ - - ... 
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- \ y; 

■ iar 




i I -t "t 

L^V 1 -* - r. ■; i ■ 

t 1 - - ■ 
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Lr I 1 
S ^ J - s 
fc 1 K 

h’*u 


r s’ “ i,T 


SjjEy VcS* ^is r *T | «uT ~* 1 v ^ *• *► ^ 

Jp^jW!; ^ /’ * c 

y J\' _VvSI' a'Ji /T 1 A* i-ii 


3 h>j -v t „ * v -•‘•r’ ' — r > -y > / ; ^i, x ^ s T ' ~AvA J 

1 t ' 'a s'." ^ - -i ’b > "- '„•'. V.-tV.-’V' ’---ChA-1%'^ 

3 id L II M ^ S " ^ ^ ^ 4 "^^ST ** W* t Y V t £ t ^ ^ ^ V * ^ ^ t ( 

5 “ P a " Bb ‘ and s teadyon f asingVeraiL 1 wdmtherltbe*traveUing I cw- n *tar people, tnilwS' remam 

^ e , no revolutions a minute, and wm g",X r ^"tZ davs’ oTtT T° S a C0PC3 ^ 

Jnm. m mtm« wmBtmMnrinTOo ^ ^ ^ s r two “ a ys after the dnvuig power is cut off 

llrJJ lj J rr.,au ..fimiiTmrr* 1 Ac n . _ 
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pedalling, if we have first- put power 
into it bv pushing or pedalling , and 
it will continue to move until its power 
has been spent on the lesistance of the 
air, m the fnction against the road, and 
in the friction of the wheels upon their 
bearings In this case the powei we put 
into the bicycle is used up by being 
changed almost entirely into heat The 
an is made hotter, and the load upon 
w Inch tl e V icycle runs and the tyres 
are made hotter, and so are the bear- 
ings of the wheels 

Lastly, a bic^ cle may move without 
pedalling because it is a motoi -bicycle 
Here, also, the laws of energy and of 
motion are obeyed The power of the 
bicjcle’s motion has to come from 
somewhere, and if it does not come 
from our legs pedalling, it must come from 
the action, 01 pedalling, as it really is, 
of countless millions of atoms of gas, 
made by the explosion m the engme of 
the motor, and pushing against the 
movable wall of the place where thfcy 
aie made There is no very real ditfei- 
ence between the tiny thiust of each of 
these atoms and the thrust of our legs 
as we pedal a bicycle in the ordinary way 

WHY WILL A SLATE PENCIL WRITE ON 

SLATE BUI NOT ON PAPER? 

The kind of pencil that we use to write 
on slate writes simply because the slate 
is hard enough to iub it down w’hen it 
is pressed Paper is not hard enough 
to do this , if we press veiy haid we 
only tear the paper We not only 
require haidncss, but also a ceitain 
degree of roughness, to enable us to 
write Neither an ordinary pencil nor 
a slate pencil will write on glass, 
because the glass is so smooth that 
there is not friction enough to mb off 
the tip of the pencil as we move it. 


WHY WILL A PEN AND INK 
PAPER DETTER THAN ON A 


WRITE ON 
SLATE ? 




The principle of writing with a pen 
and ink is quite different from that of 
writing with a pencil, because here we 
are using a fluid, and what we want is 
a surface which will readily absorb a 
small quantity of the fluid as we write, 
but not too much of it ; and waiting- 
paper does this very well, though 
blotting-paper is too highly absorbent, 
and so dots not allow us to w nte clearly 
But a slate and a =urface of glass are 
not absorbent at all and as a rule, the 
mk iuiis very slowlv from the pen 

% 


because there is nothing to draw it, 
and it is held by the pen almost as well 
as if we were just hanging the pen in 
the air But paper, being absorbent, 
is full of tiny pores, and these draw the 
mk out of the pen m just the same way 
as a sponge vvi 1 suck up water 

WHY IS THE AIR ALWAYS SO HOT BEFORE 

THUNDER? 

As a matter of fact, the air is not 
always hot before thunder, but it 
almost always has a way of feeling hot, 
and the whole point lies m the difference 
between these two things We judge 
of the w r armth of what is around us 
by the warmth of our skin, m which 
he the sensitive ends of the nerves 
that tell us of heat and cold And 
the leason why we always think it so 
hot before thunder is that our skins are 
so very apt to get hot at such times 

Before a thundeistoim the air is almost 
always loaded with moisture Now, this 
means, naturally enough, that it is very 
slow to take up any more moisture, 
and our skins, which are always pro- 
ducing water — for we perspire all the 
time, whether we notice it or not — find 
that they cannot get rid of it to the air 
as quickly as usual, and we say “ How 
muggy and close it is i " 

Now, one of the great means by 
which the skin and the body are kept 
cool, though we are always producing 
so much heat in ourselves, is by the 
evaporation into the air of the water, 
from our skins If this process is slowed, 
the skin gets uncomfoi tably hot. 

After the storm, when the water 
has mostly fallen out of the air, the 
atmosphere can readily hold what the 
skin desires to part with, and then 
we say “ How delightfully fresh it is 1 ” 

HOW CAN WE JUDGE DISTANCE? 

Mainly we judge by experience Foi 
instance, a square box, as seen by us, ls 
made up of lines running at various 
angles This is true when we look at 1 1 , and 
a jucture of it simply copies the cirection 
of these lines If we did not know that 
that was what a square box looked like, 
we could not tell its shape A small 
child, who has no experience, is quite 
unable to tell 

A verj young child, just beginning to 
observe, cannot tell distance, either in j 
a picture or m a leal thing, because it j 
has not yet learnt that lines mnning in ] 
cutain duections mean this or that 
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is If it is anything at all like what it 
appears to be, there is no reason why, 
when we are looking at one side of it, 
other people should not be looking at 
the othei side — just as if it were, 
say, the arch of a railway bridge But 
it is absolutely impossible that anyone 
can be seeing the other side of the 
rainbow that we see 

What we call the iainbow' is made by 
the reflection of sunlight from diops of 
water in the sky Therefoie, to begin 
with, the rainbow can only appear to us 
on the opposite side of us to the sun 
Anyone tiying to look at the othei 
side of the rainbow would be looking 
towards the sun, wheie, owang to the 
\eiy nature of a iainbow, one can 
nevei be seen Now', if a rainbow is 
foimed by the reflection of light from 
drops of water suspended in the sky, 
that aie so placed as to have our eyes 
betw'een them and the sun, plainly there 
can be no other side to the rainbow' 


WllV DO OUR VOICES 
IN AN EMPTY HALL' 1 


SOUND HOLLOW 


We can almost guess the 1 lght answ'er 
to this question for ourselves if we begin 
by asking ourselves w'hy we use the w ord 
“ hollow "to express the sound of oui 
voices in such a case as this The ti uth is 
that this is the kind of sound that is pro- 
duced w ltlnn any hollow' or moi e or less 
rounded space, and, by a lather absurd 
use of language, we call the kind of 
sound pioduced in a hollow' space a 
hollow' sound 

; Now, we must ask what it is that gives 
i this cliaiacter to the sound Itisthatthe 
i sound is reflected back from the sides of 
| the space where it finds itself, and it is 
| this echoed quality that distinguishes it 
i Exactly the same thing makes the 
difference between our voices on the 
| level m the open air and in an empty 
; loom or hall The leason why furniture 
3 and people and hangings help so much 
I to deaden the sound in a room is that 
| the->e things cithei have very irregular 
j surfaces, which break up the sound waves 
] and do not leflect them truly, or else 
1 they are made of materials which are 
• soft and not elastic, and theiefore 
| simply absorb the sound and deaden it 

| Wm DOES MY VOICE SEEM LOUDER WHEN 
f > i*ur MY HANDS' OVl R MY EARS’ 

| We can help oursel\«_sto answer this 
| question if we consider the case of a 
'■} sea-shell held o\ er the car 1 hei e is no 

-j * 


sound made m the shell, but it picks 
up all the tiny sounds that are made in 
the room, and echoes them to the ear 
Our hands held over our ears act in 
exactly the same way They echo the 
sounds just as the shell does 

But it is true that the special case 
w'here the voice is our own is rathei 
different from other cases Perhaps 
we are rathei apt to think of sound as 
something that always flies “ for- 
ward ” fiom the place where it is made. 
But, just like the light of a candle, 
sound flies out equally m all directions, 
except in so far as special causes direct 
the w'aves or echo them 

So the sound made by our voices 
tiavels round 'beside our ears, and is 
caught and echoed into them by our 
hands Not only do our voices sound 
louder, but they also sound \ ery strange 
to us This is because we usually heai 
oui voices pai tly through the air w'aves 
coming against our eais, and partly by 
sound w'aves travelling through the 
head to the ears from the voice-box 
Anything that alters the propoition of 
these two seems to change the voice 

WHY DO OUR HANDS BECOME 'WARM 
AFTER PLAYING WI1H SNOW? 

It is veiy w'onderful that oui hands 
should become warm after playing with 
snow, for it must be perfectly certain 
that the cold snow' takes heat away 
veiy quickly from our warm hands 
The warmth of our hands is derived 
entirely from the blood, except at 
times when something hot is actually 
shining upon them Therefore, for some 
reason or other, a veiy much larger 
amount of blood than usual must be 
flowing through our hands The blood 
is no warmer lii itself, or the whole of 
the body would at once notice it, but 
w hat really happens is that the hands 
are getting a richer and quicker supply 
of it 

The effect is just the same, really, as 
the delightful glow that we feel aftei 
a sea-bath The bi sun lias the duty of 
taking caie of the skin, as Of eveiy othei 
part of the body Now, when the skin 
has been chilled, its life has been heavily 
taxed, and it will suffer unless it is 
compensated So the brain orders the 
small blood-vessels m the dvin, whom- 
ever it has been chilled, to lolex and 
widen so that the warm blood is able 
to circulate quickly tiuough them 
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The an also cat* lies a gieal deal of 

eht luhi^-l, i. .1 i , : 










i , v , 7 , " a gieai <ieai ol 

! , Rht wh * r |* ue me not able to see, and 
j tin mis it bark again to the sky 

If \u go up high m a balloon and 
look down ui on the eaitli, there is no 
question at all about its shining— 
the caul, its, if and the sea, and the 

Kl't "o' '? ,he df ' llds Seen f*om a 
In M<t, tin ,l( 5( rts of the earth have a 

’Vr 11 Rare , w l* ,ch set ' mb t0 be similar 
o the reddish glare which we get fiom 
the deserts of Mars b 

r our . s f’ ,f we a,e m a balloon at a 

eV ' ve ca P on!y see tllu timing 
sui lace of the earth in the daytime with 

ight all around us , but if we could see it 
bom some great distance, we should 
icalise how bright it is bo if we were on 
a ‘'?! 1Er P f ne | "'gbt-time, and w e could 
dav I ° , thc ea * th 011 " hich it was 
ikv ? f Sh0nld sce a , bnght ball in the 
3 If we were looking from t he 
moon n w wild look just as bnght as She 
moon looks to us now, and much larger 


' V cLoUDS ES Do r \VN? aRAV,TAT,ON PU1 -L THE 


^e mat be quite certain tint , e 
Newton declared fiom the first gravita 
tioi, applies to everything, nea/or lar' 

nmmhdf'r 1 ’ ^ f b ° that lts action 
Onk i Vane3 ’ but « ocs on always, 

hc'mTstake e n C f 0nStantly apt t0 fal1 wto 
, ' mis take of supposing that eravita 

'V s it 

stant is the only force m the world 

it is nnM Simp y ° ne of man y forces, and 
Jt is not by any means stiong comm red 

Gravitation, then, does attract and 

certainlv 5 ? ttractln S> the clouds’ and 
j ctrtain ly, if no other forces were it 
! ": ork - they would fall instantly I ke ! 

i 0 Zt i s i,a * ,on 

attracts JIS b “‘ as “ 

them were taken away f juTt^is 

#a^l nd k “ p them " th “‘ 


W Tll\N*A BLACK 5 ^£ ? MOKE, OmUSBD 
there aie two distinct reasons, botl 
equally important, why most wiufi 
men arc* more civilised than most blacl 
men The fust is the very evident 
reason that, as no one really mutes 
much civilisation foi himself, we require 
to be boin into a civilisation if w r e are 
to be civilised. Have we, for instance, 
“"-ted even a single letter of the 
alphabet, let alone reading and wilting? 

Hus thing — civilisation — into which 
we are born, is a kind of heritage, or 
legacy, bequeathed to us by the united 
labours of all who have gone before us, 
and it is sometimes called the social 
heritage or social inheritance When 
a black baby is born, and receives 
tins hentage, he profits by it and 
becomes, at the least, much more 
civilised than if he had been boin m 
the heart of an African forest 
But the diffeience in the social 
hentage is not the whole of the ex- 
planation of our question There is 
the question of what the baby receives, j 
m itself, fiom its parents, according j 
to whether they belong to a high or a 
iou r race of mankind. We might call f 
this the “ natural inheritance ” There- f 
fore, the answer to our question is ? 
that, in the tw r o cases, the social and the ] 
natural inheritances are very different | 

b THAN U A ,^f. H rh'? E ° NE FR,KN,) M ° RE * 


nijumcKf 

Human life goes on best by each ofru: 
devoting most of Ins love and his powei 
to some few people, and certainly w 
ought to like one friend better Uia: 
another, so long as we like that fneni 
lor the light thing If one person ha 
moie love and tenderness and faithful 
ness and honour than another, we dc 
wrong not to love him or her for thest 
tilings more than we love someone else 
who has less of them 

It is i ight that love should be rewarded 
t>y love, and cheerfulness by cheerful- 
ness The very fact helps and en- 
courages people to show their best side 
o the world, which would be scarcely 
north while if people were just as fond 
oi us whether we were kind or cruel 
Une of the most important facts in 
our Jives is that our qualities call forth 
tne same qualities in other people The 
loving mother makes loving children , 
n p. crile t y generally breeds cruelty 
lie next Questions are on page 5015 f 
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fresh snldin who came to share 
ms fetter Paul told the stoiy of 
Christ - idt hi" own conversion, and, 
with that fou ie r n soldier, discussed 
thi ideas of ] ( mis— the ideas of kind- 
ness and line of goodness and self- 
sac nh<e ot a Father in heaven who 
cares for iis and who desires us to be 
happy i:\erj word that he *aid was 
a sied destined to spread among a 
whole legion of the Roman army, m 
c ut time to bring foith a harvest in the 
taithest corners of the world 

'jTHE PRISONER IN 


, CHANaYD ALLTH§ H V^ N R S LD WH ° SE TALK 
j This great missionary, by far the 
5 greatest that the woild has ever known 
dld 11S uor k at Rome by means of 
! Slm l ,e conversation He' talked to 
| peo l ,le f i ind touched them with the 
- spell of Jesus Pie discussed the rev e- 
| lation of Jesus with the visitors who 
3 cmne to see him, and not only sapped 
3 the foundations of the mightiest empire 
; but chan S ed the world’s 

3 history i* e nC i V pdge 111 human 
1 all-mu to , ,egU ? by 5 chamed pnsoner 

locho w T f , frie / ld5 ,n a Roman 
lodging Instead of seimons, we have 

l ^^ersations Instead of deeds and a 
3 ddu ' ult theology, we have the simple 
3 influent e. of the character of Jesus 

3 Pa ill’s aS ° ne gleat In °ment m 

i aid s life at this tune. He was brought 

to trial, and, as some think stood face 
o face with Nero himself If Urn 
is indeed true, never was there a more 

P' iu ,C o!d eetl T i° f two human forces 
twfoie Ve and bou , cd > "™ld stand 
P m! i , yo , ung and insolent the old 
« ■* ne« earth, the 
th( 1, tr o n presented the death of 

others T/P; PaUl 1,ad il ™< 1 »"')• 'or 

I, He was pure, he was tender 

e w,is considerate , he loved rioditeous- 

£?Vll u,e\n S fuil ° f , :l raaniul contempt 
niHSa ' Vl!eri ess, and sin. 

-a, ,‘1°’ °, n the other hand, was a vile 
! , Ilonst< - r > -eeking and long- 

fur hi-* amu-teniuit 
a niun.hu t It 


1 


’*«». , nun and women 
He was a tv rant, 

to i,. i,i ii h anpo-.Mbiti fur men 

Tj >; 


of the most dramatic meetings- m the 
world’s history We lia\ e man’s desire - 
for God face to face with man’s desire' I 
for evil We have religion face to face j 
wuth atheism We have the old world f 
clothed m splendour and looking out of | 
eyes of lust at the new world, with that ! 
new world fettered and bowed, but re- ; 
joiemg in the eternal assurance of God’s * 
will the sun of immortality shining ■ 
on its brow. ’ ^ 

From that trial in which Paul stood • 
alone, deserted by all his friends, he l 
emerged with a verdict of " not proven," ' 
He escaped death, to lemam a prisoner. I 
The great fire which had destroyed so i 
much of the glory of Rome, the fire f 
which many ascribed to Neio himseP, I 
w'as laid by Nero's spies at the door of f 
the despised Christians, the strange \ 
people who, they said, worshipped a l 
crucified god in underground places and ! 
burying grounds ~~ l 

dhe Chnstians were a hated sect, j 
eveiy where spoken against and dis- ! 
trusted It seemed, even to virtuous f 
Romans, that a new religion which ex-' i 
alted love and commanded compassion | 
would surely rum then glorious empire, p' 
resting as it did on the force of arms j 

T-HE SCENE AT THE GATE OF ROME WHEN 5 
1 PAUL PASSED OUT OF THE WORLD j 

Ihe Chnstians were,' therefore, not j 
meiely hated by the evil and the J 
wicked, but condemned by the thought- | 
ml and the virtuous. It only needed j 
the burning of Rome to light the fires of J 
persecution for this hated sect. f 

Paul might escape for a little while, ! 
but bis doom was certain How it came, I 
we do not know exactly In the ini- j 
mense confusion of the fa’ll ot the Roman, J 
Empire, the death of St. Paul is lost f 
as a little Hung of no moment.. It was | 
only perceived long afterwards, in the f 
resin rection of the world and m the • 
birtn of a new religion, that the poor, | 
solitary , deserted, and fettered prisoner l 
m lus lodging at Rome had filled a 5 
greater place m the lustorv of the world J 
than the emperoi on his throne “ God \ 
buries the woikmen, but carries on their i ' 
uoik ” I 

i - 7,°? n - Farrar has imagined lor us in 
of St Paul n the cKhuu? serene 
If any timid, .li-*ht.arteui.d, -Huet , 
wlu is tun stood listening m tin* crowded | 
court— jf through the ruined areas 1 
''inch marked thesitoof what had once 
-jyto r _ , m ,, „, n „ . 


f 




keen sliojs and palaces befote Uic con- 
| rUigiation had swept hke a lagmg storm 
l thiough Hk u>n low ill-limit sheets — if 
I from tin poorest j.urluus of the Trasto- 
1 vcic or till gloom v liaunts of the Cata- 
| combs, am comirtui sla\ e 01 strugidui" 
| Asiatic uh<> believed in Jesus '"’had 
i ^ enluri d among the tiuong, no one 
| nas klt a reiord, no one even told the 
I J tory , to 1,1:5 fellows so dearly as to 
l !; av . e K,1,n(1 , !llm a floating tradition 
3 u e know nothing more The last word 

I l 1 ' V' ,Kpn spoken The curtain has 
1 lal V » on olie of the noblest of lives 
3 liny Who will may follow him m 

mm?! 1 !",!:?' 1 t 1 °..!. h( ;. 1,05Sli ^ of his 
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of the apostles was shorn away." % 
Heie ends for us the life of- a sol'itaiy 
man who occupies a place in history | 
second only to the matchless glory of f 
his Master. He was hated by the Jews , f 
among the Christians of his own race f 
he was distrusted , he was loved by but, p 


one man, the 


maitjidom, but every detail must be 


„ - , - gracious and youthful £ 

1 imothy , and he w as weak u nd afflicted f 
nevertheless, it was Paul who died J 
an unknown death of martyrdom, [ 
who'-e life-story is the story of Chris- ' 
tiamty passing out ftom the East to \ 
conquer the whole world. Those English 
missionaries who now' cam Christianity 
to the East are carried, as it were, on 
the Pauline wave which iose m the East 
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T1>0 pyramid was staf*ng aUh^mt oH Pau^deattPailf^/''^' ^ OF ROME TO HIS EX KUTON 
borrowed fiom the lmnmn^i. I * 11 was P r °bably the last view of tlie world seen by Paul 

It may be that the legendary 1 f 0 '/ C ancl broke across Europe, shining with 
tfle ieal scene of his death H th « r Ll e ht of the World 
accompanied by the centurion f ,°' . T e who have now’ followed the story 

sdehers who were to“e kn"^M ? f „ St ? aal ^ the beginning have 
he left Rome by the gate now caller! if’ fo Iow . ed tlle narrative of the gieatest 
h, s name. . . /w«, cal!ed h Y miracle m lustoiy For the miracle of 


his name. . . / For nearlTn " cUluu 7 °Y 

fai tam'lhe'oshaffP"? Ro ">«. not 
and level spot, tvith wf’ if a green 
it, known ancient! v ac \ s around 
and now as Tr» Salvia;, 



and now as Tre Fon^^Tk SaKlfe ’ 
"ashed, and the hfe 


in msioiy por tne miraae vl 
all miracles is the triumph of Chris- 
tianity aftei Jesus Himself had suffered 
ignominious death. Ho man can ex- 
plain how Christianity conquered the 
world, except by acknowledging that' 
i aul was changed by a mu acle, and was 
supposed by God tlnough Ins life of 
preaching to the Gentiles We lookback 
m history, and we see no man who has 
clone a greater woik for the world than 
this servant of Jesus, who interpreted his 
1 master to all peoples and all generations _ 
"lie next Bible Stones are on page 5093 Jz 
4912 
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\ib f, . n ' ln ' nc(J . and the string 
ti " ,K f '" a Sreatei 01 lest 
: }“"? hme "1 the case of a 

fl tlMO* it.. tV 


1 UlMijjli * 




5 J, s lime in Lite n f . 


W Hn r ... ^ <t vionrt. 

i/n . r m^ LR ° 0E6 w, "bn »r. r units 


Ht. PIANO 

,J n ,, a for mstance, the st i idl'd f in*T“'” ”*“»•*«! rag \ioratM and pro. j 

J v r meant t0 be Plajed m fhw “ over-tones We know that, m the ! 
th.. \ tn ei J thing id done to make r fc p J ? u * tlie "'hole string w swinging I 

i as v ch m Z? SKl V 0 Slde > a,id «« * «*.ns 1 

I the class ofV' n th r eh tlK '- v belong to l°? the top of that swing, so to | 
3 class of fu»e Mhi.n-mnc a_. speak, \anous sections of the string— j 

a-s, for instance, just one-half of it. I 


jut the cheapest pianos are nowadays 
lT-n H° ln r abnut over *stringmg is to get 
e ‘ ° S ! llng ’ and the point about ! 
length of stung ts that tins is tiie best ■ 
\ ay oi making low notes, as long, 
nn stnngs produce fai moie over- j 
tones than short, thick ones I 

difficult to say exactly what [ 
Happens when a stung vibrates and pro- 1 
duces over-tones We know that, m the ! 


1 apart horn the ,icst.on°of ,5 qu,te 
\he kind of strine Lb ‘ ° rS ' 
diffei ence We i ?«at 


* — ", * ‘ u K;u "> sections ol the string— 
a-s for instance, just one-half of it, 

Ji st one-quarter of it, and so on— are 1 
also making little swings of their own, . 
each Of a certain rate, accoidmg to the | 
lengtli of string that is swinging, and j 
T l ib _ is how the over-tones aie made l 
ins gives us some kind of idea why 

*t IS that ill ,1 v«rv clmrl lh,U- 


diffe.r stnn b' makes a me a t w znc over-tones aie made 

o T nn? , Ue kno " that the S3 , c f? V ? S ,w some 5011(1 of ldea why 
of n« C dc Pcnds upon the tightness u 1S 1 iat ,n a vur 7 short, thick thing 
con i i a Stn f K ’ wh,ch 13 "hat the tune, ° d " e get n° ovei- 

deoeml "i 1Cn he tuncs the piano it u ' vlu,e fl0m a Jong, stretched,, 

depends also mvm *n„ — 1 . * ,r slendei string we get manv 

r rUW rinrti 


depend* J*, "S Zd’T h" 
| S ^p|^ a . ll d upon it, length mass ° f «» 
s 1 uiin]\ therefore if i it 

possible to get one W . ihouI(1 be 

I from a Ion® £ C h<i Same ,wt « 
I a short tbick’one and m!?- R an<1 f,om 

! and‘'lS'kii5 '• S 

1 SlTc’i 1 to“T 

t wo^st i mgs n pi 'o Jha t, 1 ?Uoug h \ 

mental nc!t e ? T f he sama f ™da- 
and riche, note ivhel ^cl^T 111 ' 5 " 1 
lon gei, thinner stimrr Sn " [ r ° m a 

u 

I « the sound of Te dlffe mnt 

I P* ano t, j s7 m e aS n 0 te S ^f O l a f°° d 

one One of o1 d cheap 

that the e oo d „? !ef differences ,s 

for the low notes an? thT " W ” es 

reason why it tnkpc’ and t lat 15 the 

w/..v . I*!”"'' 1 '* 




— * *>!.*«< ig wu gei many 
T"ro r ! ,) w^, ST ,H ,NQ that can be made 

t „, UllCn a b timg is bowed, it is made to 
la t e 111 a dilfeient way, and in this 
ase it vibrates only when the how is 
being drawn across it, and stops im- 
mediately afterwards It only vibrates 
when the bow forces it to, and so these 
' u c ‘fficd forced vibrations, as dis- 
tinguished from free vibiations A 
r ' ]n S undergoing forced vibiations 
r t w{ really be one of the most wonder- | 
lut tlungs m the world, if we could only I 

5ee what is really happening to it. ' I 

. ie c infcrence between a great vio- f 
is and a poor one ts about as great as f 
n ?’ aa . d this is tiue though the violins f 

tiiA^K be t le same The secret lies m 
the bowing of the great player When 

P a ^ s a S)n gle, long note, tt is a single 
fn-u ’ \ nd yet 11 13 many notes , he can 
maive it cry or rejoice as he draws the, 
How across the string 

[ eason 15 t0 b e found in the 
ii n i orc ‘inaiy sensitiveness of a string 
m «a rg ?‘*£ f ? rced vl bration Changes 

111 the bOW flnPC flifl ef, mn- 


mus, cr„^- D ^ ___ 

same siz^mav 1 * * ^ 03 tba , t are of the un-wlr lUmai / sensitlv eness of a string 
quality of their In Very dl ff eient m the m f? rce d vibration Changes 

we op£i the Wer n ° tes ’ and when bow does to the stung, so 

3 better one the Inn! " ° find tIla t m the or defnZ+Z n ° 0ne can describe them 
\ run at an anele ® Cr v V re s have been oi Pn i 6 t len i' or sa y where they begin 
1 and so meate? L "'T S , S the sllot ter ones ,° r wllat they consist of, will 

I That is .f 1 1 ias b ee n obtained The rZi Cban ^f dle ff ua hty of the sound 

said that a nnnn • Ineant "hen it ]s Js v i son ’ °f cour se, is that the string 
over-strung, as all producm” 8 . To dlfferent wa Y. and so is 
i ouucing a dlffeient set or a different • 

a nr, i & 
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I e aie doing Wonderful though other S]ir i, v ?, can instantly control withm 

I 3 musical , nit laments aie, and more ™ P f de range From the practical 
especially the violin, which, in the hands Vlew ’, the power of tuning our 

of gieat masteis, can be made almoS hZT 12 ° f the gleat est ’mpoitance 
human the voice .eally beats them all ? US< 7i S lves us the power of pro- 
an p d th e itason is that no othei imtiu‘ 5d,‘ !?^ f dlfferer J t vowels Theiefore, all 
“ la3 e ' er been invented m which of hn eren 1 ce between the lowest types 

can l Une the le sonators as we go conJPA angua S e ' which practically 
along As is the ^ .. g° consist of consonants only— we mav 

almost sav of u. 7 , , ma y 


LUC lesonators as we m I — wmcn practically 

along As is the case with everythin^ ®? nsist c,f consonants only— we may 

nodim the T r nerse ’ a cesoia tor Seatef ±£‘“7 ° f n , othing but* clicks and 

! ^ what°AeTd a y e their re ^ 

^ 0F — ~“td ^he U fact° that ^ 

1 thesof^, e T Ument Wlth the piano tu ™° ur resonatois as we please 

the fi/st nl T 6 heaid reall y came, in thm l \ S1 , ngei goes even forthei 

I _, i place, fiom the wire which we n tbe highest language in this 

of tbf,’ and ’ Slmi] arly, all the over- tones f aspect he does, everything that the 

s u tp i°^ and m ° re rt » true 

cords S Th’ are pi ' ( , )du ced by the vocal vPLf P ba , d blnger often spoils the 

tones of he marvellous richness in over- a u n ? f a ,an guage, and makes them 

rnP! , th ? 'Ablations of the vocal ? ^ al,ke % 30 doing he pre- 

the factn?H e yet more marvellous by rPP us fr ° 1 ? 1 understanding the words 
vocal co , their ext 'eme shortness The ! f * ngs * and he also loses all the value 
muehh 13 of a bass singer-sav Vanety ln vowel tones 

numbeVand nchness^oT^ 7 * m T " A "ooo S T «S ™ AT G0 T0 MAKE 

Pianos ? tUng lnan y mches longer a a J he good 311 W not only uses vanety 
piano stung mamr i ^ P' 1 a and makes the mnci j > 


snnrtc" i T Lmi| g out clicks and 
the I-,. Jt ncl *: 0ug hs, if not sneezes— and 
vowel S c 1er P pes of language, rich in 
resnmt ° Unds \ ,s due to the laws of 
resonators and the fact that we can 
tune our resonatois as we please 

tl,o„ e i° od i Singei goes even farther 

lesnect 6 h "f 62 * langua S e ,n this , 
espect he does, everything that the | 

language does, and more It is true { 

Liiat the hnrl urumt* 1 .1 £ 


Vo,, — zrsts ; 

KBS, 481 ?* Ofcourse^ 
vibrations v' , n J el ' tones than free 
: others m th'dt fw’"’ d "l er fr0ln oil 

Usssss r£r 


~{ *8 not only uses variety 

makes the most of it, sounding his 
vowels much more purely than most of 
us do when we speak, but he also tunes 

sn « f° nat °i 1S from moment to moment, 
P omate the tone cold or waun 
j. 1 , ", or this puipose lie uses everything 
m<fn, at h £ disposal for tuning lus I 

mn?,ti t0rS The extent to which the 
xj v 1 ls opened, ^ le exac ^ position of 
of s i, P 2,’ 0 the tongue, and of eveiypart 
oil th° - iroa t; b°m its loof downwards — 
rpqnnnP* modlf y the tuning of the upper 
resonators, and are under the peifect 
and easy control of the great singer 

string n *i ?y a "y means only stretched f 
^ S that produce over-tones The I 

of -fn 12 tUie of pipes - such as the pipes f 
b-ic* ° lg , an ’ a flute, a clanonet, or a f 
cunlitJ 1 these vaiy very much in their | 
the rim- and t le var, ations are due to j 

fne differencftR m i t_ I 


when the,; “ T 1 ® resonant low „ 0 C s nuX* T5 Va,y ver y mucl > m their 
than w en tt P enty ° f air 111 bis lungs ! f and the variations are due to 
a ! 1 ^ 13 nearI y afi expcB each r P P'® 5 ! n the over- tones In 
A oU T a E u a Q V UR vm-Lous Powirn is nit ^mn ° f air in the p.pe 

I But all the fit*,, , , end t r n , ^orating as a whole from f 

] which decide what °v ! ! lles of tone thus thePP f Ut a,so ln sections, and s 

smgmg, an 2 anar t>^cr w fo ? P^uced 


^chd^^^S-^oftone 
smgmg, and, apart bom ^ 1-5 

so much the quality of tL t ' CotUro1 
effect upon o n lif U °. lce dI1 d its 
, Idgher over tones ^, are due to the 
U, tc)I,t3 These are affected 


Fnr +K , ^ Ure PtOdUCetl i 

Study H,A^f kc of curiosity we may j 
a plate ® ^eliaviour 0 f such a thing as I 
uas rn-.d * ai P -\ ears a go, careful study' f 
middle P* a t cs clamped m the \ 

id then made to vibrate by ,b 


j 

«<w» 
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10 " a% es i c?p 0n ding°toi^ w^ one who - s P eak3 °nly one language 

! h V u ," km.1 r,| sou., dS.i o/ Sm wl/iT lsdrn Fu>nch "’e all know 

liuittd mnui 1 - in ~ liow (hffej cat some of the vowel sounds 

ai e. and ip.illir i c 


m\o in x Vin ! es P ondin ff 10 an oichestra 
Pla t'd , ; , SOUnd ’ slm P ,ew com- 
mu ,n, °\ mtlc )10 ‘sc and the 

[ T d„ AtSVJS- L s y 

make, one way m which we can 
btlK ) sound by turning it, so to sneak 

si's 

uie quaht) of the sound waves 7 

I rofcssoi Tyndall invented whit 




“ u,r s °me of Lhe vowel sounds 

ate, and really the total number of 
possible vowel sounds is voiy laigc 
I his is all a matter of ovei-tones, and 
t iey can be studied by speaking into a 
little machine in such a way as to 
artect a flame, and we can study the 
shape which the flame takes in different 
cases In tact, we may say that we can 
actually watch a sound playing with fire 1 
ineie is a likeness between the shape of 
the fame in such cases and the shapes 
° ,, ie ia arks which tlie same sounds 
will make on w'ax hy means of the 

phonograph. 

When a wave strikes a breakwater 
and comes back again and meets the 
next wave, the tu>o will clash and inter 
lue with each other '*• L *•-- i — - 


ieie wicn each othei At times the two 

™ “ ' ?' vel bame, which, when notin t 'V 11 f ome togethei and will make 

bin r/ , Ur ^ s b) is about two feet Inch i v< r r T high ciest , at otliei times the 

that ul am S0Unds wdl “take it so short nf° St of f ? ne wave wdl meet the trough 
that it can scai relv . , uort °f another, and „ ,n ^ 


K,;i : lb aDout tw'o feet hirrh 

fhat C ,Tl am S0Unds wdl make it so short 

Will wh,\pe? the' vm agree WIth thls who 
same not? a m 'T[° h a]1 on the 

that, though ihlv ? be 110 doubt 
note, yet e is rh» k^i a 011 tbe same 
U, e rLonX SWfcV »“ 


° another, and each will tend to 
pod the other This effect of one 
wave on another is called interfeience, 
‘ nc J t Js true of all kinds of waves — 
water waves, sound waves, e\en the 
ether waves that make light 

'•"’HAr WE CAM LEARN By THROWING 
A STONE INTO A POND 


W f 


'V Jiunt into A POND 

f the sea and a breakwater are not 
com emeiit, we can study interference 
a small way by throwing ty r o stones 
o a pond, and seeing what the one 
set of waves does to the other 

nterference in sound waves produces 
most interesting lesult. It means that 

we nave turn notes sounding togetlier 
that am vp, „ . , 


i hV‘r£ ,s the highest of them all . mrerestIn g lesult. It means that 

mpniTi 350 ? 1S tbat) Plough the funda Hn? laVe two n °tes sounding together 
vowpI n ° te 1S the same f or each of the 2 fc ai + f Vei - V nea r rn pitch, but not the 

over-toi?es oie lit t S,' Sp f " ng ‘I 16171 - the ' ^ WaV ® S WlU intRrfftrft w,fh Mnh 
say oo, as in hnni i * aghest Now, if we 

mil do verv I H. 1 ' «■•>■>* . H 


Will dJvfryhSo • b° n S '' 0 ' vd ““'no. .t 

as in feet w,l , Ut , lf ue sa 7 ee to it, 

When ,ve slop.. 

H'WSftS™ A “W® I’LAV. 

being thrown , n to c° nators aie 


“ if eiy near m Pitch, but not the 
i me, the waves will interfere with each 
, 'f’ aad we shall get what are called 
, ‘ 3 ’ “ie sound wall seem to throb oi 
' , , hen the Lwm waves are helping 

tiio 1 ° t iei ’ the sound gets louder ; when 
r-f are spmhng each other the sound 
c inter This beat is very unpleasant 
a, ar , °t the objection to what we call 
marl / 1 !S / lat tbe waves which are being 
nf , ; the various notes aie capaole 
,,. 1 , er / ei ,n S with each othei, and so we 
feet beats or throbs . But different people 

m f-n VCL ‘ V mi l c h as to what they find nice 
in the way of discoid 


bung thi own into *’ + re , sonat ors aie v-i r ,,v/.° r , bs But different people 

sound This act:i0n by a certain m T mi I c h as to what they find nice 
study of sounds uf a PP ! 'ed to the 0 f 2 l t ''f ay 1 of cl,s , C0lds , and the right use 
of the vowel soiinrl/ 3 ^ t0 , the stud y becm,2 ?i. dlSCOrdb Jn music is invaluable 
numerous than f ucI * aie more effect nf ft, S ? enormous b r increases the 
X Ulan nia T he supposed by „ ° f . the harmony upon our ears 

J 1 lle ne ^ Part of this is on pare 5039 
" 40iS ^ 



■“““"“““““““■THE CHILD'S 
r A DAISY at CHRISTMAS 


BOOK OF POETRY** 


<B>" after lmd'n K „„ L m , *J* V ’’j" ts1 "< vcrcson ihe 
Pott or some nue in ())•• fir*i |,,if 1*1* Da>, "-as i 

born i„«coil ’ ,f 1 ••Mcimurj H c lri 

'«■>' ~ the edit, , f , ,„ r ,, l( ' s , ' "" of •>» hfe in 1 m.lnnd, 
it Miefhtld, vv here he died in 185/ 

p It Rt tsa lloui r, a little flower 
J 1 In , r, 5 , l " l iLr ) Ujutle<: of Die field 

Pact V( , r U ‘ q "^ k SUCCL ssion -lime , 
r hi' „ aC f the,r honours jreld, 

I hi v flourish and decline 

But tins small flower, to Nature dear 

I' n w r ca t )"* t-Th c c 1 rc 1 e o f he r } “ U r r ^' S ™ 
Companion of tht sun J ’ 

It sunk s upon the lap of May 

r & o's; ss'4 efarm - 

And twines December’s arm*’ 

But tlm, bo]c] ( i oueret c ] Jmb t , 

PHys oVtUem^nfotenll ' 10 ^ 
,,.^ e P s rounc I the fov’s den ’ 

the garden’s cultured round 

In honour of the dead b 
The uoi 1 ? Cr ° p: ’ lts cllm son gem 

r„ „ ° ra s pa ge— m every p ! ace 
In every season, fresh and ur 

Tim ,1 laS kut a su mmcr reign ’ 
the daisy never dies 1 & ' 


‘ V vf;°" 1 the grand old misters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

'\hose distant footsteps echo 
’ through the corridors of Time 
For hj cc strains of martial music, 

Ihur mighty thoughts suggest 
Life s endless toil and endeavour , 
vnd to-night I long for rest 

from some humbler poet, 

U sl n,r MJ r S:5 Kushed from his heart, 

0 7 ,V\ rr01n t he c,ouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start , 

W 10 , through long da vs of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease, 
s>till htard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
t he restless pulse of care. 

And come like the benediction 

1 hat follows after prayer 

T Th/^ d fr °?' , tiie treasured volume 
t he poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice 1 

A "\m| h fi lllght: slla!1 ,J>e hhed with music. 

Shall f, si l '\? arUS tl,at '"Test the day 

Ai u/it t lcl L tents ‘ hkt - Die Arabs, 
-vnd as silently steal away 

r „ ALADDIN 

deal of thou -l,t im'c> , tV* ,C *‘ 1 " 10U! ’ American poet, puls a areal 


THE day is DONE 

1 rrin 7 / done > and the darkness 

And 1 SSTAt ““ “<■ tta 

A feelmg o£s?d nd , 

Uiat is not akin to b g ' 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the must resembles the ram 

Sr?®: 

And banish the thouglUs'm day 
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deal ofthnn^hr American poet, puts a Qrcat 

almost a S m Cil - ^ 1 ,ln « Qm>= > W es»a>, 
lire inis of couth am nml'r"" lo iho " 1,1 11 die I'* umfili 
•nsmthcred inoM.u-'lM mu C 1: t,Mn 111 sold oae 
Ilian is hue coine*»a !,< !. m 1 notlnng more could he said 
!)= able lo put t|l«- mill' ofa ii nt 15 ,R <d 0 ry of <il<- poet to 
"ill live for evir ofa lon 8vrrinon uuoa few lines,llnt 
me lor ever in our memory there ,s no hi t bcr aru 

W HE ^ I ,'Y ai a beggarly boy, 

f ha.l If r IVed ! n a cel, ar (lamp, 
i had not a friend nor a toy, 

W?“ t Uad , ‘^addin's lamp , 

I h J r° U]ti not sl cep for cold, 

AiunimU 10 ! cno, ’Sh in mv brain. 

And budded, with roofs of gold, I 

My beautiful castles m Spain 1 j 

S ‘l C h 1 have t0lkd day and mglit, S 
But I Vi r,!! 10UL 'n and power good store, | 
For 1 he I' a lv n ?T Idln Ps of silver bright, | 
Take fn +° lle tkat IS mme n0 more , * s 

You oav UDe ’ whatever vou choose— * f 
I ham. ga f Jr- and ma Y s natch again , f 

For I oee ’ ng t ' VOuId Pam me to lose, 

I or I own no more castles m Sjaam 1 - j 

INSCRIPTION on a SILVER PLATE 

be read with profit ^ ,e l d f or little son, mi> 

a f(crall,tli(;m ostn 5 anyvehoarefathersoffaroilici, ton 

much repetition and m C r S0 ' ls lohfoand conduct require 
for children’ "hS 1 °V of U5 "’■h M much ,n “poems 

W „" J PP I,CS qiuls as well to Brow!, ups 

t uJ’ 0u d ° st cat from off this plate. 
Unto tlnno r ?? t 1LC ke Thou temperate , 

Do eId< - rb at ‘he board 

And th thrv bW w reveren ce accord , 

Unto tlir- 1 '? 1 t0 dl S m ty inclined. 

Be ever mf^y^b'-Iolk be kind , 

Nor tnrn m e! ldfu e to tIle poor. 

And unto CoT f un ’S r 3' from the door; 

And a thy 1 '' l°J heaIth a nd food 
Give t J f, "I th T ,d e is good, 
hou thy heart in gratitude 


ntvnu 


J I.ITTLE VERSES FOR 

C ire ' i L';;'„.: 5 ( ;;'"' mp ' tlic s«* ■» 

Plr oc. ■» j 


Pkasij,, jnu a j«nnj m an old man's 

If V -“i!T d.'." 1 "" t a 1>enny ' a ha’penny 
] ’ got a ha’penny, God 



VERY LITTLE PEOPLE " 

LJe was a i at, and she was a rat, 

And down in on. hole they did j 
duel], i 

And both were as black as a witch’s i 

cat, | 

And they loved one another uell f 

5 


He had a tail, and she lmd a tail, 

Both long and slender and fine ; 

And each said. " Youis is the finest 
tail 

In the v oild, excepting mine.” 


He smelt the cheese, and she smelt 
the cheese, 

And they both pionounced it good , 
And both iemarkecl it would greatlv 
add ° 

To the chat ms of their daily food 


A ,i isr“ on * ™ ss >’ 

And a little _ 


-th^siSle' hlm and c -d 
But thebeauhful butterfly, yellow and 

?P e , ne ? Iu ? wln Ss and away he flew • 


c 5 

bo he ventured out, and she ventuied \ 
out, \ 

And I saw them go with pain , - f 

And now what befell them I never can ] 
tell, l 

Foi they never came back again 


The grave old clock on the mantelpiece 1 
* H ticking the hours away , - 1 

there's never a smile on his solemn face f 

Tl,™ l j. ,, ,, , t 


", cl Sliiuc Ull Ills SOICIU 

Throughout all the meiry day. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
Whatever we do or say 


A 


kiss when I wake in the moining 
A kiss when I go to bed, S ’ 
A kiss when I burn mv fingers 
A kiss when I bump my heacl 


A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins 
Hy mamma is as full of kisses ’ 
As nurse is full of pi ns 


A ^iss when I play with mv mttlr- 
A kiss when I pufl her hLr ’ 
s he covered me over with kisses 
The day that I fell downstaii 



A kiss when I gne her trouble 
A kiss when I Rue her iov ’ 
Himes not hmg like mamma’s kisses 
To her own little baby boy S 


i « i.ar .. — i -■ * 5 

\\ hen his hands are showing a quarter j 
to nine, ; £ 

We must hurry to school away, S, I 
tne clock never scolds nor gives us a | 
down, f 

If we stop a minute to play, 

., n Tick-tock, tick-tock, ' i 

Whether we go oi stay. A 

Bsaa»nrantrewn^ ¥*+ 


'WWttQj,, 
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,- W™ 8Y we eeowSST? 

'■.'~::i!s:s gjiBasrsatcei 

\" ’, 1 '■ '•‘ice jc.u-5 old s ho ian lt ud coaioou t at, she couldn't see J 

■' h -Mr- .i.rj.f ,}.... .. 1,111 it anywhere Sn <; b ™ i 


•bice \c,m old s i,J ‘ iau st’ ? ,?,' e , 1<ui co “ loout at- she couldn't see ; 

] ?’\ t flown the 1 oad, t 0 over'rh S ° * ie kupt on tumbling 1 

1,1 't led to thtgieat stones, and getting more f 

1 iiei father and mothei w°m’ f U '! ,gry ' and Wed (very minute, j 

10 i’tuy at the seaside and t| le ! aw i * '“t ske l iad got Q ui te ! 

liad hf'i.n (I,,.-- . i-i.. ' °- L to the little black man who was , 

nisy filling a sack with precious stones,. § 
Jocehne gave a little cough, and then ! 
f a,d very politely . “ Please, could f 

- °,‘I te " me the way out 5 ” j 

t he black man gave a regular jump, l 
and turned, round m a fnghtful passion. { 
How have 5011 got here?” he J 
.{united. And after all the trouble 

fv% l.-n,v« I.iit.. 


j ‘ no, 

- 1 » 1 h 

? »io, t- ) t ' vw fcllu '>casiuc, and 

j J ^,. 1 , 1,0 not1c U( ru l , "“TSy 1 

. seci 1 1 shore w ould he f ,» ' llce that 
I only sIil ronirT / 1 *° 1111 adventure if 
cl, If After a Ztu T UuotI ^ that 
I diessed and tlip, S 16 got up anc I 
road to’ tSe shore ”” ° Ut aloilg ‘he 

t inie^she *lelt so^i iccl^th^t a ^ OU / a g00cI 
to rest And as ! S at n he lay d °" « 

asleep, she suddenly saj Tml? ' 3 f 
man, diessed hi ^ i a tln -' black 

! mg thiough the grass W lai i’ g ° Imuy - 

“'T il,ecl ( ’ , S|K «* >'p. 

that the black man |.A VC , lted to notice 
of the biscuit he had been° PP i ed apiece 
"as so hungry that shf ea , tln P Slle 
and ate it and , picked Jt up 

rapidly giowinesmafn 0 ^ f , ound herself 
she (vLjusta S T Sma!ler > till 
Wack man She ‘XiffS than the 
, abbit-hole qmt e e<SL enter t!le 
ran, for th,s see m erf t'’> S ° 011 she 
adventme The la bh?i rtf a Iovel y 
down to a dark passage ^5° ® , Sl ° Ped 
her heart went bnmn k and> as slle ran, 
she thought the rabbit’ bump > for 

to the secret shore h ° le must lead 

reached the shore Jocehne the hfnm' ay aS bard as she could, and 

eyes quite hard f ’ he bad to bl mk he. a m t t man turned hls back on her 

stones on the beach" 3 .^ ° f 0ldln ary stones' Cr t v ? n st P ffin & hls sack full of 
oeach, there, ^ on es When she had eaten as much 

as she could 


luring monkey ' As if you hadi: 
enough pretty things ‘of yom own ? 
without coming to steal mine ' ” 1 

u >ou please,” replied Jocehne m f 
a lightened voice, " I don’t want yom 
pretty stones I only want my bieak- I 
last lm so dieadfully hungiy” 
And she burst out eying . 

the black man looked at her for a ■ 
mmute, and then he made a gninace f 
« v You are not a fairy,” lie said, f 
p, \°t U i ir ? ? nI > r a SI % little human girl 
3 ,, didn t know they made tliem that ! 

SJZG 1 6* 

f en M d so pleased to find she j 

s not really a mischievous fairy — for, I 
course fames can’t cry — that "he got f 

qmte good-tempered \ 

1 ' , ant T some breakfast, do you 3 ” | 

a ^ ked “ Oh, well, that’s easy f 
spm- gh \ t And he took a little black ■ | , 
f ] 0U ‘ : of his pocket and waved it a t 
r, v , u p es m the an, and— what do you | 
K ail the stones just round 
1 , ine tamed into nnnee pies, jam ! 

, sausage rolls, and milk scones 1 „ | 
pn f, J° ce lme sat down, and began j 

Pm a . wa y as hard as she could, and J 

lack man turnerl h!Q bnr*L- nil hr*r ! 


stones on the beaclwh ° f 0ldlnar y 
monds and pearls ’nnd™ dla ' 
emeralds, and other sort "J* 5163 and 
stones How beaufaf^P \i° f pieci0lls 
But the worst of it ,L tk , ey wcre ' 
tmed and hungry thnf ’, U Was 50 
enjoy the sight of ft le cou Idn’t 
, « all SiTp« ffy stones 

i L J ust a feus m her 
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, vvnen she had eaten as much 

lnn h e ?xV, d ' s b e §°t up and gave 
another little cough - 

“ TWtu 1 y °T U Please,” she said quietly, 
von \, c lad enou gb to eat, and thank 
coulrl J"'’ v , ery much And now, please, 
T m } n U ®b°w me the way home 3 ” I 
“ Yn„> Ilack raan turned quickly round f 
iOUre a very nice-spoken' little J* 
■ Q ^ 


A CLEVER BAD MAN 

THE STRANGF TALE OF VIDOCQ, THE BAKER’S SON WHO ASTONISHED 
THE WORLD AND LErT A NAME THAT WILL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN 

’T'ow vi<us the end of the eighteenth he was sent to prison Tips experience 


'T’ou u<Ds the end of the eighteenth 
n'litnn, a baker, living in the 
Fundi town of Arras, had a son born 
to him who was destined to astonish 
the world, and leave behind him, in 
the annals of crime, an almost im- 
perishable name 

The baker’s name was Vidocq and 
he appeals to have been a hard father, 
but \ ery industrious and honest By 
the time that little Vidocq was eight 
>ears of age, the father’s sttap was in 
dailv u»e Whether he might ha\e 
made something good out of his son 


did not cuie him, however, and directly 
he was set free he stole the money; 
box of his own father and ran away - 
After terrible sufferings with show- 
men, menageries, Punch-and-Judy 
exhibitions, and the like, Vidocq 
returned home, famished and miserable, 
to be welcomed with tears by the pool 
mother who loved and adored him. 

We hare not room to tell the full 
story of this extraordinary person, and 
so we must huiry ovei many of Ins 
adventures and come to the time when 


■' sgA 
m- ; , , i 

V - * ' i 


f * t * 5 

> i % V/a \ <- 

h :y \ ■’ 




> n ! 

t' i ' l 

r f---4 

‘ * ? -• >v' t 

t 1 **1 

Ly* if i 
'V vi: » 



. , • wf ^ 

v 

vVv, V\*& , 


'vm 



YOUXG VIDOCQ WAS WELCOMED WITH TEARS BY HIS POOR MOTHER, WHO ADORED HIM 

by kindness and ivise ad\ice we can- he made lus, first escape from prison 
not tell; all we know is that the little Locked up on a false chaige, Vidocq 

Vidocq was a bad boy, that his father escaped by means of a woman’s disguise, 

constantly beat lnm, and that he grew hi ought into the cell by his sweetheai t 
steadily worse. Instead of concealing himself orfljmg 

When he was sent out with a basket fiom the town, he walked about m 
of loaves, he often stopped to talk to the broad daylight, and at last went into, 
thieves and low characters m the town, a tavern. As he sat there a sergeant 
and was proud to be their friend and four men approached 

He leai ned from these scoundrels "If you aie looking for that lascai 
how to steal money out of shop tills Vidocq,” said the escaped prisoner, 
with a feather which had glue at the ‘‘ hide m this pantry, and you will see 
enct He robbed fowl-houses He him come in When he enteis the 
stole everything he could lay hands room, I will make a sign to you." 
upon, and sold the articles in pawn- No sooner were the five men safely 

i knnns In mm n - i i _ -t , . »»■ * 


| u P on * a yd s °td the articles in pawn- No sooner were the five men safely | 
| shopa. In vain his father flogged him in the pantiy than Vidocq quick!) j 
■?> «>y appeared incurably bad, and turned the key upon them, and said * fJ y 





C& 5 - 


" ft I- \ ldoi f 


■ I'auw.n, iim l 
A few ,| n-, i 

: I'l a > .! .» i , , n 
r N l‘ 1 ■ j. i 

i v, sU ' ' "■« 

1 *'• ' f'.. t,„ 

a 1 il*'in * < • * 1 1 j( i 


■ THH CHILD'S BOOK OP STORIES 


: \b " 'h> 1 locked von m 
' 1 ' ‘ ‘"(iida fat ew ell ” 

' ■, ,u ‘ was caught and 

' 1 " M, ‘ another piisonez 
J ", '*«»" to make a hole 
"■ill and Vidocq assisted. 
!“ , d,n o{ hzs trial they 

f > r if* \ i n .~ K. . _ * 


, . lll,ou Sn Vidocq cte.pt 

I ad nr , ', C "** ! °° "allow; he 

' , , 1 ncitil<1 ad\ ante nor draw bach 
S ‘ l,b agony Was so meat tint l I, * 
3 bioueht tin sirniiv b \ , U,at llIS CIJ os 

■ s u, 'n“Ti,:"n '”mc- 


i ^r!. C 5 ‘V", of S a ^ e y-sla\es,” sms ‘ 
. writer of Vidocq *s life, ‘'linked two 

Kw' t V tt u P° n tiie march foi I 
blest By day they toiled on foot, 1 
drageine a nr,,..... . 1 i 


V ms trial they Bigsf- r,. i maren zoi i 

u as big enough fo*i dr!, B> day the >' toded on foot, l 
«1'< llnough Vidocrj ciept K w«ght of fifteen pounds at f 
‘mle w .is [00 nanov' e * ' ° r lode ' “!«"■ ion/vaggons, 

■1 ad\ mv ,» J . 'nine then irons, white Unfl> 


* ’ ‘ "me upon long waggons, 

si r!i \ t ironSl wI,,te With hoar-frost, f 
struck cold into then bones J 

T ! ie galleys filled Vidocq with liorror, ! 

moi tr Uiere wouid 1,a%e duven him i 
niad He soon made plans for escape f 

rom one of the convicts Vidocq i 
, ained , a / ,Ie » a wig, and a sailor's : 
s urt and trousers He filed at his ( 
hams till they were almost sepa* | 
rated, put on Ins sailor's dress ‘tinder I 
ie convicts garb, and. while he was c 
a work at the pumps, slipped behind f 
some timbei, snapped ins chains threw f 
ins prison dress and, putting on * 
Ills Wig. asm nr d ,,wr. L.... ° ! 


1 a,, wne oi these w., , J .6 ai o, ana. wnuc ne was 

I md onf PUt i d ?" n lus bat and chink ft ™°! k ibe P llm ps, slipped behind 
- thed !! Cr f C V 1C Court Hardly bad ^me Urnbei, snapped lus chains threw 
j b c . osad than Vidocq slipped on j,,« ” S pnson dre^s and, putting on 
hat and doak, and, taking a pusonS V V i S \ , esca P cd “do the town < 

! othei d ann ’ C ! d llIrn quietiy to the Tn^S 16 latest danger Jay ahead I 

1 corn!,, ; C ; ! ’/T d P^ed out before the ° Ut of thc io " !> be had to 

! He „ :' nd ! ls tl00 P J ‘ s ^be city gate, which was watched s 

3 niomls f r ake , n a S ain after a few C ‘ Vgj] ey * slave * a man who could 

! sww V deedom, but escaped c erv a . pus0lier eve “ by Jus walk, 

i f a i]id ’. n LC f au ! e gaoler one nndit tn 1 °°^’ bowevei, matched straight up 1 

| TJie nevt t fast . en bun m propeilv r . lln ?' a ^ ec l him for a light, and then > 

I imsSf Jhr le Uas cau ght he found P | d caIml >' out into freedom, 

s 1 mseil thrown mtn n ^»ir Soon after lie t ^ s 


Shim th it ti“ Prisoners They told , C1 ^ tra mp must show lus 

I way tlirniifrh'+c Were W'oiking their di'm bP ^fV 0 t ie P°bce and so it is very 

] very soon ^ stone floor, and tliat ff 1 * ^ ^°fi a man "'b° J s once down 

to the nve 7 "° uId be near enoih r !® ^ ever to again 

! peimit Z Ur r d ^ the prison ft ,nf!r tm f he ^ ot h »nself into the 
l the wate/ iJd cve, r ° Pping 1 llle tly into m Se h 7 che ." ln g tobacco winch 

! At 1 ist Hi s , WJmm| ng away ‘ a j 1 ™ bl, and there, by wheedling 

| and a!]' thev ^ J f rrow "'as complete nuri’! i die attendants, he piocured a 
1 quietly bad to do was to dmn u dre f> mid so escaped 

j shoie/ ' he nver and swim to wh Be ^ ade h) s way m gafety. to a town 

But the v l,.n , where there vms a tavern recommended 

of Iiaving to dmn ,S ? CUIated Instead honlT bj a co ”vict. He found this j 
f last stone hiii, °F ln !°r^be water, as the cii > gave the password,- and was j 
| nver came rushi ° Ut ^ ° m lts Place the w ,i I ' Vn 1 by td e landlady into a room tilled f 
Pome “ t U ? n S ,n l, P°“ them, and S of 5perate r ° bb “ s ' "bo started at 
j They had d„g ton V UP , their tunnel ? a , nun He was given clothes 
| gaolers arrived ^heftT 7 When the lobbai^fth ' 1 that be Would help ill \ 
| prisoners snlashm 7 / oun d the three t n i,, 7 ? g a bouse. But Vidocq wanted f 
drenched tSgdS, ° Ut m a Sese' S !f° neSt | lfe He from 

j After more arii ok Almfil* ^ nS ’ and made liis way home f 

a brougiit to trial nn ntu , res V'docq ^vas had •? .’ lfc . seems > this desperate man I 
I He was peHectK , Charge of forger y a ‘ ender "‘gard for h/ mother 

| record was so h!ri lnn °^ en t> but ]u s h, s „ f s uns afe for him to remain m \ 

i aeamst h,m seem.d HoU? n d'''\, t0 "' n ' f" d '■« «* »« *■ 

med £0 dear, that he on ! T, Many adventures befell him, ( 

as "eh as»on land, and at last 
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txm, tmjx txmxn tot txm nyiMx vx axt racv^a ^ ^ 









A RICU J e "» who had a very poor 
n ” cl 8hboui, was told by a foitune- 
tetler that some day all Ins Health would 


STORIES FROM THE TALMUD 

O ; ';O t !'l' l O":T. ,, ; l T^l:T!'0“ W ^' li,y, ‘"T 0 ' CC| i , " ri « tl* tonsil Talmud 
Bible, and i gift pan of it consists of ^ re f anlecl b > t,le J eivs almost as a second 

down from th, turn. <,f Moses bv »nnl of tI0, »'| S all , C aws t,lat are said t0 have been handed 
Jiv .-I, , alibis or teachers and , Tl"' “ conta,nb the writmgs of all the greatest 

unlit t jiimI mg Osc m all literature 3 S TtL lHSt ° ry ’ geography, poetry law, and theology, 
also m U , I, thm * ,1,, , '? Therc ,s , much that is dull and’tnvial , but there .s 

wise and true, and many good stones, some of which are giten below 

THE RICH MAN’S DIAMOND rml , 111£ , T . , ' . 

cooking The fox suggested to his com- 
panion that they should creep into the 
kitchen when no one was there and steal 
some of the food The bear agreed, 
but while they were m the kitchen the 
cook came m, and the bear was caught 
and punished For this he threatened lo 
kdl the fox ; but the cunning fox said 
“ Pray do not let us quarrel I will 
take you to another place where we 
shall certainly obtain plenty of food " 
At night the fox led the bear to a 
deep well, and, pointing to the reflection 
of the moon in the water below said 
“Theie is a fine cheese We will 
go down and secure it ” 

He then got into one of the buckets 
at the end of the rope, and told the bear 





the wind carried his turban awa“ 

inon g b, t0 the / 00r man This preyed 
upon his mind, so he sold everythin e- 

headland eH ^^barf from 5 his 

“ if K any i ra<;1 "” 0 the Jet 

my P °° ; 

the bear in the 

A A a " d a bea > were out w * 

. together one day, when 
parsed a house, they smelt the 



“DO NOT LET US QUARREL, SAID THE FOX 
to get into the other But as he was too 
light to balance the bear’s weight, a large 
stone was placed with him in the pad 
As soon as the bear had entered the 
other bucket the fox threw out the stone, 
and the bucket with the bear inside 
descended, and was left m the well 


ft- 





k S (ll.lrv n, . - .... . 


trn 
)< , 


'>r'»< n i n } 

st.jrv of 
'u 


k lllllCUS 

1 lie ( UlZ\>Tr hl '' ? lo ° fronl " Cuore'’ ' ,J |i //!'// Evl P’ 1U . ol “ ,lit COlUaillsi 

Kn b Ciu.j dopjetfia Cesarma Cn 'naH , r“ S ' atetlb > *«.l«crliufc 

»"»«■ .io»„ ... r ’ ' u " > “ s ° w 

1 nave no 
' I am .1 


J - '•j'-iujnecua, c 

I J "o,:;;" 1 . ... ti„, nine 

? aiic* s ltl | M aI i. nn . ttL of Sollerino 

| ducciion of thVentr V'V 13 ' *" the 

I s i ,LCtl »^ the country on ,11 sul i Va V, n ' 

3 toinpam- was Jed an sides The 

I seigeaiu and all . an olb| ce, and a 

distance, ’then e I f! s l ien,1 3' into the 

| at any moment the vvlm<> read f % to see 
j the outposts of 1 unifoims of 

I the enemy be- 
j tween the trees 
3 . * n this wav 

the* came up to 
I a SI nall cottage 
surrounded hv 

/// i Ia fl0nt 

°f the dooi a bov 
v as standing, he 
jmght have been 
twelve years old 
tte was peeling 
a thm bianch 

wth his pen . 
knife to make 
himself a stick I 
a window' 

, the cottage a 1 
J aige Italian flair 
was flying The 
cottage ltse j£ 
vvas deserted 
, lle peasants, 
having hung out 

tJlf* fl .1 rr 


bov 7/r fa ' niI )7' answcied the 
Iom r ^ ,lm ,l foundling I wotk a 

us “ I a„h,a,t„,g here 

ft .-, l >« »ar, and watch lie 

itan uis defeat their foas " 

« v ' e 5 ° u . soen any Austrians pass ? " 
-No, not foi three d.ns " 

then h jlc , ersatst,,J - tll, nlv.ngamoineiit; 
solditM «*” , dlbni0 ” nted ' and - leaving the i 
on rn Hi 1C U / n ^ irAo die house and up ; 

Z Vn Z j{ Tlle cottage "as Jov,, ; 

„ t l( r ro /^ he could see only t 
a small stietch of country. ' c 

thoindlr ;r° Uld have t0 clj mb a tree/’/ 
iou & ht the officer, and came down 

J ust m front of the court a tall tree 

■ — shot its leafy top I 

into the 'blue 1 
skj . The officer f 
uas still lost in \ 
thought, looking J 
first at the tree j 
and then at the | 
soldiers All of a 
sudden he turned ; 
do the boy and ? 
said j 

" Can you see j 
well.youngone?” f 
“Me? Oh, I J 
could see a e ! 
sparrow' flying a ' 
mile away 1 ” ail- | 
sw ei ed the boy j 
“Could you s 
climb to the top J 
of that tree j 
“To the top i 
of that tree ? In T 
half a minute 1 " j 
“ And could 1 


>5* 


+i / ° nung out v I ^ uiacuee- n 
the flag, had run ‘ What ^e^ 7T77TT half a minute ' 

away for fear of ^ a.kjj- to here ;>•- asked the officer And LOuk 

moment he saw the Li ,Str,ans The you f / you tellinewhal 
tkrew away his stick -!n/f? len the boy Austf,? fr °?} there ~ jf there are any 
He vvas a handsome lad ’ fted hls ca P clouds' of S ? dlers m that direction, oi 

KSf-rft fr&Ti- «• or e™ 

S'Honcd c„,, ai ' rt ;| ‘:Z7' h f«£: 

What are vn« x 

m officer, ston/,i to . here ? 


the officer /ten' to he re ? ” a 

didn’t you leave i tp h ° r3e , “ ’ 
"ith jour famil 


1 


asked 

“Why 


? ” 
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or horses* > p USt ’ or S uns that shine, 
(( Of course I could ” 

sucl/a/fel'ptouf?" 1 ^ 7 ° U f ° r ben ’ S 

the bov' at wtl yp u give me ?" icpeated 
it were f That s good 1 Nothing’ If 

But for ° r * ie Austnans — never 1 
^ut for ours’ I am Lombardo * ” . 




3 


I 


* Ui « i ‘U 1 u Uiw -7*jrp _ 

at lum £ °‘ " p an 'l '.food i, lnl . LD S BOOK OF STORIES— 

3?S;-;-r ,r gSti&M* 

°' cr r b< uttlo >icadlS v a ’] d Sp,ead ^ httieV^’ WJl,dl was «» the bank 
ii- •' cav mg onljr the rnff tlm ’ rail "‘ithin a few step 

i- P— ^Jttecottag e When the fast officer 

saw the 


I 


} th h‘Ct uil 

,Y‘ W ' ed fhe J. 

1 the" 1 , P,Ckcd «P 

j can Y°u 0ts> the 
peeled stick. She 

1 nif e, and pm 

I at the*! 11 t0getkci 

at the boys side 
SI u y stood 

Sl!ca t foi a 

moment, +i * 
to e t°I‘ certWn S 

°<< b eserg Pant 
the e V U sead 

tor him ^ h Ulance 
a , s ? w «, d ,£ 



*«*»* U1P 

body 'stre 
at the foot ( 
tree and co' 
by the flag, 

saluted vflh 

suords , and 
of them, as 
passed, snatc 
a few blossi 
and threu ! tl: 
on theJittlefoi 
Then aJJ 
men,' as if 
marched, pluck 
flowers too; ai 
scatteied the 
over that sflei 


soldiei s 
oory him i 

sZ h V« iUd • I form 

Wd h,.\ he Mr im --- cersan d: 

t° the lm “and ^ / alike saiut 

Sliouta,! y ..y r I as they jj 

Bat mS 4 hat are caww'a ,fJV ‘he S a °« t0VCh the b ° F ’s foreht 

I ar ge battalm Passed in the p, lad tlod bead l f o ' vers s tdl ramed on 
a tail0n of sold,e? s ! Gnm S a though if nd he sJe Pt on m theg 
THF r A t! 10 had life [nr, e F as - olad to have gr 

A S t " 0 men were^if^^ AND tL^ C ° Untry ’ Lombar 

to" n they tound k an g by the sea- « Tf T ^E OYSTER 

\v ab °ut it. ° Jbt er, and have -> !?5 ms to me that you 


A S men were ;V Vr ^E ^ 

began to" 6 ’ they found a£ g by the sea - 
bG |pngs to me ?.*' Sa 'd one man, “ 


have a dn^ 5 + to 111 e that you 
<« tTo w ine " " man ^lividg ^ tJfiG oyster , so 

1 Picked 6 ’ 50 it beperferri We fny 0 u,andyou wi 

a nd I |Y,:r it up," s , cT riectly satisfied " 

As they weren't to kee P it’’ ° ther ’ and veryfA 6 , 0yster ’ he flmckly 
Ca m° by, i n d the, qUarrell mg a l, men one nf ?u y handed to each < 

,n the ° y ask ed h.m l ,a ' v 3'er f the empty shells 

. TJl elav ,A fo, m 6Clde c ned th e y ° U have ea ten the ovst 

he won In r r a gu eed to dn cr, . « . , ne men 

tbat the tvom?^v n,0n ’ h^renn^Y the case ^ U 'f S my fee for deci 

tliiy rai,ce that, whatS f 1Ve b'm t£ have divided^ t? 6 , lawyer “ B 

‘» , *S 2 S $• ssraar* a fesr remams ,n J 

en ,!| r Varvyer s 4i h tw 0 q«arreIsom t ,. eeneraiJy lja PP en! 

' — K,Li >wj o . , . . y cannot aeree unon 


- ••'WIU 

OCClsion Ti, 'ic 

-then tlie M-i„ , _ ,v un 

If" T d - osrd 

? 7 • ■ . .r? “y CanMt as«a u P on 
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ae thing reminds us of perhaps, who has been dead for ; 
s to sav that, acting many years ? It is possible to answer 


y We say that one thing reminds us of 
another " This is to say that, acting 
through memory, one thing is asso- 
ciated with another, but association is 
not limited just to the tunes when we 
i notice and remark how one thing 
| suggests another to oui minds It is 
j realh going on all the time, m small 
' things as well as m great, faintly, as 
5 win n we are just noticing things m a 
, gcneial way , 01 vividly, as when we 
, aie thinking with all our might 
? THE wonderful way in which our 

1 1 THOUGHTS ARE LINKED TOGETHER 

1 The first man to w r rite down anything 
j like a clear account of this great law of 
1 association was the Englishman, Thomas 
: Hobbes— of w'hom we lead on page 
j 4620 — and this subject has always been 
j studied more especially in England 
3 than anvwhere else since his time It 
j is very interesting that, in later yeais, 
1 we have been able, by studying the 
; course of the fibres in the brain from 
| one pait to another, to get some key to 
i the way in which association works 
S Certainly these discos ones would have 
j deeply interested Thomas Hobbes 


many years ** It is possible to anssse* $ 
these questions fairly well. We associate | 
things when we have seen them at | 
the same time, which would mean an j 
association of place as well as of time , s 
we also associate things because they 1 
are like one another, and sometimes, S 
though it sounds curious to say so, one j 
thing suggests another just because that j 

othei thing is veiy different. The las [ 
two cases we may call association by jj 
likeness and by conti ast f 

These are all the kinds of association c 
that are usually described ; but perhaps | 
there is also a kind of association 0 j 
cause and effect m the minds of people ; 
w'ho are apt to think of causes anu . 
effects Probably this is so, because we | 
are sure now that there is a kind 0 i 
memory which goes by causes, as | 
when we remember a thing because . 
we know' the reason for it Inis 13 | 
much the highest type of memory. f 

/''•LEVER ANIMALS THAT ARB ABLL fO , 
THINK LIKE MEN , { 

Learning of every kind depends upon jj 
memory. It is certainly true that a | 


We realise now' that all thinking is except the very ^ simplest Kina 
rdahoning , as it is called — that is to learning, and perhaps those also, c q 


- "ay, associating We can understand upon association We must not, no s > 
3 hov it is tliat the greater part of the suppose that human beings tire 
| human brain consists of association only creatures that have this p 
i cells and association ft lues. They are Animals have it in some degree, 

, not directly concerned with any kind of the more intelligent the annua is, 

| sensation, hut are concerned with linking clearer is the evidence we get 0 


5 up our sensations, so that, by a gradual 
| and orderly process, it is possible for 
j our minds to pass from an infant's 
i fust dun appreciation of the difference 
\ belwt eu light and darkne-s to tiie 
| highest ideas which we can have, such 
! as the 1 onu'plion of the nature of light, 

’ and the Power whence it springs 

H OW ALL OUR rmNKt.NG llLl'CNDS Ut’ON 
OUR MEMORY 

I hough A'-sorution is so wondeiful, 
and lies at the bottom of all thinking. 

1 j, et the laws oi ih> working are really 
j Hut ury dtutt ult to umlustand. It 
} chq- tuliv of course, upon memory 
1 Let us a.-'k out -elves why it is that 
on- thing <--lh up mother and not 
••.’j.i'. thing eLe, and why it calls up one 
tl mg to on- jxr-on and another thing 
| u> .'-noth'. r {arson \\h% does a eat 
| -egg* it .1 11 iu.e to our minds, or why, 
I tu ,1 ] at I- ulir dx-uhi a tlniir 

il*- r, m,i- ,a viiiw ('’d iPeiid, 


association of ideas . I 

A striking case is that of the old \ • i 
horse which, when it was young, J , 

into battle at the bugle’s call. 1 * I 
afterwards the sound of a bugle m> y 
rouse it to the most tremendous ovum- 1 
ment and expectation, because there v | 
been established m its mind an a&oua* | 
tion of ideas between a bogle ant | 

battle. This association of ideas may, o | 

course, he noticed in dogs ; indeed, t a 1 | 
is no doubt that dogs lave a terra ‘ * j 
amount of power of reasoning, ainum ~ < 
can be no reasoning w ithout associate ^ 
of ideas I 

Tn hnni’tn h. !!l,»s the 1 ‘-O W 0 f | 


y* ^ y -******* 


t In human bungs the r^er '■ 
t .issociainm vants enoitnoush, * niI . j 
e the whole, we may say that, faworu. ■ | 
g doubt, the greater, the deeper, inh. | 
a wider, the nclnr, the more varied a 1 - j 
povvtr uf as-oefuton m a ps.r-on o-y 
ir higher and ftrnr j, the mind of an j 
f, pa on, bm wemujt partaitlariy au«t 

4$ ~ — — ~~ — — — * 3 ^’ 
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basis of the diffeiences existing be- 
tween one man’s mind and another— 
ie stupid and the clever man. the 
poet and the man of science, and so on 

srswus&ffs&jsi 

In the first place, there aie diffeiences 
m .? re fi m ckness of association, as 

ieont "u 2 m the taIk o£ Afferent 
people The process is often extra- 


hnd out will largely take the duection 
of numbering and measuring and 
calculating 

Now, there are many good and useful 
careers for such a person, but, on the 
other hand, there are people in whom 
gelations of numbei are few, slow, 
difficult, and, indeed, positively un- 
natural, though they may take a deep- 
mterest in flowers and plants, the face of 


ordinarily “ flowers and plants, the face o' 

sharp replies testify I n old age ^t Ul aS 7 ’ the weather, the wind, and so on 
becomes very much slower ti,b£ t i A re w , e n S kt m trying to make bank 
also differences in the var,etvn7f c ^ rC cler £ S ’ ? haI1 we sa T of these people, or 
tion, some people’s minds ffw-nrc C ' a " ou flkt they to go to Canada to help in the 

mng more or less in one direction \vMe gr ® at '™ rk °f providing food for man land 3 
the mmri l bile \\ hile some people think in numbers,' 

others, rather of the same type, think 
easily and quickly m terms of space 

Snmp Til-ft ±. 


i — always run- 
mg more or less in one direction, while 

SDe-im md ° a great IJOet > llke Shake- 
spcare, makes associations of everv 
conceivable kind 

fu,n° me ° f tlie , s P eciaI kinds of associa- 
“f e ' v ° rth noticing, especially as 
we cannot too soon lealise that these 
differences are natural. If the world 
were wise, one of the greatest tasks , 
would set itself would be, in the m- 

earlv th, evei v^ocly, to find out quite 


j ****«• ni terms oi space 

Some like putting things together and 
taking them to pieces , they like making 
httle toy machines , they want to know 
the method by which everything works, 
and are naturally clever in knowing 
what will fit into a certain space, and 
how to make a toy work in one way 
cany tiie special natural “ l£ wdl not work m another 

different children, and then to try tn T'at'uhtFo £ E0PLE WHO ARE CLEVER 
make the most tr T to AT understanding machines I 

Nature has dictated SominT"' ' 1 ^ ' Pliese are the practical people to whom 
spoilt, so engmeerin S Probably offers the best 

misery caused by our trvirur’ t° mu , ck oareeis, though we must not judge by the \ 
a child into this/ or tha/omthZ i« ake tabtes which children of five or six or seven ! 
when the whole structure nf l ° le f’ old have, as these tastes often come f 

b we could only see it d ec l ar i *? d g ° l f associations of number are I 

will never do that thing well but mf u t f ro ^S m these people, so much the better f 
do something else verv^ well ’mri f° rt bem, for mathematics and geometry I 

It is true tha UiSre i f r ed go ' ve11 with the engineering faculty, I 

people m whom ther 8 at man Y and help to make the best engineers, 
mu-urn + 1 tuere is no veiy Tn +i,» ± r ° 

Siection « Cn t Cy m any ° ne Particular' 
cniectiom But very often we think 

tat such is the case when reallv we 
VV7«V USt faikd t0 keCP ° Ur 6yeS °P en 

w-awa s& <«»“ 

ann\f° me min . ds associations are keen 
and stiong m the direction of numbers 
No one can say what it is in the brain 

, but f0r PraS 

11 lea Y does not matter 

- reexomng, comparing m 


“ uie oesr engineers. 

In the highest types of this kind of 
mmd it is possible not merely to under- 
stand associations which earlier minds 
have formed, but to form new ones which 
no one has ever formed before So that 
a person of this type does not merely 
understand the old machines, but lie 
can invent new ones 
If he be working more at theory than 
at practice, his powers will show them- 
selves m devising new experiments 
and new kinds of apparatus for making 

-o. comDarinp- , n 1 X £ en , ments mth > and die practical 

teims of length and numbei and mnn f lffica tleb * which would utteily dis 
tity— — all these arc things which Li» hearten people of another type, give Inin 
naturally to a person, and, like other P lea 5“ re to conquer. Other people’s 
things which come naturallv are rlnn ' vou£d simply stop working, 

with pleasure Apart from^ lessons or Seems to th '» k more clearly 

work, lus interests and pleasure These are the people who make either 

games, the things he wants to know -> 8re > at mventors or great experimenters, 

ants to know and adding to our knowledge of heat and \ . 
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mill hns Insf ,c 11 15 U WN LIFE>— 

zr%s» £-»it u „ cs f<u „ eait , stK . nicm . ^ 
r» v Jr.;r. K ..“f “»* ssteA-s.#-* * k 


i ^ °‘ A """V'i'S'ii^raesouTO 
- „,,," ,in " 1,1 ‘1<> many wondciful 
1 »m. .i nVl""' i°J ,as leaint to 

1 sounds in,! 1 1 , ' " llc li b land foi 

1 lW„aV 1 1 hi'"'? 11011 of W1 'tten 

1 of books u UK la 1 ) inakm o and leading 

> suv u " d « .»»“- t: s 

j Molds us xu u-uTth tlK ‘ S( T ds of the 
\ not k m to I ip nu read, and do 

! inn s ‘tL ""wh, ‘J' C 1>lart,cal 'y * the 

"ndui:f 

aiuli lives l,. lV e of minds ll >« 

<l^J>r’.nt, tl sr n i lhe ,,U,S1 ‘ >‘ins, , Ue 

souids. ?tv ini! b0 “ nds as 

np.odu., the, X C>r . lcs and oau 
neu turns a"v cven «»ake 


lfWl , a, iu purases, and the 

dea^ which woids and pin uses express s 

tnovsfh 0ne + type ? nien CtU1 associate lutes . 

*? make a picluia - another I 
puts notes together to make a tune , and 

t nn ) J i d l i l ! ts wordb lo fi et| iei to make a » 
tuought how, pictures may be just the f 

thl™ <lS 4 thousands of pictures before i 
m ’ i Bines may be just the same as f 
ny tunes before tliem , and so, of , 

snr In; , iy sc »tences, pluascs, ideas, ! 
and thoughts J s 

But the small numbei of g, eat people ' 
i°m we call oiigmal, and who make J 
piogtcss of the woild, can not only f 
cmembei and icjnoduce the old assoua- \ 
l,ons * they can make 1 5 


“ ,c y can inaire new and 
originn 1 ones , and so just as we hate 

k/ m P lc . turcs > gteat statuary, gi eat i 
buildings fiom one type of mind, oi meat j 
music bom anothei, so horn this last 
3Po of mmd gieat thoughts will come. | 

T* 1 wiin°‘i»u M,N1) 0,3 T,,E four, I 
" 10 DKAWS LIFE TKOAl Till. SOUL i 

nou ' and again theie comes t 

0 the woild a jieison whose mmd j 
< monies both \aneties of the auditive j 
) pc He not only Jias ideas made by s 

1 mating wouls, but he is also ton- f 
coined with the musical quality of f 
, u ;t > ’ ,ul d takes pains to jmt them * 
ilu Unu* S ° Bley Pavc a pleasant 

1 his man is a poet '1 he greatest poets 
‘ c , ' lsua hseis .is well; they can so. £ 
k ,, P'ctuies in then mmcLs. as .Milton f 

- ( pie in ms when lie wrote “ Paradi-o | 

n,. 3 ’r vr tko J' can iceali the appeal* j 
antes of Nature, as when W'otdswortn f 
wrote lus poem about the dafiodds } 
‘on mmds aie so rich, and have >o l 
v I’owers of association, that they f 
comp tie things tug< thei which Otla i 1 
‘ 1 ,’P | L vvonh! not think of comparing 
.I, ri mi n qnahtii s added together, 
j I, *c n < led arnlgovtuied by-omt- 

nr. ** is deeper th ui all Js'-oOiu* 

uo ns and w hich w< can onlv call tin* soul. 

. , oni <tKi the few snbhiuepoetsof ti e 
thought and 4>aw and heard 
I' 1 , c 1 hang, riinunU'Hd and j 
IvelV* 1 I and dld ,iP thcW tilings -o | 
til 1 ' iul ’- d fltom so wondetinlly- ) 

V r ,f 1 * i i' u must be called the | 

wo, ,?,;" 1 ; 1 «/ t ! u | 

i r< duets <>; [i tl tII mkal- f 

“n-n-v,..,,. th*,, * 

r 

f ***** 


■} , til v 

1 111 ‘me alter the oth,.t ' c" 
i ,l > fists make pn tines i! v P IS J as the 
j nuisic h i, ls u • t,K ^;i*‘>P»cmuke 
l a niiLsician to make u.m!! n ‘ l 1 tH,a | fo > 

j ^ 'mpossihl, to pm , n? i d pei,,d P s 

3 ~n,uch kss to mVn Uelop ' etlK ‘ 1 

/ 11 ' as\ f,„ tl I . ntW U ”c- tl s 

a ui.irhm, and imuo ^ IT^r to invent 
s "icuu a tutu ^ ‘ ,M ,k ^ or him to 

I in mv f 0 nut *> a \ing tint 

i ...... ,i .sn: » w >> 

* ** k i i ulued tn i , , ‘ ,l , Biev must 

'•“.•I. .....k 

* l i 1 n -i al th 

m ' a « 1 »n ti ; ‘ 

s UJ • “ .1, t’K 


whuJ, 
mind 
•* 1 
fo <t f 

U > n 
much 
in > t*,> 

>il t>r‘ 

i ut i,tt{ 
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's at i(, jj 

v are not -o 

Uioveructu of 
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maimtu l. un i mmn THE 

” °f which about six aie occupied by 
the 20 coutts, 200 stancases, and about 
1,000 chapels, rooms, and galleues that 
go to make up this vast building 
The popes who built the Vatican will 
ahva\s be lemembered as among the 
men who helped to make Rome beauti- 
ful and we may here note the names of 
some of them First there was the 
poweiful Innocent III., who began the 
lebuilding , followed by Nicholas III , 
who began the scheme of enlaigement 
John XXIII added to the security of 
the palace by connecting it by a passage 
with the fortiess of St Angelo 
Nicholas V , the pope with the master - 
builder’s mind, planned the scheme foi 
making the Vatican what it has since 
become — the home of the pope and the 
caidinals, the offices of the Church, the 
meeting-place of all hei pilgrims, the 
stai ting-place of all her missioners. The 
work which began under this pope was 
earned on by Alexandei VI Paul II 
made further extensions, and then 
Sixtus IV built the world - famous 
Sistme Chapel, so called aftei Ins name 

-TUB CHURCH OF SI. PETER THAT COST 
1 MORE THAN TEN MILLION FOUNDS 

It is necessary now to turn to the 
building of the huge chuich of St 
Peter, Rome’s greatest sanctuary, the 
church deai est to Roman Catholics, as 
the Vatican is the palace most levered by 
them The building of the church was 
begun m 1506 by Julius II, and 
extended over 176 ) ears The cost of 
the mam building alone was ten million 
pounds So ha id was the struggle to 
get money that two of the popes were 
duvon to methods which loused the in- 
dignation of Martin Luther and others, 
and led to the Refoimation 

St Petei’s at Rome, built to be 
the gi cat est chuich of the Christian 
woild, led to the fust great division in 
Christendom and brought into being 
the Piotestant Church Now that it 
is finished, St Peter’s is a building 
unmatched 111 splendoui for its mail lies 
-and statuarv and paintings, and for the 
richness of its decoration in jewels and 
precious metals We see something 
of the magnificence of this wonderful 
sanctuaiy fiomthe pictureson page 3019 
But Rome, as a citj, suffered by the 
building ot this mighty cathedral 
.Nearlv all the marble with which the 
inienoris decked was taken, not horn 

W 
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modern quatries, but from ancient " 
buildings, many of which w»eie levelled \ 
to the ground for the sake of only one or . 5 
two pieces. However, be its history ■ 
what it may, Rome has the richest I 
and most remaikable church m history, I 
the chuich which cost most and took J 
longest to build It also costs more to * 
maintain than any otliei chuich ‘ v I 

T he great treasures destroyed to | 
MAKE ROOAl FOR ST. PETER’S ' , ( 

The piesent cathedial occupied the \ ' 
place of an earlier one The oklei chuich 
was rich beyond comparison in works of 
ai t, which had taken long to gather 
together, but when the fust b inkling 
penshed these weie destroyed,' either’ 
delibciately or thiough carelessness 
This is a crime for which lovers of the ' 
beautiful cannot foigive Pope Jplms II , 
who directed the destruction of* the old 
chuich to make way for the ne/w 
The Vatican and the great tjafhedral 
and the hundreds of cliui ches'' and the 
richly stored museums and galleries aic 
the works which have been cairied out 
under the popes and the men who have 
lived 111 the times dining which the 
popes have been masters of the Eternal f 
City Now we may turn to the story of S 
some of the aitists who have woikedior 5 
the glonfication of the city Needless t 
to say, the gi eat men of whom we read in | 
our stories of the Makers of Florence and f 
Venice,begiiiningon pages 2779 and 445 V I 
found their influence extended to Rome | 
Fra Angelico — about whom we read - 
on page 3987 — made the woild giateful | 
to him, not alone foi the «ci 1110ns f 
which he preached with Ins hi ush , , 
he mspned men with Ins own aidoui £ 
and made them gieat painters too. t 

PADRIANO, THE HAPPY ARTIST WHOSE ; 

A PICTURES ARE FULL 0.- JOY' f 

One of these was the warm-hcai ted \ 
Gentile da Fabriano— of whom we | 
read on page 4466 — who was bon 1 E 
about the ycai 134S, at Fahuano, the § 
tow ? n nom which lie 1 took his name l 
He was nearly forty years oldei than | 
the painter-fnar Nevertheless, it was \ 
from this holy map that Fabriano f 


learned, though he 


ma\ first have 


studied under Allegretto de Nuzio = 
Some of his finest work was done for § 
Florence and for Viince, the lattei city I 
giving bun a pension and a title of l 
nobility Fabriano was well advanced f 
m ) ears when 1 ns fame reached Rome ? 

’ t’C. 
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and c u^d Pope Mai tn, V to summon 
n m thilhu to lu Ip m adorning the 
toe cl, «„ h of St John Latemn ^ £ 
K URyxim ss the jos fulness of spinl 
ulnrli ht was aluavs animated He 

m.t Ti'„' h" s i °‘ ,,K "W <*.l<tah 

H it "huh Jives m tlie delightful 

PK uusof thebamUyF.a^Xo ' 

the sire rleco 1 i C , ICC ’ mt Lie genius of 

faml of Se / T* V* SOn ’ *nd the 
, p , 01 Ule Lippi fann y was earned 
b .v Filippino to Rome, where to tins r! » 

Cnd” }!“ ?>»"« of IPS art a" Jo g 

m aKs U Ti ht01,, ? St,ilc ^« 
T"w« a SSSEHW “ <n ' ric “ L p | ™*r 

riS“ 1, H? 0l,,r ?"' >«”” o*^Io*S 

smith 4 i was to llavc been a gold- 
sni]t,1 > and was armrenhred „ 

named Botticd.', and took that name® 

it , ° WJ1 surname was Filmem’ 

So!, 1 ’, y ’ hG Y as P asscd on to Lippi and 
then lie caught the spirit of his master 
and impioved udoti n t„ i mas t er > 

™ h *.aS£-r‘S , t ! Zrr~ 

presently called him, and go '?[“?„ £ 

m The'mlm ^ toSiy SlteSt 

not aluTys please 

gSSSSj ^‘sa- 
fes 

S'sS^ 

the sums he earned ^ gG f S , Were 
only 5 hy r a ^pension" 1 

blindness, and he S, „ lamencss and 
follow the ait that LToved U so much 
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We now approach the company of 
giants, a peiiod of marvellous artists T 
sculptors, and painters. First let us ! 
take Donato Braniante, who was bora I 
neai Lib, no m 1444, and died ar Rome in f 
514 He was at «chool in Milan, where 
tie studied geometry and pei spec five f 
sciences which m those (Lavs were not j 
at all well understood bv even the great t 
ai tists Braniante, therefore, is of much 
im])ot tance to us in history foi the pains f 
tliat he look to spread the study of these 
sciences, for by so doing, as we can all 1 
easily understand, lie mtioduced. greater 
exactness and tiuth into his work 

B R ftD A JU E ’ Wf, ° l - A,D T,IH FOUNDATIONS j 
0F i»T. I>E TCU'S ‘ j 

Bi amante was one of the best painters 
of his day, but he laid aside lus' brush 
tor the pencil and compasses of the 
architect Invited to Rome by Pope 
Alexander VI , and working on under 
Julius If , he fiist built great galleries 
tor the Vatican, and then designed and 
Jam the foundations of St Peter’s He 
meant to make the cathedral in the 
torm of a Gieek cioss with a noble 
dome to it, but the work had been only, , 
eight vears m piogress when lie died. J 
At this time three of the gieatest 
geniuses of the world weic leaching the 
height of their glory. One was Leonardo 
da Vinci, who had but little to do with 
Rome , but he was one of the tlnee 
greatest figures there for a short tune 
of his life The story of his work' is told 
on page 777, and we also read about, 
nun on page 4586, so that now we need 
only remembei that he was one of the 
most fertile geniuses that ever lived. 

IVT'CIIAEL ANGELO, THE GREATEST ARTIST 
1 IN AN AGE OF OR FAT ARTISTS 

, r \ younger man than Leonardo' was 
Michael Angelo — of whom we read on 
page 4161 — younger by twenty- tin ee 
years, bat who was eight jeais older 
tlian Raphael With these three men for 
rivals, we may lightly say that this 
was an age of giants Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo were rivals for a work at 
Florence, resulting, m each producing 
a world’s masterpiece , and they were 
uvals again at Rome. 

k ii S s<Tan S e that the, same age 
should produce two such men as-Leo- 
naido and Michael Angelo, form many 
respects they were alike. They towered' 
above nearly all their fellows in several t 
°t the aits Michael Angelo was one of gt 

r> - 
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and caused Pope Mai tin V to summon 
him thithei to In Ip in adorning the 
fine t lunch of M John Lateian His 
pu tui ( “) txpuss the joj fulness of spirit 
b\ u Inch lie was alwais animated. He 
hid some tlnng of the happy childish 
spud whuh lives m the delightful 
pud uk s of the saintly Fia Angelico. 

Among the famous artists of Floience 
of the eaily fifteenth century was Fra 
Filippo Lippi, who, boin about 1406, 
lived all his life in Floience His son, 
Filippino Lippi, who was born about 
1458 and died in 1504, was only a child 
when Ins fathei died but the genius of 
the sire dest ended upon the son, and the 
fame of the Lippi family u r as cairied 
b} Filippino to Rome where to this day 
some of the glories of Ins ait are to be 
found 111 the fiescoes which he painted m 
the Mineiva chuich to illustiate scenes 
in the life of St Thomas Aquinas 

"THE MASTERPIECE OF BOTTICELLI THAT 
l WAS HIDDEN AWAY 

But a gieatei aitist than Filippino 
studied in the school of Fi a Lippi This 
was bandio Botticelli, born at Floience 
in 144(1 He was to have been a gold- 
smith, and was appicnticcd to one 
named Botticelli, and took that name, 
lot lus own surname was Filipepi 
Happily, he was passed on to Lippi, aud 
then he caught the spmt of his mastei, 
and impioved upon it In his youth 
he loved the myths and legends of 
classical stones, and painted his ideas of 
them upon lmmottal canvases Such 
was his “ Bath of Venus ” and “ Venus 
with the Giaces ” But religious art 
presently called him, and two of his de- 
votional pictures aie among the gieatest 
ai tistic glories of Florence to-day 

The mannei in which he painted did 
not alw a\ s please the cutics, for one of 
his pictuies was declaiedtobe heietical, 
and had to he hidden away. Neveithe- 
less, he was called to Rome, and gave the 
best of lus life to painting three glonous 
fiescoes in the Sistme Chapel at the 
Vatican He found time to lllusiiate 
the gieat work of Dante with engravings 
of exceeding beauty Laige as weie 
the sums he earned, lus declining 
yeais weie passed in poverty, lelieved 
on!y by a pension fiom the Medici 
iamil} lo make matters worse, he 
was stricken with lameness and 
Dlinuness and he was quite unable 
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We now approach the company of 
giants, a penod of manellous artists 
sculptors, and painters. First let us 
take Donato Bramante, who was born 
neai Urbmo m 144-}, and died at Rome m 
1514. He was at school in Milan, where 
he studied geometiy and perspective, 
sciences wduch in those days were not 
at all well undeistood by even the great 
ai tists Bramante, therefore, is of much 
importance to us in history for the pnws 
that he took to spiead the study of these- 
sciences, for by so doing, as we can all 
easily undei stand, he mtioduced gi eater 
exactness and truth into lus u 01 k 

B ramante, who laid the foundations 
OF ST. PETER'S 

Biumante was one of the best painters 
of his day, but he laid aside his brush 
for the pencil and compasses of the 
architect. Invited to Rome by P°! )C 
Alexanclet VI., and woihing on under 
Tubus II he fust built great galleries 
for the Vatican, and then designed ant 
laid the foundations of St Peters He 
meant to make the cathedral in *j 
form of a Gieek cross with a not) 
dome to it, but the work had been on y 
eight years m progiess when he died. 

At "this time tlnee of the gieatest 
geniuses of the world weie 1 caching tU" 
height of then gloi y. One was Leonar 
da Vinci, who had" but little to do \vi 
Rome , but he was one of the tn 
gieatest figures there loi a shoit tmi 
of lus life The story of lus work is 
on page 777, and we also lead aoo 
him on page 45S6, so that now up nu 
only remembei that he was one 01 
most feitile geniuses that evei lived. 

M ichael anoelo, the greatest ARM 

IN AN AGE OF GREAT ARTISTS 

A youngei man than Leonardo w a- 
Michael Angelo — of whom \\eieau 
page 4161 — younger by twenty** 1 
yeais, but who was eight years 01 
than Raphael. With these tlnee men 1 
rivals, we may rightly say ,liat ]o 
was an age of giants Michael n s 
and Leonardo weie uvals foi a woi 
Floience, resulting in each P 10 , 

a world's mastei piece; and they A' 
avals again at Rome. 

It is stiange that the same 0 
should pioduce two such men as - 
naido and Michael Angelo^ioi ‘^1 jj 




respects they were alike They j 

follow IL.. .afV fiT'- w above neatly all their fellows m sev A 

follow the ai t that he loved so much of the arts Michael Angelo was one of M 


’ mioi nunauu « 


unmiuinioTOmnimn, «», 
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u'pfois II,., ♦ I , vvman 

0nc Atylhc pap v flu! « fc .|, m 


1 he' « !' n, ' S ‘ ‘•‘•‘t m-i lived 

| in Has one ot |i u , , VMl > 

1 1™ :.r 

His fath. i. a nun 


utk **/u * uhmIK 

%J>y 


Of 


, S‘rs^*-L*?x , r 


Ills SOI] to Jo’ll, *K . --O— v**fi uu 

woie given to ,i i I 11 K atletfions 

that at !Z ou lo T, 

oo».U (h, Wf ,ik of h.s . n M ; ’ t0 

'if afUrwuids, win n £, u 
oul nun thc i \ Oum i i U,U,J ua '> an 


CCS 

‘Lillis hie 1 U llll P tl,a « Oim now a 

fal > of inaSS' 1 " ah 

Angelo with such o”' 1 1 and ' 4 'uck 

nose, aarlrlishm,,!,^. CL V l ' , , t ? (rush his 
lime that h, was* thotv " '/f B > 
Angelo Jiacl spread n„T° , the fdnu> °- f 
mul he was called A 8l * 0ut Ita W 
take the gigantic tom, 1 ,ne to unt, ‘*'- 
>n whirl! fc (he the °‘ lna,ls oleurn, 

)S“A siss \° «» ^ 


on I nil, o.iytiie pope didatap m 

'• es n B .^fwvfhewoikwajpio, 

a wn r,' . l ( h n I’amfer Miv hun, and 

netr vvi fa, A " 0,,le tonl -s With a crush 

The uoiH* r » 'i po f H V Ui1 t standing ! 

Anw i } U * l i Ut ' Vll? >0 angry that I 

st m, l.l l ° kdUi liom ‘ until the f 
siomi Mew ov< r, ■ , \ 

th-!f T l "\ ,uve hmi about this time j 
si, i: f ° ni rVul 0,,e of *»w famous 
veirf n, , F on ' nro * p or years and 1 

i/j' ut bud stood m a backyard m f 

m ,rw ; l ?* cat nw^liapon block of ■ 
h!‘fnr, L I"’ 1 , 10 * an ° Uur SCnlpt Or,, long J, 
l'rnrn L ’f f U1 tr VU!g tO skip! f 

J?S t .w t ,, # ure of a k'lant Angelo \ 

‘ ‘ A he tout* 1 c,u ve a figme from \ 

m r1 a,< , t,Ktt Jl,i co,1 kk and the 
j i' S o f ^ ch’stl w on from the huge j 

h uh ": g ' C m statue 01 David, tvifh t 
Hi ch the world is now familiar. Another » 
la moms work i> hm fine statue of Moses, I . 
iiKli we see on pane 4947. j 

H° 5 ;„»g i ut«' t KS“- “ v I,,s ! 


KA 1 UIAC 1 . WAS INSPIUCI 
WORK OP .MICHAEL. AS(S ' 

,, o/ 1 1 uas ru><: at hbertv to go on i 
0 , 1 i'f vvor ^ at Rome, for' a war] 
,„ri \ C< ', n u ^‘ch Florence was besieged, j 
J, Angelo was set to u 01 k to foitify 1 
, ,i;' ty gainst the enemy. When he ! 
. 1 settled down m Rome again, he f 

PoiTY 1 ! U ‘ ww,k 0I V the tomb of * 
V Jubus lie was eventually made j 
• u- u set fm st. Peter’s Cafhedial, I 
and designed the gicat dome i 

bm 1 it never marued, but he loved a f 
r n ‘ , nil mareluoness.and it w'aslnslove j 

ben,\ V 'y U r ! lllS P 11C d SOIlie Of tllC niOSt ! 
ocauuiul of his noems T-te H.erl when 


take the Vie U1C po f )e bade him unde aut »' u i marchioness t 

150 feet lone and -n r„ J\ S ls Suited, 

Angdo Uiuufcd 

»« than N °‘ k ,n mU » 

111 modem art cmL Slngle woilc 
A CEIL, , NO WHICHIS " lW * «»S 

AA or TI1K world ^ L 0F rHE w o.nd E rs 

graniu^d til'ii blf otluii s T*'' CCJ,,ng are 
soft and beautiful and « ^ c m*MteIy 
deep feebne! bice sole " Wh ,° le 15 f «« 
hgure and action Th ,5 r ? at ,)0cnL ln 
1 L , is tremendous 

nrWrtf a 


MV WA lliuav 

1,1 ; J1 ms poems He died when 
hV ,1 ei k' h , t y-mne yeais of age To the C 
! 0u : t ’ 1 bo was pioucl and icserved 
I , dealings with otliei men, he was , 
: U V a - vs a , humble student of lus aif' 
„ f ! n s J f ioaining," tins gieat man f 
death ° Say n?ht U P t0 tJle ‘one of lus f 

\v im,, 01 tIlc nffoots of Angelo’s work l 
boi„ t V n , sp ! ,e Raphael. The latter, | 
twenf-Yr Ulbmo )n I 4 S 3> Has only 1 
at Pen" 1VC W ! len > famous foi his woik f 
bv T„i k'm and Floi ence, he was invited f 
'“ K™; He had alrnndy 


ST" Ui , 1 ' t° Rome He had ajrendy 
While he wa S at ^fi fimshcd Aneeln 1 '"^' r thc 1IliI uence of Michael 

gave eveiv fhouvJit 1 : ,° n 1 V Angelo ,t i aad Leonardo, but apparently 
W no He 'voultl SistmeT h An S elo ’ s AescoJs m the 

lookers The chu m d have no on- f e i t wcie unveiled that he 

he hated to see e\ en Th S ciosed ’ and Itauncd cffects of fhe master’s gennis 
be P 0 Pe himself to h,m +1 a message and an inspiration 
. — — — - t° ium that boie wonderful fruit Not 
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tlmi he copied Angelo He was too 
gieat to be a copyist He was the 
greatest pa intei that ever lived, and did 
not need to copy 

w ' ma > 1,e inspned by others less 

*■15(11 trun rniieuItTrtn i it . 


temarkable works of its kind m the 
™ of the worJ(i ’s literature 
Vvhile Celltnt was swinging his sword 
and plying his tools, his very opposite^ 
m character, Sebastian del Piombo, 

VV3C nmnflT, ~ 4 - it t - . 


expcit than oui selves and l hnnrrh m chara< r ter > Sebastian del Piombo, 
Raphael was a greater namtei tlnn wa ^ qmetly at work with Ills paintings 
Angelo ,t was owing to Urn mfluence v d p0I ‘ ra,ts He was a native & 
of the latter that there butst forth ^ enic c, it is supposed, and was bom 

ltrrhi „ k,„i, must tortii that in 148s A f,Wn a — 1„ 


i w , : uiuc uuist iortii that 

ight which was to illumine theremam- 
mg dciys of the young man 

of P p P t° ™ ad ® h,m master aiclntect 
of St Petei’s, the post to which at 

Raphael s death, Angelo succeeded ’He 

wdl v S s° m e ,H em0St pamtei ln ' a nkas 
wen as m achievement He painted 

the famous fiescoes at the Vatican 

Slo. ous pictuies f,om Sc, ,,„„re, »S 

fa he tapestneb m the cathedral S 

Arras, now woi ld-famous, poitrait= 

studies, sketches, and so on No n 

Re? tff he 0 * 1 m ° re He « to 
* e i J{ ia J | le w as not to live lone 
and that he must devote eveiy horn 

that he V °d d f 11 T S T 11 f ° r mankind 
th"^ ye ^^ ed only 

:ome ?„d h “l h SL“ e . •?. *.« > 


- " clIiLL >VilS UUUJ 

in 1485 ^ A friend of Michael Angelo, 
it is believed that he had that great 
man’s help in painting his "Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,” which now' bangs 
m our National Gallery in London He 
was a good, pious man, as well as a 
distinguished artist, and towards the 
close of his life became a priest 


U. 

pcamm Lorraine, me great painter 
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WHO COULD NOT BE A BAKER 
-- .... Now r we go foi ward to the seventeenth 
raits, century, and in its hist yeai we come 
™ an ap°n a baby named Claude Gellde, who, 

1 m being bom at Chamagne, m Lorraine, is 
lnn " Pno "/> to the w oild as Claude Lorraine 
His father was a humble pastrycook, 
and as Claude grew up he wished to 
make him a pastrycook too Hut the boy 
could not be made to learn. “ He 'will 
nevci know how to heat an oven 01 
bake pastry,” his fathei grumbled 
Claude’s brotliei was a stonemason 

ir? fliAn a j.t i.jij . 1 . \A 


— aii iuu snort htf> ho a iiuuei £iumuieu 

Rome, and tin ough Rome to the woild° ? d “ de ’ s , brolhei was a stonemason, 

the most marvellous collections If and thought the little chap would 

HetF m r„ e ?“ F - aV-*"# itiiz i“ 
E™» b s a Lts iiy c. bcio ''« i L ct Sr ke a p, “' st ° f h,m - ,atlcr '' 


as ,1 grea 

Lveiybody admued 'him inrl cr. 

S M was a £ K rSt W ?f 1,15 n ’ al “ re a»t 

loved him Ranh-lip 16 \ Cly ani mals 
on page 77 8 Rapha< 1 S Work 13 Ascribed 

Romedunng theTme n?^ 13 WOrk m 

and Paul TTT n ? l CIe ment VII 

■" po„, a"d ( uS;sr; n -S ors , i ; ce 


But study ol the orrhnaiy soit was 
beyond Claude He would go into the 
fields and gaze with W'ondei and delight 
on all he saw' from dawn to dusk, hut he 
could not min'd a bakei’s oven noi use 
a mason’s chisel He suiieied teinbJy 
at home, so one day',- meeting a party 
of Flemish artists who weie going to 
Rome to study', he decided to join them, 
and was allowed to act as then servant. 

H°W CLAUDE LORRAINE WAITED FOR 
1 1 ms OPPORTUNITY . ! 

Arrived m Rome, he took service f 

ith on ~ — .T 1 1 . ~ 8 


on 


•LT tt? r 4A lvume and Frarir^ ^rrivea in Kome, he took service 

His woik was very beautiful 1n a Wit , b an artist, grinding Ins colouis and 
‘ hls account he was foimven m^ d makm g himself generally useful. He 
u"“ es for which others would TTl } vaS not laz F> as Ins father bad thought, 
bee i executed He hved m Jnl here ln thc atmosphere of a studio, 

tha 1 t! days * but Cellini was Tot" aU he Ioved ’ n ° P da y was too long 

d-iv *? average lawless man of hi Pjr klm ’ f° r be was now able to study 
uay, and thnnrrm — ... lI H n 01 his arf ^ „ i.r.. i,» 


Hnn ■> ’ UUL Lenim was ivnfw «« ue iuvea, no aay was 100 io»s 

dnv ‘if avera ? e lawless man l°[ hu ?’ for ^ was now able to study 

a . y ’ and thought nothing of S lavin 3 art , After some years of this life lie 
wroti» 4A ltb "l 10 m lie quarrelled ' wandered forth on Ins travels, studying 
c st ? r y of hls hfe lnu wheiever he went Returning ogam 


Tco,Sl St ?7 l< *' L hls ‘ a hfe, Ied nd H ,t r hei T/ er he y ’ eat 1 Retm mng' jgam 
? dered to be one of the mnet Rome when twenty'-seven, he 

started lus career as a landscape artist ^ 
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Progress was slow but suie, and at 
the end of ten years he was commis- 
sioned to paint a picture for Caidinal 
Bentivogho, who mtioduced him to 
Pope Urban VIII , and this made his 
foitune All good patrons of art were 
now anxious to have his woiks, but 
he would not readily part with them. 

For one picture the pope offered him 
as much gold as would covei the 
canvas on which the pictuie w r as 
painted, but Loiiame would not sell 
it Illness maned his later years, but 
to the end Loriaine was diligent and 
faithful to his ait, and a warning to all 
fatheis who think their sons too idle 
and stupid even to be pastiycooka or 
stonemasons He died m 1680 

OALVATOR ROSA, THE MERRY MAN WHO 
O PAINTED SAD PICTURES 

Another famous landscape painter of 
this time was Salvator Rosa, w I10 was 
boin at Aienella, near Naples, in 1615, 
and died in Rome in 1673 He 
leceived veiy little instiuction, but 
wandered about studying Nature in 
hei wildest moods and aspects, and 
painted pictures strong and gloomy 
and 01 lginal That the pictures should 
be gloomy is strange, seeing that his 
B nature was so mirthful He was a 
I bnlhantly talented man, whose veises 
I made fun of the gieat people of the time 
| without fear or favoui 

A painting called “ Tityus Toituied 
| by the Vultuie ” made Rosa famous at 
I twenty-thiec, and he became the centre 
l a group of d'stinguished fnends. But 
5 Ins veises got him into trouble, and he 
I had to flee to Florence on pain of death 

\ T H ?,^ 0Y CANOVA . WHO AlODELLED A 
l I UON IN BUTTER 

] We must close our brief sketch of 
3 the artists who have helped to maintain 
3 the artistic fame of Rome with the 
| story of Antonio Canova, the father of 
] a new school of sculpture He was 
3 bom at Possagno, m Venetian territoiy 
! 011 Novembei 1, 1757, and died in Venice 
on Oclobei 13, 1822 His father died 
| when Antonio was onlv three yeais 
\ Q, d> and the child was left to the care 
3 of his grandpaients A grand old man 
3 was his grandfather, who delighted to 


| teach the child to model, and to indulge 
| his fancy in the little workshop where 
I the old man toiled as a stonecutter 
1 , nme yeais of age, Canova, in order 

10 bctter bis education, was placed m 


the household of a nobleman, where he T* 
soon distinguished himself There was 
to be a banquet at the house, but one 
of the chief ornaments of' the table, 
a great fancy dish, failed to arrive. 
The host was in despair,- but little 
Canova beautifully modelled a lion in 
t butter, with which everyone was 
delighted His master was so pleased 
that he sent the boy to receive lessons 
in sculpture Soon, however, the lad 
was left to look after himself. 

In the morning he studied in the 
academy 01 galleries. In the afternoon 
he worked for a sculptor. In the 
evening he read. Then he set up a 
little workshop m a cell under a 
monastery, and for four years he toiled 
and studied At last he produced his 
first statue, and it set all the great 
art critics wondering The Venetian 
senate sent him to Rome to study 
when he was twenty- three years of age. 

Canova had carefully studied all the 
ancient classical statuary that he had 
seen, and he tiled, while true to the 
best old traditions, to give his own 
work something of the charm of his own 
mmd It was a new and daring style, 
and in Rome eveiybody scorned it 

W HAT CANOVA SAID ONE DAY AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

But Canova was quite undaunted 
For twenty years he worked away w 
extreme poverty at his ideal, and he 
conquered, in' spite of all jealousy 
contempt, and uvalry His work be- 
came one of the glories of Italy 
It was to him that • Englishmen 
turned when the critics condemned our 
glorious Elgin Marbles at the British 
Museum. Canova came to London to 
see them, and declared them to be among 
the finest examples of Grecian art in the 
world And as he looked upon these f 
masterpieces of ancient days, the gieat jj 
sculptor said, m his modesty, that, , 
after seeing these, he felt that his own jj 
work had been a failure g 

Happily, the woild does not agree j 
The world accords to Canova a high | 
place in the assemblage of great 
geniuses who have helped to keep 
Rome in her place as the queen of all 
the cities — a glorious queen for what 
she was in the days long past, and 
supreme in beauty and wonder fiom 
what more modern effort has made her. s 
1 he next Men and Women begin 0115083 
, „Ctir£ 
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OP GOLDEN DEEDS - 

Uity could see the red light m front of ’ 

Ir «”£«»«• Tln-y redoubled then 
utorts, and shouted “Stop! Stop'" 
Gradually the train slowed down, 
and came to a stop dose to the Mating 
P e. The driver's Keen eyes, accus- 
omecl to ae fai ahead, discovered the 
an gc lous chasm and the empty spate | 
" , re there should have been a'bndge, j 
and as his eyes travelhd to the biunmg 
tuimtuFc and the figures of the old 
woman and her daughter, he re- 
eogiHsed the act of courageous sacrifice 
cnat had come from a brave heart 


o •• **5.11. , j uoi in nine jDi ,K 1 

l b /C UI> - UlL u,mbk th« dih. 

3 u , Ujin became \eiy evident ir,,,,. 

3 ‘ a b'“ J' niother and daughter wutdied 

l b j"’ nmK P lIc » hoping and pruning 
3 at the tngme-dmei would see it 
,m U '*"P the train. The mother 
t.K.kon the led Skirt she wo,;, i,ed"?S a 
k, and huiricd up the line- wavni" if- 

i THF lif am U1<S UlL <U " C ’ w,ul ,iau tomc tro '« a brave heart 

i THE man WHO THOUGHT OF HIS roMPAnrs 

D Uiung Hie construction of the rail- cl, 3 1 

way between Manchester and Leerlc n ’ a S‘ Unst whose ragged sides or' 
W V‘ ais ag0 - a nuinbet of tunned- ° U ', V l0S ,° 10cky bottom he knew he 
>ad to be bored Shafts some f f , K nu ‘^ 1>e burled and killed. 

wo huiuhed feet deep, were sunk fmm 1 / U i , tkat temnble moment, however, 

o| 11 ,*■ °l? s to the tunnels, for purnose ‘<- d , not lobe bis piesence of mind 
ol ventilation. purposes H,s first thought was of Iris comrade 

1 , ‘^ nong tbe men employed on thk c 1 ie cr,cd out for help, the men 
1 at IT a , !Uvv y> whose duty was m ° W w ? u,d rush out of tlwir shelters I 
1o P o { the shafts. Pie 1ml tn 0 wliat was the matter, and even j 
^ tubs filled underground* -mrl they succeeded in saving him it 5 
nie, Tf hCm empt y to the g 0U e woA « Uld be at th e tremendous nsk of ; 

e, an y mishap occurred surfinJ los »»g then own lives, 
of 1 r >reakln ? a chain or the falling 1 be man, with a chivalry as great 

the* m<- Ce , of , Ioose Iock ’ be had to warn ^ thjt + , of an y kni i>'ht, gave in his usual 
ictnm bel ? w > so that they 2} the s, S nal * “Look out below 1" 

out of danger J And, s ecure in their retreats, ignoiaiit of 

KaoerT yy 01nmg V ' vll, le he was thus en hi!irV V n S happenuig ' the workmen below , 
the lL « fc ,° ne , of fh « deepest shafts ™ / d the crash as their comiadefell; j 
lumcnif ’ r Vf ^ 00(: slipped, and he fplr aU( ?- 111 b>s death, by suppressing the j 

HOW inHW^Dn' 11 ' ” arr0 ' V 

wo N t „^? m WN D 'ED for the slaves i 

nohft^V" America, many men fi“i s ^ ro , ng determination to bring about- the j 
foi HiJ Ge f b and made greaf saenfire- f Volition of slavery, not only m one or t 

Par mlf, ke ° f the des P>sed Te Sr )( t but throughout the United f 

Particularly was this the case m H?f u States of America i 

Cmf VV-? t , hat , took P^ce, before the dkeu watchword was." eternal war j 
ommorly ;° ke out > to move puM * + a P mst , slavery,” and they stinted! 
life wic nC J 1 mong those whose whole t lemse lves in eveiy way to help on the t 
abohshm. d , edlcated to the cause of 1° educate th c fiegroes, and to 

earnest a nrll! aVery tIlere was no more m tab ! ls i , a Iea g lle which had for its f 
He had m e ^ IC ?° ul . than J° hn Brow!i n ] h? , the helping of ..fugitive slaves 
thino of the f HS i b° y bood, seen some nc la -l been said that history provides 
?g 0f the terrible rn,..^ - - SOlne ' no other instance so remarkable of a 

W'hole 1 , , , . - 


% 

,a«S 


thing of the terrible J 110 n ' seen som_ 
and this had imni Clu< : kles °f slavery 
great hatr ed Wltl »n ban 5 

besh and bloS,whrd! htf 11 tr ? ffic 

He had °a^ ve aS i the tlme wen^on the'“' 6 “ ulu ss or social outcasts riKe 

and these a , r , ge fam dy of sons wf P ° or ae S r o slaves of America were 

these were all framed up ln the Z ™ the P arty that stood for 
^ very attacked J ohn Brown and his 


, , . iemurKauiu ui ^ 

nole family being absolutely unani- 
mous to the point of depriving them- | 
e ves of every luxury for the sake of 
e pmg a class of social outcasts like * 
ie poor negro slaves of America were 
When the party that si ’ 
slavery attacked John Brown 
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t, the water crowfoot '* — ^ — — — lj HHK t! iJ. 

io water crowfoot is one of the buttercm-e -n - THE YELLOW WATER ~ T~fl V 

ontuniss of ^ i°^ ttn 111 s P r “'!f a sluggish stream will"be m^n fl ° W * r I,as a' 1 unpleasant odour like spirit, and m 
s aIow,? f t S 0WmS: t0 the crowfoots growmgmthe 1! fT* “ ' S caIled the brandy-bottle The sub- 
shallow waters Farmers collect the crowfoot for fodder b,,t tt « float 'ng ones are thick 

' onoddcr andjeathery The Turks make a drink from the flowers 
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leaves lay flat on the surface of the 
I u ' ater - and are either round or kidney- 
3 shaped, green above and purplish be- 
neath The flowers are almost as laige 
J as the , leave s. with three sepals and 
I thlee thin white petals Before wmtei 
{ c ?, m f n the water crowfoot has thrown 
| , ' Its bating leaves and withdrawn its 
| living portions largely into the mud, 

l £ °,f® safe there until spring, when it 
g will again glow 

s u J! 10 fr ° gLat ha ? no stems do wn which 
3 {r? an P ass to a place of safety, and pro- 
! d it remained on the surface it 

5 might be destroyed when the upper 
j waters were turned into thick ice So 
| m the autumn, it sends out short 
shoots, and at the end of each develops 

the ’ H V UC \ falls of£ and sinks into 
3 he muddy bottom, where it lies 

quietly ah through the winter In spang 

r ses’ a to S the P ’ T Us Wlth growth, and 
forth f fl a “- ' vh v; puts 


— ““THE CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE ^ 

in the mud of the bottomland have ' 
truck, fleshy root-stocks. The large, 
jeatheiy, heart-shaped leaves that lay 
flat on the surface, without getting wet 
on top, are much alike in the two 
species But the flowers, even apart 
lrom their colour, are very different. 

The yellow water lily never opens 
widely, but always lemains ball-shaped; 
it is entirely yellow— sepals, petals, 
stamens, and pistil. There are five or 5 
six large sepals, enclosing about twenty j 
smaU and narrow petals, which bear j 
nectar-glands f 

Ihe white watei lily is less frequent j 
than the yellow, and is generafly found ' f 
on larger sheets of water It has only f 
four sepals, and these aie coloured j 
green on the outside and white on the t 
mside. They spread widely when the j 
flower is open, and the numerous petals I 
L UC surface whpro f seveial rows so dispose' themselves } 

forth a great numbei of ? Uts t iat t A e flower has a very full and I 

leaves and roots, and flowers m°f u” 5 attractlve appearance The petals that g 
’ M llowers ln J ul Y are next to the sepals are laige, and j 
The Water Soldier eac h r °w gets smaller towards the c 

A near relation of the froehif i<; cent , re - so that the only thing that f 

as the watet soldier because -ill « n mar ^ s t fl em as distinct from the broad « 
* - ’ Se aU lts stamens is the presence of the anthers. { 

t 


uecause all its 

ho “‘U 'hose ” 

the flag, but their edges are strong 

phnfthn'f the , cdge o£ a saw ^ is a 
plant that is almost confined to the 

greater^ vSt of ^ enough Du ™S the 
tL hL TL th , e year lt remains at 
the bottom It has flowers like the 

formed the .1 h S f’ and when these are 
meet the plant uses to the smface 


I 


} r T1 >e Wafer Thyme 

I *\ e£ anothci relation of the fro^liif- 
j s the water thyme, which may be found 
\ ! ah sorts of fresh waters It has Ion" 

! Parent, cloTdy^et with slmd 1 ohf nS ’ Sh °. rt branqhes m thre cs, each blanch j 

I hav es in whorls of threes Up il“ ending m a flower nearly an inch across | 

green flowers are verv qr Jm ^ 1S l i J 1IS cons ists of three green sepals and \ 

fU".. y. fmatl, and three white petals with a purplish base. ; 

I ill* lruvnr 1 „ ... n.id 


The Arrowhead , 

Among the plants whose roots are in 1 
the bed of the stream with leaves and f 
flowers in the air is the anowhead, | 
whose leaves alone will enable us to s 
recognise it, though we may? never have 5 
seen it before They are of regular * 
arrow-head shape, and while some lie ! 
on the surface, others stand up. j 
Those that are submerged are tiun s 
and almost transparent. | 

A tall, leafless flowering stem arises j 
from the centre of the arrowhead leaves, I 
and at regular intervals this sends 0 ft i 
short branches in threes, each bianch | 

did inr/ m o . u a 


consist of three sepals and Se peSf 

The Wafer Lilies 

The most showy of our floating 
flowers are those of tire hvo 
— -y diow and white & 
mj b„ found i„ 

'“'"■■J 




Willie petals Witn a purpiisn nase. 

1 xie lower flowers ba\ e no stamens, and $ 
are smaller than those above, which have | 
ma >iy purple stamens but no pistils. | 
The pistillate flowers develop into 5 
large round fruits From the swollen ; 
base of the plant runners are sent 5 
- wrtu.mv louna wnirp- a££ directions, and at the ends of | 

ter is more than* fifteen feet ,1,.,,, these, before winter, tubers will be \ 

and they prefer places where there /’ , r ! ne< T ,n< ° vvluch all the materials of * 

nostrongcurreut.Thevarcbothiom^f ' cafan<Jbtem will be withdrawn, and next 

both looted y ear each tuber forms u separate plant; 
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THE BUR-REED 


THE SNAKES-HEAD 


p The branched bur-reed is a laige graceful plant, common This plant, winch is also called the fritillary, gets the 
S* m our ditches and ponds The leaves are sword-shaped, name snake's-head from the fancied resemblance of the 
§ and the flowers are of two kinds, some being small and unexpanded flower to a serpent's head Thepurple flowers 
olive-coloured while the others are larger and green are not unlike tulips, but they droop from the stalks 
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THE PURPLE LOOSESTRIFE 


L _ 



THE MEADOW-SWEET 


_ The purple loosestrife is a handsome plant, and its This very familiar flower, with its creamy-white fragrant 
| reddish-purple flowers, growing m tall spikes among the blossoms and handsome foliage, well merits its other 

4 rushes of a ditch or stream, might be mistaken for fox- name of queen of the meadows It is mentioned in old 

5 gloves at a distance The plant is often used as a tonic flower books as a very useful and reliable medicine 
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The Water Plantain 

Similar in the shape of its floweis, 
though much smaller, is the water 
plantain It is no relation of the 
plantain of the fields, but belongs to 
the airowhead family. The ilower-stem 
uses three or four feet above the water, 
is much branched, and beats a large 
numbei of flowers, similat to those of 
the airowhead, but smaller, and of a 
pale rosy tint. Each flower is complete, 
with si\ stamens and twenty pistils 

The Flowering Rush 
Another member of the arrowhead 
family is called the flowering lush, 
though it is only rush-like so fai as its 
leaves are concerned These aie three 
or four feet long, straight and slender, 
but they grow quite erectly The 
flowei -scape is as long 01 longer, and the 
floweis are clustered in an umbel at 
the top Petals and sepals aie alike of a 
fine deep rose colour, so that the 
flower appears to be six-petalled There 
are six stamens and six pistils, all of a 
deep red hue This is one of the hand- 
somest of the stieamside plants 

The Great Water Dock 

Whete we find the flou'ering rush we 
may also come acioss a giant dock, 
with bioad, ciect leaves two or three feet 
long, and a great towering panicle of 
the quaint, reddish-green flowers This 
is the great water dock, the largest so 
far as British docks aie concerned. 

The Rccil-Mace, or Cat's-Tail 

The lea\es of the flowering rush may 
easily be mistaken for those of the reed- 
mace, or cat’s-tail, which many people 
wrongly call bulrush — another plant 
altogether If we tiace the leaves of 
the reed-mace downwaids, we find their 
lower parts wrapped round the flower- 
ing stem, which is not the case with the 
flowering rush , otherwise they aie 
much alike in shape and size The 
stem — an inch thick — rises to a height 
of six or seven feet, and the uppei foot 
of it is the flower-spike, the greater 
portion densely crowded with hundreds 
of tin}' daik brown flowers, whose sepals 
and petals are leduced to mere hairs 
The mass of flowers has the appeal ance 
of a coat of velvet round the spike 
The FntiUary, or Snake’s-Head 
In certain localities in May we may 
find the beautiful fntillary, or snake’s'- 
head It is one of the lily family, and 


springs from a small bulb, whence come 
long, slender leaves very much like those 
of the bluebell, but narrower A few 
shoi ter leaves are attached to the stem, 
which ends in a single flower shaped like 
a small tulip, but always more or less 
drooping. It is pale pm pie in colour, 
with oval patches of a lighter tint 

Theie is no distinction m shape, size, 
or colour between the sepals and petals, 
so they aie alluded to as a six-parted 
perianth There are six yellow stamens, 
and the pistil ends in tlnee stigmas 
The Loosestrife 

Returning to oui stream, w r e shall 
surely find the puiple loosestrife among 
the plants that fringe the bank It 
grow r s to a height of tlnee or four feet, 
with an angled stem, clothed in lance- 
shaped leaves, which are usually m 
pairs, and more 01 less erect The 
upper pait of the stem bears whoils of 
six-petalled flowers led-purple in colour 
There aie twelve stamens and a slender 
instil , and m tins plant we shall find 
differences in the length of the stamens, 
similar to those found in the pumrose 

The Meadow-Sweet 

The most plentiful of the stieam- 
side summer flow'd s is the meadow- 
sweet, a plant that, judging by the 
light, foam-like masses of small w'hite 
flowers, w'e should not at first sight 
take to be one of the lose family But 
so it is , and if we look at the beautiful 
divided leaves, we shall remember 
that they aie much like those of the 
agrimony and silverw'eed The flow'eis, 
also, when regaided separately, will be 
seen to be not unlike those of blackthoi n 

The Water Avcns 

Another membei of the rose family, 
though not so plentiful as meadow- 
sweet, is the water avens, which is closely 
related to the common avens, or herb- 
bennet, of fields and waysides Its leaves 
are much like those of herb-bennet, 
which are really on a similar plan of 
stiuctureto those of meadow-sweet, but 
with coaiser lobes , but the flowers are 
larger — an inch and a half across — 
with puiple sepals and yellow petals 

The Dropworts 

There are several of the umbel- 
beareis, such as the sulphur-wort drop- 
wort, that has round, pipe-like stems 
of a grey-green colour, and the leaf J 
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THE BROOKLhML 

Anglers know the water figwort only too well, for their fins la another member of the* figwort fund) , and is $ 
lines often yet entangled m the withoud secd-vcssUs of often found growing with the watercress nul water 5 
the plant is It grows b> the streimsld** or rivor-biuk parsnip It was formed* used as a ruutd* for the gout 5 
The round flowers in a purplish chocolite m colo ir The brilliant bine flowers ire very hmdsomc indeed * 
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THE GREATER SKULL-CAP THE MARSH CAKEX 

The skull-cap, with its bell-shaped flowers of bright blue, This is one of the family of sedges, which have griss-like 
growing by the side of the river or m some marshy spot, leaves and are found growing in various situations, 
is always attractive The leaves arc lance-shaped with some tn rivers and marshes, others m bogs, and others 
a toothed edge, and the plant often grows to 18 inches by the seashore Most of them need damp situations 

i uio m * i|.QG3 rwtrrra03*jot ini nu*j»iinjn;utj unnjtnm 4Jtttnnmw»« 
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little moie than a long pipe-like midrib 
with a tew narrow leaflets on each side 
A much larger species is the hemlock 
water diopwort, which has broader 
leaves of a more parsley-like form, and 
the small umbels of flowers more widely 
spread, because their foot-stalks are 
longer This is a veiy poisonous and 
dangerous plant 

This hemlock-leaved w r atei dropwort 
must not be confused with the water 
hemlock, or cow'bane, one of the same 
family, with a similai leputation for 
poisonous propei ties It has a stout 
root-stock, a tall, fui rowed stem, and 
laige wedge-shaped leaves that aie 
much divided Although the white 
flow'ers are veiy small, they are massed 
m large umbels, and the plant, as a 
whole, is attractive and imposing 

The Hemp Agrimony 
A waterside plant that may appear 
to have some relationship to these 
umbel-bearers is the hemp agumony, 
but it is really a composite Its flow’ei- 
heads contain only five or six pale 
purple tubulai florets, instead of the 
two or thiee hundred to be found in a 
head of daisy or dandelion, and these 
heads form small clusteis, which aie in 
turn massed into gieat clusters at the 
top of the four-foot stems The leaves 
consist of three 01 five lance-sliaped, 
drooping leaflets, which aie somewhat 
like the leaves of hemp, while the 
complete leaf has a resemblance to an 
elder leaf For this reason the plant is 
known m Cornwall as the black elder 

The Watercress 

Here and there we come upon a 
stretch of streamside where, for some 
reason, no tall plants grow , and here 
we shall probably find the watercress, 
which most of us can lecogmse by its 
dark brownish leaves, which are broken 
up into loundish leaflets, arranged m 
pairs \along the nudrib, and the small 
white flowers are clustered A glance 
at the hour petals and the seed-vessels 
will shounys that this is a cioss-bearer 

c Forget-Me-Not 

With the w\atercress will probably be 
the forget-meXnot, with its strangely 
curled spray of\ sky-blue flowers, each 
with a little yellow round the mouth of 
the flower-tube \lt belongs to the same 


family as the beautiful caper’s bngloss 
Another relation is the comfrey, with 
three-feet stems, broad, lance-shaped, 
bristly leaves, and large tubular flow ers 
of yellow 01 purplish colour, which 
hang with their mouths downwards 

The Yellow Loosestrife 

There are so many flowers along the 
streamside that it is impossible to 
mention them all There is the tall- 
growing yellow loosestrife, no rela- 
tion to the purple loosestufe, but a 
member of the primiose family It 
has a stem four feet m height, with 
broad, lance-shaped leaves and pyramids 
of blight yellow', bell-shaped flow'ers, 
though they do not hang as bells do 

The Great Valerian 

Another tall plant is the gieat, oi 
cat’s, valenan, whose root-leaves are 
divided into pairs of lance-shaped 
leaflets, and whose small pale-pink 
floweis are made conspicuous by massing 
into clusters This is the plant whose 
root-stock cats are so fond of ihat they 
tear it up if planted m the garden 

Rats are veiy fond of the odour of 
this plant, too, and it is said that rat- 
catchers often employ the root-stock 
to entice the rats from their hiding- 
places, in order to ensnare them 

The Figwort 

Then there is the figwort, with thick, 
square stems five or six feet high, with 
large oblong leaves, and green and 
biow'n flow'ers shaped like a coal- 
scuttle, because that shape best suits 
the heads of wasps, who have a liking 
for its colour and unpleasant smell 

Ofher Flowers of the Stream 

The labiate, or mint, family is re- 
presented along the streamside by 
seveial kinds of mint, which remind us 
of their presence by their strong, sweet 
odour; and by gipsywoit, skull-cap, and 
maish woundwort Gipsy wort has ob- 
long leaves in pairs on its square stem, 
and whorls of tiny bluish-white flowers 
dotted with puiple Skull-cap with a 
similar arrangement of stem and leaves, 
has its large blue flowers in one-sided 
pairs Marsh woundwort is a plant j 
much like hedge woundw 01 1, but shorter, j 
wath nanower leaves and paler flowers 
The next story of Plant Life is on page 503/ 
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V rhy cyhndeib and tablets they wtie 
j impn *>« <1, while the <’lav »j.i xt ill moist, 
1 1>\ a stilus vith a sjieaaHv *tha|**i 
j point AltcrwvuL ih>‘ lybmkrs and 
] t ibietsw* K'thif tl m th>* Min or .»n oven. 

, •'pill liOOHs Ol XTOMI AM) Cl \V UtAT 

\ 1 Miimsii couu> desihov 

] Tin*')' t's luidets .uul tablets an tin 

1 book-, and Jett* r.> of the tommy, .uul in 
’ ol the <l» stmrttoji l a* hu of the 

j buildings m whuii they uue pie* mid, 
1 m spue of ik •' iMon.ddamp tovvhK h they 
have been subjected dining Hull long 
buna!, tlicM* old books and h*tur» have 
remained indestructible. 

Now, Uu stuivoiM«.M>;<»iamt'i hasnot 
Ireen like that ot Fg\ pi — one mure uj 
| le-s unbroken whole, t humph -ivctal 
thousatul \t us 'I lie language, writing, 
, ami uhgion of the country have not 
’ tem.unul the same, mu h is it Immi all 
I tltt* time umlei mote 01 U-s the wine 
I fottn of eouimnent 


w nets nfthe {jult, S<Uolaishavt*t,dru* y* 
fated how long the miSi-i ol new* '.a.-bon* j 
have taktn to lonn, and by that means • 
the) mo <s at tin* ag** of the old ciths j 
vUnh wife seamnss when ftr>t btult, f 
but wh'eo sites an; now !,u tidtittb I 
'Jin, lower p.ut of eiputarma, the s 
gilt of tlu two mu'.?, is often called j 
< haldaa t'm-tialh* in tht B*bh% and } 
very oUl non-c tot it also an* the Land | 
of diiurmT or dinner, and Akkad. f 

The ’simivjiatts and AkK.uhub, tint j 
Mongol [ u>pk who are Is hevt tl to have » 
tome (town hum tie* heights that „>m- f - 
sound the wide plan, made of it a f 
nn fertile land, with good tillage and I 
<hu'tnage and watering, &o tint thev | 
could giovv lorn ami dan -> and ogs, and * 
could h»ep ihikU cattle m the uch I 
p.tsturis. I'hise atteuiU {kiopIc were j 
gieat temple-builders too, aMs shown by I 
the bin Jo, and gate-'Oeket;., stone slab', | 
and other remains found in the old { 


As we pu>s along the eentmus m the 
vallev of the Euphrates and Tigii', we 
shall heai of an uitue change o{ race m 
cailv vcwi.s, at a might v division m the 
countiv latei on, ot mtcsvint and 
terrible wmis, not onlv bUwei n the nv.il 
kingdoms of Bain lonu and Assyria, 
but with all the nations round Among 
these were, on the west, the HitUlcs, tlie 
Syrians, the Caiut.>niUs~~ part of whose 
land was taken by tlu* Heinous when 
they tame out ol Egypt. and on the 
east, the Elamites, the Ca-wites, and 
the Modes and Persians, 

In Mesopotamia, the earliest people 
that come into lusloiy were of the same 
Mongolian stock as the Chinese and 
Finns, and they pushed out a still earlier 
people, of whom little is known When 
Menes was building Ins capital, Memphis, 
and turning thecourse of the Nile tomakc 
more room foi it, as we read on page 4785, 
there weie ahoady many large cities, each 
with its powerful rtilei, near the mouth 
of the Euphrates — quite a different 
mouth fionv that which exists to-day 

T un river that has driven the sea 

FARTHER AND FARTHER HACK 
There is no strong current in the 
Persian Gulf, as in the Mediterranean, 
to wash away the sediment of sand 
and mud brought down by the rivcis 
which once had separate mouths So 
all tlnough the yeais — and it is still 
going on — new seashore has been foinved 
of that sediment, ever pushing back the 


t*Uie» of Ur, ohirpurki, Erech, and othets f 

-pm, OLD DICTIONARIES rilAT w I. C IN SHE I 

I in the DRirisn .museum to-day 
As long ago as pooo years ix' fore Christ, 
their hnguage was 'quite ionmd and 
full, and was evpiev-ed in .1 pictme* 
witting, tnoddied as the years went on, 
somewhat like th it of the old Egyptians. 

'i lu.se htimeii'ins— all shavenaiui shorn 
m the porii aits that haw come down 
to us — kAedlearningofallkindsasmuch 
as they loved agriculture and building, J 
and when, about 3,800 years hoforcChust, | 
they were ccmquued by a iace of quite s 
different stock, with beards and liowmg | 
hair, vv ho had long lived to the north and | 
west of them, they were not driven out. f 
They taught these Semitic invaders | 
much of then civilisation, and gradually, j 
through many centimes, the races fused f 
togetlicr. and tlie countiy became known j 
as Babvloma, horn its capital, Babylon, j 
on the banks of the River Euphmtes. s 
The old language, m which were | 
written accountsof tlie religion and laws, £• 
lasted for a long time, and was learnt by | 
the invaders as they settled down, by g 
means of giammars and dictionaues and | 
tianslations which vve can see in the I 
cases of the British Museum to-day. Just I 
as the Roman alphabet is used nearly all f 
over Eui ope in which to write vai 1011s jj 
languages, so the old Sumerian picture- I 
writing, which giadually* developed into | 
wedge, 01 arrow-headed, signs, was used 1 
not only by the Babylonians and Js* 
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clay cylmdeis and tablets they were 
impressed, while the clay was still moist, 
by a stylus with a specially shaped 
point Afterwauls the cylinders and 
tablets w eie dried in the sun or an oven. 

T he hooks op stone and clay that 

NOrniNCl COULD DESTROY 

These cylinders and tablets aie the 
books and letteis of the countxy, and m 
spite ot the destruction by fire of the 
buildings in which they wete preserved, 
m spite of occasional damp to which they 
have been subjected dui mg then long 
buna], these old books and letters have 
remained indestructible. 

Now, the story of Mesopotamia has not 
been like that of Egypt — one moie or 
less unbroken whole, through several 
thousand years The language, waiting, 
and religion of the country have not 
lemained the same, nor has it been all 
the time undet more or less the same 
form of government 
As we pass along the centuries in the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigns, we 
shall hear of an entire change of lace in 
early years, of a mighty division in the 
countiy later on, of incessant and 
terrible wats, not only between the rival 
kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
but with all the nations lound Among 
these weie, on the west, the Hittites, the 
Syrians, the Canaanitcs — part of whose 
land was taken by the Hebrews when 
they came out of Egj pt , and on the 
east, the Elamites, the Cassites, and 
the Medes and Persians 
In Mesopotamia, the earliest people 
that come into history weie of the same 
Mongolian stock as the Chinese and 
Finns, and they pushed out a still earlier 
people, of whom little is known When 
Menes was building his capital, Memphis, 
and turning thecourse of the Nile to make 
more room for it, as we read on page 47S5, 
there were alieady many large cities, each 
with its pow r eiful ruler, near the mouth 
of the Euphrates — quite a diffeient 
mouth hom that which exists to-day. 

T he river that has driven the sea 
farther and farther back 

There is no stiong current in the 
Persian Gulf, as m the Mediterranean, 
to wash away the sediment of sand 
arid mud brought down by the rivers 
which once had separate mouths So 
, all thtough the years — and it is still 
| going on — new seashore has been formed 
q. of that sediment, ever pushing back the 
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watei s of the gulf Scholars have calcu- 
lated how long the miles of new seashore 
have taken to form, and by that means 
they guess at the age of the old cities 
which were seaports when hist built, 
but whose sites aie now far inland. 

Tins lower part of Mesopotamia, the 
gift of the two rivers, is often called 
Chald.ea, especially m the Bible, and 
very old names for it also aie the Land 
of Shumer, or Sumei, and Akkad. 

The Sumerians and Akkadians, 'the 
Mongol peoples who are believed to have 
come down from the heights that sur- 
round the wide plain, made of it a 
very fertile land, with good tillage and 
diamage and watering, so that they 
could grow' coin and dates and rigs, and 
could keep much cattle m the rich 
pastuies. These ancient people weie 
great temple-buildei s too, as is shown b3' 
the bricks and gate-sockets, stone slabs, 
and othei remains found in the old 
cities of Ur, Shirpurla, Erech, and others 

T he old dictionaries that we can see 

IN THE BRITISH MUSEUA1 TO-DAY 

Aslong ago as 4,000 yeais before Christ, 
their language was quite founed and 
full, and was expressed in a picture- 
wi iting, modified as the years w ent on, 
somewhat like that of the old Egyptians 
These Sumerians — all shaven and shorn 
in the portiaits that have come down 
to us — loved leai nmg of all kinds as much 
as they loved agriculture and building, 
and when, about 3,800 years beforeChrist, 
they were conqueied by a race of quite 
different stock, with beaids and flowing 
han , who had long lived to the north and 
west of them, they were not driven out 
They taught these Semitic invaders 
much of then civilisation, and gradually, 
through many centimes, the races fused, 
together, and the country became known 
as Babylonia, from its capital, Babylon,* 
on the banks of the River Euphrates. 

The old language, m w’hich were 
written accounts of the religion and laws, 
lasted for a long time, and was learnt by 
the invadeis as they settled down, by 
means of grammars and dictionaries and 
translations which wc can see in the 
cases of the British Museum to-day J ust 
as the Roman alphabet is used nearly all 
over Europe in which to write various 
languages, so the old Sumerian pictuie- 
writing, which gradually developed into 
wedge, or arrow-headed, signs, was used 
not only by the Babylonians and ^ 
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3P the tribute of Jehu, King of Israel, 
consisting of all kinds of vessels of gold 
Tiglath Pileser III , called by his 
Babylonian name of Pul in the Bible, 


up again Great crowds of workers 
there are an every direction — surely 
slaves and prisoners, for all are kept m 
order by overseers and taskmasters 


lived about a hundred years after with threatening sticks in their hands. 
Shalmaneser II His inscuptions and >-p HE busy scene when the winged 
pictured slabs show him to have been 1 monsters were moved about 
very waihke We see him assaulting Numbers of them are straining at 
a city, the gods being borne off in pro- j on g r0 p eS) hauling a sledge running on 
cession, in another place he is standing rollers, eased by wedges of stones and 
with his foot on the neck of a foe. a powerful lever worked by pulleys 
In still another picture we may see Q n s ] e dge is one of the monsters 
flocks and herds being driven away, to be set ° p as « guardlan 0 f the 


and women and cluldien being taken 
off m a cart It was Ahaz, King of 
Judah, who asked Tiglath Pileser III to 
help him against his enemies, with the 
result that the ternble doom of being 
carried into captivity fell first upon 
the Israelite tubes acioss the Joidan 

C ARRYING THE CONQUERED PEOPLE INTO 
DISTANT LANDS 

This plan of cairying away con- 
quered peoples far from their homes, 


king’s footsteps ” His curls and sash 
are not m place yet, for he is still in the 
rough, fresh from the quarry from 
whence he has come by boat. 

We can see the boats or rafts made of 
tiunks of trees lashed together on the 
river shown close by, with the eels 
wriggling about, and the little pigs 
with their mother among the reeds 
But we must turn again to the work- 


KpKTuSn 3, XTK hastemng hither and thhher with 

■"» distant pal t of, the empire, «“ .t" 8 1SS& 


caused bitter suffeung through the 
years of Assyna’s greatness, as the 
wailing dirges of the Jews, which we 
still sing and lead in our services, 
remind us “ By the nveis of Babylon, 


to the . impassive 
soldiers keeping guard over the person 
of Sennacherib himself, gorgeous in 
patterned cap and fine tunic, standing 
in his splendid car, with a fine umbrella 


iL-imuu us> uy cue nvcib ui jLKiuyiuu. , * , , inn i 

there we sat down, yea, we wept, when b,s beat > and . fl y* fla P s " av n cd 1 

we remembered Zion ” attendants It makes us think of 

When Sargon became King of Assyria >;' 5 Pharaohs watching the rising of 

he took Samar, a after a long siege, and and dust and nMse ti , c 

whole scene suggests ’ Over the king’s 
head runs the inscription . “ Senna- 


sent its inhabitants far away from 
their homes to settle beyond the 

Euphrates From his splendid palace , , , y — - .« , . nf 

near Nineveh came the fine man- cbenb ’ ] 5 In S of rrtu titudes, king of 

headed bulls, and the cuneiform wilting Ass y ria d had bulls and c ° lobS1 £ 

. . 7 . .. . ° tin irvu T hotr mrmp 111 i.ilC 


up with joy. They were made m the 
land of the Baladon — near the source 
of the Tigris — for the palace of his 
lordship, which is within Nineveh'” 

T HE GREAT CART THAT THREE HUNDRED 
MEN COULD NOT PULL 

More than three hundred men were 
needed to pull the cart on which one 


upon them tells of his expeditions , 
so docs that on his cylinders found 
among oiher historical records 
The cylinders of Saigon's famous 
son, Sennacherib — so well known to us 
in Bible story — may well be full of 
most interesting details, for he fought 
many campaigns, and built and lestored 
many palaces The slabs from one of of the Assyrian bulls was placed, some j 
these, now in the British Museum, twenty-six centuries later, when Su - 
are of absoibing interest, foi they show Henry Layard had it dug out of the 
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mound, and astonished the natives by 
sending it home to England. f 

'1 here is a picture on another slab of g 
Sennacherib sitting on an armchair 1 
sort of throne, receiving from his thief \ 
with loads of stones, bucks, and earth, officers the report of the taking of the I 
hurl them down, and then descend to city of Lachish. Flushed with Ins sue- | 
refill then empty baskets and hasten ctss, Sennacherib sent a threatening a* 


m .giaphic manner how the great 
palaces m Assyria were set up We 
can distinguish the files of men making 
the platform mound on which the 
buildings were raised. They' mount 
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message to Hezekiah, King of Judah, 
who had dared to withhold the tribute 
he had agreed to pay. As the King of 
Egypt had encouraged Hezekiah to 
take this bold course, Sennacherib was 
furious with him too, and hastened 
down to the holders of Egypt to settle 
with him fiist But the battle was 
never fought By a plague or some 
other great disaster the flower of the 
army perished m one night, and Judah, 
as w ell as Egy pt, for the time escaped. 

Under Esarhaddon, the son of 
Sennacherib, and his famous son 
Ashur-bam-pal — a name that means 
‘ Ashui creates a son ” — the two 
great nations of Egypt and Assyria 
came to very' close quarters, for the 
Delta was conquered by the Assyrians, 
and the terrors of wai were carried far 
up the fertile Nile valley. There is a 
piteous picture of the destruction of 
the crops, and the misery of the people, 
and the plundering of cities and temples 
among the annals of the conquerors 
Ashur-bam-pal was the strongest of 
all these strong kmgs and many stones 
of his riches and greatness lingered 
through the centuries, much mixed up, 
as we know' now, wuth legend and fable 

T he power and pomp of the con- 
quering KING OF MULTITUDES 

It is amazing to think of the power 
m the hands of this one man, as he 
stands theie in his goigeous clothing, 
his dazzling ornaments and embioi- 
denes and rosettes. King of multitudes 
— not only' over his own people and 
race m the valley of the two rivers, 
in their immense cities and fertile 
fields, but also of the nations round, 
reaching^ from the Sea of the Rising 
to the Sea of the Setting Sun — from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean 
He lived through many years of cam- 
paigns, in which wei e conquests, as shown 
on the pictured slabs, full of cruelties one 
cannot beat to look at. The campaigns 


against the Elamites are 


the 


T’- 


most vivid of the battle-pieces, when 
Te-umman, the king who had dared to 
rebel, was slain with his sons, and the 
mass of the army perished by the 
sword, by torture, and by drowning. 

Among the proud accounts Ashur- 
bdiu-pal gives of the successes against 
the Elamites there is the statement, 
“ With the cut-off head of Te-umman, 
the road to Arbela I took with joy ” 


■%§s' 

On the only' slab among the Assyrian A* 
sculptures which gives a picture of quiet 
home life, Ashur-bam-pal and his queen 
are shown feasting in a garden, and 
the cut-off head of Te-umman hangs 
on a tree just above them. 

Ashur-bani-pal passed much of his 
time, w’hen he was not killing men, in 
killing animals, and the slabs from his 
palaces that show him hunting lions, 
wild asses, and goats are in the finest 
and freest styfle of Assyrian art. 

Pam, terror, fury, are all shown in 
hfehke reality, evidently studied from 
nature, as the king’s arrow's and spears 
carry death in the hunting-grounds. 

O NE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL LIBRARIES 
THAT THE W’ORLD HAS EVER SEEN 

But Ashur-bam-pal not only' earned 
on the traditions of his family an war- 
like prow'ess and m successful daring m 
the hunting- field ; he was a great book 
collector, like his grandfather, Sen- 
nacherib, and his great-grandfather, 
Sargon Like them, too, he sought for 
copies of the old Babylonian books in 
the libianes and temples of the ancient 
cities, and set senbes to work copying 
repairing, translating, arranging, and 
cataloguing, as well as wuiting new 
annals, till the library in his palace be- 
came one of the most wonderful the 
world has evei seen. 

There are some thousands of these 
books in the British Museum alone, and 
many have labels beside them giving an 
account of their contents So let us now 
spend a little while in that most delight- 
ful of all occupations, wandering round 
a library, dipping into new books — new 
to us, though the hands that wrote them, 
and the eyes that first read them, have 
been turned to dust for long centuries 

H OW THE KING OF HOSTS WROTE HIS 
NAME IN HIS BOOKS 
Asliur-bani-pal wrote his name and 
address m his books in rather a lengthy g 
and vainglorious form, but it is very 
interesting. “ The palace of Ashur-bam- 
pal, king of hosts, king of Assyria, who 
putteth his trust m the gods Ashur and 
Beiit, and who has eyes winch see, and 
ears which hear. I have written upon 
tablets the noble products of the work 
of the scribe, which none of the kings 
who had gone before me had learned. 

I hat e arranged them in classes, I have 
revised them and placed them m my 
palace that I, even I, the ruler who 
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land and the repeopling of the earth. 
But we must pass on to the grammar 
books, and those giving lists of signs and 
their meanings , inoie than 300 signs 
aie in common use in the tablets, out of 
nearly 600 which the Assyrian language 
then contained. What earnest eyes 
must have poied over the tablets ailed 
in columns which show the differences 
in the two old languages, Sumerian and 
Akkadian, and ov er other tablets which 
translate these mto Assyrian, with all 
kinds of exercises and examples, and 
e\ en proverbs and addles. 

The history section of the loyal 
library is very full, for the kings loved 
not only to record then doings and con- 
quests, but to hunt up ancient inscrip- 
tions on cylinders and tablets, and to 
set forth dates and names of kings, with 
particulars of their buildings and wars, 
copied from various old chiomcles As 
we lead, we realise the great stretch of 
centuries that goes back to the old Baby- 
lonian times, and we learn of the constant 
disputes about the boundaries of the two 
kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyna. 
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pling ol the earth, crops, the loans and repayments, all 
n to the grammar show that life was carried on m and \ 


A KINO’S LETTERS TO HIS BROTHER 2,300 
YEARS AGO 


Of the particulars of the building of 
temples and palaces there is no lack, 
and the iecoids of Ashur-bam-pal’s own 
history are endless. We can see letters 
to him from his twin-brother, whom he 
made Governor of Babylon ; out of 
this giew a tragedy, for his brother 
rebelled and failed, and penshed miser- 
ably in the flames of his palace It 
was useless to plead foi pardon with 
Ashur-bani-pal 

There is, indeed, no end to the varied 
interests of the tablets, and the study 
of them takes us into the very heart of 
life in Assyna during the times of its 
most powerful kings For, besides all 
the old legends, and the language and 
history teaching, there are many hymns 
and prayers to the gods, showing the 
religious feeling of those far-off days, 
and countless letters on private and 
business matters showing the relations 
between man and man. 

iVnd, beside these tablets, we find 
others giving directions for making the 
images of the gods, for their tiansport, 
for supplying crowns for their heads, and 
furniture for their idolatrous worship 
With regard to the business letters, 

the sales of slaves, houses, land, and 


id around Nineveh under much the same | 
ns conditions as in the old mothei city and g 
of country of Babylon centuries before | 
?e "pun dgsola noN riiAr came to the jj 

es 1 MIGHTY CITY OF THE ORCAT KINO f 

:d As we pore ovei the living story of I 
es the long-dead past, we notice how many i 
nl of the tablets are cracked and broken, f 
:h how many show marks of fire For there | 
ill came a day — only about thnty \eais § 
id aftei Ashur-bani-pal's death — when the | 
quiet libraiy was deserted, and senbes | 
al and students no longer passed care- jj 
id ful hands along the nanow shelves on jj 
n- which the tablets were arranged, with \ 
p- a well-kept system of catalogues and | 
to labels, each class of literatuie by itself, jj 
th For the high tide of Assyrian power \ 
s, had begun to turn even before Ashur- jj 
Is bam- pal’s death Weak kings followed jj 
of lum, and the gi eat nation of the jlfedes on | 
y- the eastern holders defeated the hither- > 
at to invincible Assyiians, and were only jj 
to held off from the capital b> the sudden j 
rush across Western Asia of the savage | 
m hordes of the Scythians, who destroyed f 
everything that came m their way. i 
of But the end was drawing near , and ; 
k, when the Medes joined with Nabopo- j 
m lassar, an Assyrian general commanding j 
rs m Babylonia, the city of Nineveh, that 
le great city of palaces and temples and 
ol books, was taken and destroyed by fire 
er after a siege of two years That was 
r- how the wooden shelves and fittings of 
It the royal library were burnt, and the 
fii tablets fell in heaps m the ruins, broken 
and scorched This was m the year 
id 609 before Christ, over 2,500 years ago. 

ly THE DEAD HEART OF A PROUD EMPIRE , 
0 f 1 THAT HAS UTTERLY PERISHED 

ts The destruction of the city meant [ 
ill death 01 slavery for those who had made j 
id their homes m it, and to the empty, deso- j 
is late ruins came no fresh settlers Slowly' j 
le the stone slabs and monuments became j 

s, covered with mud, as the soft bricks j 
id turned back to clay and earth, and the 1 
is heavy rains and strong winds did their j 

share m levelling and rounding the 
id mounds, and m bringing vegetation to 
ic cover the grave of a city once full 

t, of life and toil, luxury and poverty. 

id And not only Nineveh, but one by 
p one, m like manner, the rest of the cities 
s, of Assyna died and were buried, and 
id in time forgotten For the northern 
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monster which had last been seen 
three weeks before by a San Fran- 
cisco steamer m the North Pacific 
Ocean I was invited to 30m this 
e\pedition as a representative of 
France, and immediately decided to 
do so The faithful Conseil said he 
would go with me wherever I went, 
and thus it came about that my sturdy 
Flemish companion, who had accom- 
panied me on scientific expeditions for 
ten years, was with me again on the 
eventful cruise which began when we 
sailed from Brooklyn foi the Pacific 
and the unknown 

The crew of the fugate and the 
various scientists on board weie all 
eagerness to meet the great cetacean, 
or sea-unicorn My own opinion was that 
it would be found to be a narwhal of 
monstrous growth, for these creatures 
are armed with a kind of ivory sword, 
or tusk, as hard as steel, and sometimes 
neaily seven feet long, by fifteen inches 
in diametei at the base Supposing 
one to exist ten tunes as large as any 
that had ever been captured, with its 
tusk proportionately powerful, it was 
conceivable that suchagigantic creature, 
moving at a great rate, could do all the 
damage that had been reported 

H ow 'we first saw the mysterious 

TERROR OF THE SEAS 

There was among our crew one Ned 
Land, a gigantic Canadian of forty, 
who was considered to be the prince of 
hai pooners Many a whale had receiv ed 
its death-blow fiom him, and he was 
eager to flesh his harpoon in this re- 
doubtable cetacean which had terrified 
the marine world 

'Week after week passed without any 
sign that our quest would be successful 
Indeed, after nearly four months had 
gone, and we had explored the whole of 
the Japanese and Chinese coasts, the 
captain reached the point of deciding 
to return, w'hen one night the voice of 
Ned Land was heard calling 

“ Look out there 1 1 lie tlung we are 
looking for on om weather-beam 1 ” 

At this cry the entire crew rushed 
towards the harpooner— captain, officers, 
masters, sailors, and cabin-boys , even 
the engineers left their engines, and the 
stokers thur furnaces The frigate was 
now moving only by her ow n momentum 
tor the enemies had he 
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, nguies had been stopped 

My heart beat violently I 
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sure the harpooner’s eyes had not .&■ 
deceived him Soon we could all see, 
about two cables’ length aw'ay, a strange 
and luminous object, lying some fathoms 
below the surface, just as described in 
many of the reports. One of the 
officers suggested that it was merely an 
enoimous mass of phosphoious particles, 
but I replied with conviction that the 
light was electric. And even as I spoke the 
strange thing began to move towards us 1 

A t close quarters with the strange 

LUMINOUS MONSTER 
The captain immediately reversed 
engines and put on full speed, but the 
luminous monster gained on us and 
played round the frigate with fnghtful 
rapidity Its light would go out 
suddenly and leappear again on the 
other side of the vessel It was clearly 
too great a risk to attack the thing in 
the dark, and by midnight it dis- 
appeared, dying out like a huge glow- 
worm It appeared again, about five 
miles to the windward, at two m the 
morning, coming up to the surface as if 
to breathe, and it seemed as though the 
air rushed into its huge lungs like steam 
m the vast cylinders of a 2,000 horse- 
power engine 

" Hum < ” said I “A whale with 
the strength of a cavalry regiment 
would be a pretty whale ! ” 

Eveiy thing was in readiness to attack 
with the coming of the dawn, and 
Ned Land was calmly sharpening his 
gieat harpoon, but by six in the morning 
the thing had again disappeaied, and a 
thick sea-fog made it impossible to 
observe its further movements At 
eight o’clock, however, the mist had 
begun to cleai, and then, as suddenly 
as on the night before, Ned Land’s voice 
was heard calling “ The thing on the 
port-quarter 1 ” 

There it was, surely enough, a mile 
and a half away, now a large black 
body showing above the waves, and 
leaving a track of dazzling white as Us 
great tail beat the w ater into foam 

NED LAND 


was 


W HAT HAPPENED WHEN 
THREW HIS HARPOON 

Moving lapidly, it approached within 
twenty feet of the frigate. Ned stood 
ready at the bow' to inul his harpoon, 
and the monster w.is now shining again 
uith that strange light which dazzled 
our eyes AH at once he chi cw the 
harpoon. It struck on a hard body 
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(let, itched from the submarine, and 
would then bob upwards to the sui face 
like a coik The importance of this 
and its beating on mystoiy will appeal 
m due time 

It wa-, on a desert island that Captain 
Nemo had cained out the building 
of the Nautilus, and from many 
diffeicnt places lie had secured the 
\ ai ions parts of the hull and machinery, 
m 01 dei to maintain secrecy 

r T’llE BEAUTY AND FASCINATION Or LITE 
I UNDER THE SLA 

Deeply mieiested as I was in evciy 
detail ot this extraordinary \ essel, and 
excited beyond measuie at the wondeis 
which awaited me in exploring the world 
beneath the wa\ es, I had still the feeling 
of a pnsonei who dared scarcely hope 
that libei ty might some day be obtained 
But when the metal plates which 
covered the windows of the saloon weie 
idled back as we sailed under the watci, 
and on eacli hand I could see a throngtng 
army of many-colouied aquatic ciea- 
tures swimming mound us, attracted by 
our light I was in an ecstasy of wondei 
and delight 

Then days w oulcl pass without Captain 
Nemo putting in an appeal ance, and 
none of the crew w'ere ever to be seen 
But the Nautilus kept on its journey, 
which, I learned, took us to the Toires 
Stiait, the Papuan coast, thiough the 
Red Sea, through a subteiranean stiait, 
undei the Isthmus of Suez, to the 
island of Santorin, the Cietan Archi- 
pelago, to the South Pole, on W'hose 
sterile wastes Captain Nemo l eared his 
black flag with a white “ N ” upon it, 
and through the Gulf Stream 

Of the wonders of the deep, those 
amazing and beautiful specimens of 
unknown life that passed before my 
vision on this strange journey, nevei 
before seen by the eye of any naturalist, 
I cannot here enter into paiticulais 
But it must not be supposed, prisoners 
though we weie, that we nevei emerged 
fiom the interior of the Nautilus 

W E ARE INVITED TO JOIN A SUB, MARINE 
HUNTING EXPEDITION 

One of my first surprises, indeed, was to 
be invited by Captain Nemo to accom- 
pany him on a hunting expedition in 
the marine forest that grew about the 
base of the little island of Crespo, in the 
North Pacific Ocean We were told to 
make a hearty breakfast, as the jaunt 
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would be a long one This we did, for \"< 
we had soon become accustomed to the f 
strange food, every item of which was 1 
produced by the sea 1 

For oui submarine excursion we were 
furnished with diving dresses of seamless 
india-rubber, fitted on the shouldeis 
with a reservoir of stored air, its tubes 
opening into the great copper helmet 
We even had poweiful air-guns and 
electric bullets, which proved weapons 
of deadly precision When inside our 
diving dresses, we could not move our 
feet on account of the enormous leaden 
soles, so that we had to be pushed into a 
compartment at the bottom of the 
v essel, and the iron doors secui cd behind 
us. Water was then pumped in, and 
we could feel it nsmg around us, until 
the compartment was full, when an 
outei door opened and we stepped on to 
the floor of the sea 
Foi some considerable distance we 
walked along sands of the most perfect 
smoothness, and then had to make our | 
way over slimy rocks and tieacherous j 
masses of seaweed, befoie we icached f 
the fairy -like foicst under the sea, wlieie | 
all the branches of the marvellous | 
growths ascended perpendicularly I 

T HE A1YS1 ERY OF 1 IIE WOUNDED ENGLISH- 5 
MAN AND A BURIAL IN THE SEA | 

It was indeed a 1 are experience fox me, jj 
who had wutten “The Mysteries of the 5 
Gieat Submarine Giounds,” thus to see, I 
at fust hand, the life of which I had only I 
been able to speculate on before We 
captured many rare specimens, and shot 
a fine sea-otter, the only known quad- 
ruped that inhabits the tocky deptiis 
of the Pacific It was five feet long, and 
its skm was worth a hundred pounds 
So constantly was I enchanted with 
the wonders of our journey that day 
succeeded day without my taking note 
of them , but Captain Nemo, for all his 
kindness, still remained as mystenous 
as the Sphinx One day he became 
violently agitated after looking through 
the glass at a jioint indicated by his 
lieutenant, and I and my companions 
were immediately imprisoned in dark- 
ness, as we had been when fust taken 
into the Nautilus When I awoke next 
morning the captain took me to see a 
wounded Englishman whose head had 
been shatteied, and on my stating that 
the man could not live for two hours, 
the dark eyes of the captain seemed to 
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was beating so loudly that Heated my 
agitation might betiay me if I met 
Captain Nemo I decided it was best to 
lie down on my bed m the hope 
of calming my nerves, and thus to 
pass the time till the hour deter- 
mined upon for our attempt. Ten 
o’clock was on the point of striking, 
when I heard Captain Nemo playing 
a weird and sad melody, and I was 
stiuck with the sudden teiror of having 
to pass tin ough the saloon while he was 
there I must make the attempt, and 
softly I ciept to the door of the saloon 
and softly opened it. Captain Nemo 
was still playing his subdued melody , 
but the room was in darkness, and 
slowly I made my w T ay across it to the 
libraiy dooi I had almost opened this 
when a sigh from him made me pause 
He had nsen from the organ, and, as 
•some rays of light were now admitted 
fi om the library, I could see him coming 
toward me with folded arms, gliding 
like a ghost rather than walking. His 
breast heaved with sobs, and I heard 
him muimui these woids, the last of his 
I heard “ Enough ' 0 God, enough ' ” 
Was it remorse escaping thus from the 
conscience of this mysteuous being ? 

M y desperate dash for liberty and 

THE LAST OF CAPTAIN NEMO 

Had I not seen it begin with the tears 
in Ins eyes at the death of the English- 
man whom he had buried m the coral 
cemeteiy, and who was doubtless a 
victim of one of Ins acts of destruction ? 

Now rendered desperate, I rushed into 
the libi ary, up the central staircase, and 
so gained the opening to the boat where 
my companions were awaiting me 
Quickly the panel through which we 
w ent was shut and bolted by means of a 
wrench which Ned Land had secured. 
The opening of the boat was also 
quickly fastened after we had got inside, 
and the harpooner had begun to undo 
from the inside the screw's that still 
fastened the boat to the Nautilus Sud- 
denly a great noise was heard within the 
submarine We thought we had been 
discovered, and were prepared to die 
defending ourselves Ned Land stopped 
his work for the moment, and the noise 
grew louder. It was a terrible word, 
twenty times repeated, that w'e heard. 

1 “ The Maelstrom 1 The Maelstrom I ” 

: was what they were crying Was it 
: to this, then, that the Nautilus 
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had been driven, by accident or 
design, with such headlong speeds 
We heard a i oaring noise, and could feel 
ourselves whirled m spiral circles. The 
steel muscles of the submarine were 
cracking, and at times in the awful 
churning of the whirlpool it seemed to 
stand on end “ We must hold on,” 
cried Land, “ and we may be saved 
if we can stick to the Nautilus.” 

H OW THE SMALL BOAT SAVED US FROM 
THE TERROR OF THE MAELSTROM 

His anxiety now was to make fast the 
screws that bound the boat ,to the 
submarine, but he had scaicely finished 
speaking when, with a great crash, the 
bolts gave way, and the boat shot 
up, leleased from the larger vessel, 
into the midst of the whirlpool. My 
head struck on its iron framework, 
and with the violent shock I lost all 
consciousness 

How we escaped from that hideous 
gulf, where even whales of mighty^ 
strength have been tossed and battered 
to death, none of us will ever know' 
But I was in a fisherman’s hut on the 
Lofoden Isles when I regained con- 
sciousness My two companions were 
by my side, safe and sound, and we all 
shook hands heartily There we had to 
wait for the steamer that runs twice a 
month to Cape North, and m the inter- 
val I occupied myself revising tills 
record of our incredible expedition in 
an element previously considered in- 
accessible to man, but to which progress 
will one day open up a way 

I may be believed or not, but I know 
that I have made a purney of twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea 

HAT IS THE FATE OF CAPTAIN NEMO 
AND HIS MARVELLOUS SUBMARINE? 


W f 


Does the Nautilus still exist ? Is 
Captain Nemo still alive ? , Was that 
awful night in the Maelstrom his last, 
or is lie still pursuing a terrible ven- 
geance ? Will the confessions of his life, 
which he told me he had written, and 
which the last survivor of his fellow- 
exiles was to cast into the sea m an air- 
tight case, ever be found ? 

Tins I know, that only two men could 
have a light to answer the question 
asked in the Ecclesiastes thiee thousand 
years ago * " That which is far off and 
exceeding deep, who can find it out * " 
These two men are Captain Nemo and I, 
The ue\t Famous Bool s are on page Y<95- 
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<f A MANTEL-BORDER IN APPLIQUE WORK 


AppliQEE work is the application of one 
**■ material to another It is one of the 
many dificrent ways of working used m 
embroidery', and is an excellent method 
of introducing a fine big piece of colour 
into a pattern without all the labour which 
would be required if we tried to cover 
the same space with stitches dose together 
We are going to 
make a mantel-border 
of linen, and decorate 
it with applique m 
colours First w'e 
must get a yard and 
a half of cream linen 
for the mantel-border 
itself, and a quarter 
of a yard ot green, 
and a quarter of a 
yard of brown linen 
for the apphqutS work 
We are going to make 
a little border of boats 



The finished mantel-border 

halfpence per skein 


and green silks 
the bi own silk 


with sails up ail along our mantel-cover, as 
shown in picture i, and each will have a 
brown sail and a green hull. 

We must get a cinnamon-colour brown, 
not a chocolate shade, and a pretty, soft green 
like a new leaf We are going to cut out 
the shapes of the sails and boals from the 
green and brown linen, and sew them down 
to the cream ground with cmbroideiy silk 
1 lie first thing to do 
is to cut our cream linen 
into a piece Much will 
fit the mantel - shelf, 
leaving a piece twelve 
inches long to hang 
down in front and at 
the ends This must be 
neatly hemmed to an 
inch-wide hem all round 
with a small needle and 
No 60 white cotton 
The hemming stitches 
must on no account 
show on the front 
It is on this part 
which hangs down that 
the embroidery is to be 
done; the part which 
lies on the shelf can, if 
necessary, be kept in 
pi ice by a couple of 
drawing pms, one at 
e.ceh end, or, in the case 
ot a cam-nun nnntcl- 
piece, it will be found 
tint the weight of the 
doth or oiiiuuents n 
quite sulficiutt to keep 

the ant'- from dipping, - How tie pattern Is worked 

The next thing to do Is to copy on paper CreweJ-stiieh 
S the ,-.•}! ami boat di ipes twice the size of tno->c 
| shown in picture g This u to be used as 
l a ("item lor tutting out the coloured linen. 

| r t>e hule h.p-, will be enough for a mil 

| m -ntel-Lx ri!t.r, one in the- mmole am! two m 
5 apt.,! di'.eu.ces c trh side, .1 fit* inches 
■‘it. ajurt-- s,»>, three imho. for a tnnll border 




to 

to 



and four or five for a long one They must 
be placed about two inches above the hem. 
First of all, iron out the brown and green 
linen quite fiat, and cut from the pattern, very 
neatly, five little brown sails and five little 
green boats We must use sharp scissors, 
and take care not tofray.the edges of the linen 
Placing the centre boat in position, as seen 
m picture i, we fi.x it 
with a pm, while we 
tack it down' with a 
needle and cotton all 
ij! round a little way front 
the edge. We should 
next hx the sail m 
the same way, keep- 
ing it flat and avoiding 
puckers. Now we have 
one complete boat 
ready for working 
The embroidery is 
done with mallaruiloss 
silk, costing three- 
We should get brown 
match the linen, using 
edge the green linen, 
and the green silk to edge the brown linen. 

The edging stitch is done as shown in 
picture 2— simply “over and over,” very 
close together so as not to show any of the 
edge of the apphqud We must keep it very 
neat, and the same width .til the w'ay round-^ 
that is, about one-sixth 
of an inch. The applique 
must not be puckered or 
moved in any way ; but 
this wifi not be likely to 
happen if we have tacked 
it down firmly at first 
When both the sail 
and hull are fixed and 
fastened by the silk bor- 
der, we can get a ruler 
and pencil, and draw in 
on the cream ground 
the mast-lines shown m 
the picture ; a 11 B pencil 
shows up quite suffi- 
ciently for working pur- 
poses Then embroider 
over the pencil-lines m 
brown silk, using an 
ordinary crewel - stitch, 
worked very neatly' with 
the stitches close lo- 
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getlier, and taking rare | 
to put each new stitch in f 
w here the fast one came s 
out. Tins l> the whole jj 
secret of keeping a per- | 
fectly straight line when I 
Using n Single elite h ! 
not worked along the t 
material like hemming, but upwards, as we | 
can si e- by picture g H e rntM knot the j 
thr< ad, and, darting from the leak of the f 
mm.rwl ,u the bottom of the* line we ar'* | 
going to embroidti, mike a sjitcb one dxlli ! 
(4 ,<n inch long, by pushing the imdle I 
through from the front to the b ick again, Jjf 
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articles are made of difr fl ° n 5^ *bat different 
Perhaps webaveulaf < en kinds of "ood 
woods were called W hat these Marions 

tan, ll«y came 

s^e.iasE-^'pat; 

mahogany 

ta£« s&BLsreri 0 ' of =» 

can tell it by its deen r.M n,a ji°gany We 
it seems to take French colour, and 
other kinds of wood Tif h belter than 

of mahogany pnSallT n^. 3 ^ tu .'° ktneis 

making — f-f nn 1 1 , , , P‘ , y tised in furniture 
almost straight gram^nd^'^’ } vhlch has an 
which the um’.f S P an 'sh mahogany 
grain gives a did r, o lnore twj sted 'f ins 
to the wood, which adds'to t n? ky i? Ppearance 
Jf we look out for l ln U ! nch ness But 
highly polished, we cannot v deep V ed wood 
mahogany \y e freouemlv I y wel1 mistake 
shop fronts and for shnn ™ f ee 11 used for 
mahogany comes from CeMr^A Hondur as 
Spanish mahogany fronuhe WeSffi and 
P WALNUT 

walnut" "This tba ? mahogany , s 

with black brown nore^ reyl ? 1 " bro ' vn colour 
with darker shades of brown \ finely reined 

that the stocks of rifles are m *V S 1 le wo °d 
we look at the rifles of sn1 f / ade of > and if 
s “ “» taourfn^S'^*,, « 

. ROSEWOOD 

grand pianos"" roswood^Thisn Cablnets ar td 
coloured and marker! t . i Phisisa veryrichlv 
the handsomest of all woods useljf ls, , |Jerba P s > 

lhe “ toir - n.^cirb^sfr'E 


a high pohsli The re ! surface takes 

of a handsome d n k cr,i klngs ' whlch are 
and are sonmbmes hi i°" r ’, va 7 very much, 
other times hke .i bea mhm tGred and at 
f he roseu'oods from Itlnl l >'g , amed marble 
tancly nmrucf 

n . , 0AK 

mture' and'Tanes a^nr, 1 !’ | be t making of fui- 
colour Some i’ mr )5?° d f ea ln lts depth of 
buff, colour other k ‘T almost ? fa fawn, or 
almost black and n S ° dark as to be 
various shades of brown be re h een lllere c are 
is unlike other The gram of oak 

bemg close I™ ? USe , d for furniture, 
lines are fret P ct ’ and straight 1 he 
being almost like""/ 1 ^ 01 *! 3 ’ but are broken, 

' J *™^™«r b i‘r P s ;,?r s “» 

p, EBONY 

w'ood tlmt comes a from h ?n V i y ’ | bard and s,, iny 
to the date mlm T,i Ind,an tree re,ated 
from Africa ?heW»ct U i va rious other woods 
also called ebSv rlr 1 ^' 65 ’ , a,,d Texas are 
yew-wood stained Sack AU°I}L ‘ 3 Smlply 
‘ UK ' lb.l«nl r „„e,p^L $$&%£££ 

p It . pitch pine 

States, is 1 now' V bemV C ?, me f from the Unlted 
the making of furmmV USe< i a 8:reat deaI !or 
a hp-lif , „ii„ mrniture in this country It is 

knot marks "with"s’ ' von derfuIIy !re<i {rom 
gram a jungly-marked wavy 

These are the nrf,f m b ed room lurniture 
furniture Of rn ,„EI ma P a , woods used in 
kinds of funnmre 11 ": 6 ' much of the cheaper 
merely stained or veneered "tlnn'' a " d “l 

with a verv thre , VCIle c r eci— that is, covered 
wood In a o her n °/ s ? n ? e better kind of 

RSSrjs <££»*•* a* t. 


anotner part of this h< 

a ""butthrfly 

A N ° VEI - httle needle-book can be ^ , NEEDLE-BOOK 

- 5 SE&s, K safe,- 


“ 1 C mrm ot a butterfly Tf due m 
the coloured plate facinl 1 o We tuni to 
see many different kinds k B 2 ^n’ " e shall 

may suggest to us thanes les wIllc h 
suitable for imitation P and colo » r s 
■ ,. u V a P s a scrap of nea- 

.taty 'nwk.v£ili!l- ce d ° f 

swj nartS 

Sco ff»» P«. orSS 

v. , r „ ,h f, tandalran 

. W. SR ,rs. 

P-ipyr? iJny uXl'Vsi .?!, The b " l 'tay <ic c ai a . hoo , l 
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our nced e-book tnrr#f»? IS to r , Iia A e t,J e top 

iiK,i o together u 


of osvsaasras f:> 10 ”***»% 

ucsses of nuaVveiime" nnV' U lfo V rth,ck 
'mg and one of calico 

‘if 


So i pS ““o5? Kfr“ ?>» apparatus to, 

^-sssacsirv and pressure uith some 
rounded tool, or even a 
diimble, mil make the 
shiny markings left white 
m the picture on this page 
I lacing me calico at the 
bottom, the layers of 
mm swelling next, and the 
velveteen on the top, we 
‘1 "oedlefu! of brown 
hrri^n filoselle or mal- 
lard floss would do— and 
stitcii round the outline of 

'on S 7ullh^°TJ'^ t)ac knesrei;'w„h 

brushes and n a mts w^ e accust °nied to use 
with hardly any trouble" “a effLC!a j 



«na paints \vp 

With hardlyany trouble "a ft?,V", CKy efIt - cl s 
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J BLINDFOLD GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * 


BUFF WITH A WAND 
/~V\'L of ilu players, called Buff, is bltnd- 
^ folded, and stand-, u ith a cant* in Ills liand 
macircK made 1>\ the test ot the players, I he 
pi lursd inn round hint while someone plays 
a quick turn on tile* piano, but thev all stop if 
the music suddenly ceases, and Buff points 
with Ins wand towards am one m the circle 
1 lie j >1 ay < r so pointed at takes hold of the end 
j of the wand, while Buff epees a cry in mutation 
ot the \oiee of some animal or bird The 
pc rson holding the wand answers in tile same 
mannci, and if, h> the sound, Buff can guess 
who the player is, they change places It he 
tails the music starts aficsh, the players dance 
round, and lie must tiy again to guess aright 


BLIND MAN’S STAB 


Tin players stand at one end of the* room 
1 On the open door, a few paces away. 


} 


seven or eight pieces of pa pel about the si/e 
ot postcards aie scattered On each of these 
it would be well to write some figure One of 
the placers is then blindfolded, and taking a 
stick, sharpened to a point at one end, 
makes three strides towards the pieces of 
paper 

1 lieu he stabs at them with his stick, doing 
his best to pierce those scraps which lie 
knows have tile highest numbeis on them 
'i hrcc thrusts are allowed, after which he is 
led b ick to the starting point If his aims 
were straight the numbers on the pieces of 
paper that he hit are reckoned to him 
Another player then takes Ins place, and 
when each lias had a turn, the one with the 
highest record to his or her name wins 
1 hose stand the best chance who remember, 
after being blindfolded, where lie the papers 
with the highest numbeis on them 


Udb> 


DRAWING A PIG 

E vln those who think themselves clever 
artisLs will be humbled when they play; 
this game leach of the party has a piste oi 
papu and a pencil At a word given by the 
leader, everyone must clcise the eyes, and 
draw on the slip of paper the outline oi la 
pig, not forgetting to put m the eye No 
one must look at what he has done till the 
leader gives permission The result ol draw- 
ing a pig m this manner is always surpnsmg 

PUTTING ON THE DONKEY’S TAIL 


W 1 


THE BLIND MAN’S BREAKFAST 


JINGLING 

In this game every player except one is 
1 blindfolded The one who can see carries 
a small bell, and moving about among the 
rest, jingles it eveiy non and then, slipping 
away before he can be caught It often 
happens that the players in their efforts to 
grab the jmgler, catch one another, and aie 
not convinced of their mistake till they hear 
the bell again in a distant part of the room 
This is a good game it played with care, 
and not allowed to be too boisterous 
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SPOONS 

"TYa: blind man is given two large spoons, 
1 and, all the company having seated them- 
selves in different parts of the room, he feels 
lus way about until he discovers one of 
them. Then, with the two spoons, he teels 
them gently all over, to see if he can tell 
who it is lie has found Not a word must be 
spoken, not a sound must be made If his 
guess is correct he hands the spoons to his 
captive who is blindfolded in turn The rest 
ot the players should all change places 
directly the new “spoons” is blindfolded 
If not, he or she w ill remember where they 
were sitting and will name them easily 

■ia r . 


well When they become scarce, excitement 
> The hands of the blind men fly over 


7l cut out irom a sliced of brown paper 
the figuie- of a donkey, as large as pos 
sible, but w ithout any tail We fasten this up 
against the vv ill or on a screen. Then ue Cll | 
out the tail, and pass a pin through that end 
of tt which should be attached to the body 
Each player m turn takes the tail in his or 
her hand, and walking up to the paper figure 
on the wall, with both cy<>s lightly shut, tries 
to pm it in the position it ought to occupy 
I lie poor donkey will seldom get bis tail put 
on properly, and the mistakes made are very 
funny The winner is the player who puts 
the tail on neaiest to its proper place 


B croKD starting this game we ought to 
spread Imge sheets of paper on the floor. 
This being done, two players are blindfolded 
and seated opposite to each other, just witmn 
arm’s reach They are then given a slice oi 
Dread and butter each, or bread-and-inuK- 
and spoons, and proceed to feed one anotner 
as best they can 'I heir clothes should be wen 
protected, for the spoons generally go any- 
where but into their mouths The blind man s 
breakfast is the funniest meal in the world 


BLIND PARTNERS 
ins is a game for four players— two blind- 
lolded and two not Those who can see 
take one of the blindfolded as a partner, and 
all sit down, each at one side of a square taDie 
— the blind opposite the blind, with their 
partners to the right hand A pack of cards 
is then scattered freely all over the table anci, 
when ready', the blind players are told to 
supply their partners with "bricks > or 
building They at once set about finding 
the cards, but to do this only one hand may 
be used, and they must on no account leave 
their seats , 

The builders, however, may direct them oy 
word of mouth, though by no other means, 
and while bricks are plentiful, things go fairly 


begins — , . 

the table , their partners call out directions 
as last as they can, only to see the brick they 
want cai ned off by the enemy Sometimes 
a card is brushed from the table and time is 
lost before it can be found But it must be 
found, and the pair who have the highest 
castle, or the most bricks, when all the cards 
have been used up, have won the game. 
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MAKING ANAGRAMS~^"X*TASTi^“ 

I 0S rln°L U * «>at an anagram ,s a folio,,,,™ PASTIME 


— — ‘'“wtv uku an anagram iq n 
or nhntfrn ?r nent ° f tlle ^tters'of a word 
has some sort of '* new V* or phraie 

tol » *> 
A <r H0 ) V i T ,° MAKE ANAGRAMS 

tesSi£Si?iS 

»» iJSSfi'Jte' 

"hen time is caltecT'the rn° al, . ou ’ ed > and 
stop, and each re irk ,J, f e competitors must 

or 

» when all the 

word or plnase n„d l ,P 1 ? ,ak,n S the new 
at all have been oq«h n add, tional letters 
he done as imnv i„*f C blIt 1 1 " s cannot 
he used ' ‘ y ters as Possible should 

mterestm’g and amus^n'^wnl "? t n,eieI y an 
evening It I, a?-^K? y i. ° f s P, end '»g an 
and does much to bein' ’” te ** ectu ‘tl exercise, 
m the use of words ’it ,n ‘ h,nk “& and 

made up by d ' s hnguished^ch(^ars and wruels 0 
Atn, S ? R PTURE ANA GRAMS 

o 2S a^cKTrit* '«»• 

the schoolmen of the Ar„-rai V,S A Rabbis and 
that great truths could h? e . Ases beIlewd 
the anagrams unon d r d , b dlsc overed from 
Scripture 1 the wordi nild Phrases of 

question° U Qmd est* vernal ,S \vP on p,,ate 's 

the letters of uduch rifrr W *! at Is truth ? 
sentence Est vir oui .f,cP? nf > ed S've the 
before you To those vvhn h R IS tbe man 
't may seem n Zlt) 1 ° ha y e never tried, 
make an anagram but 6 ,\ vor ^ to 
Otic, and they would find It n sbo ! ,ld attempt 
patience. On the of ,, r i " C , eds skll! and 
think that it would he n ,J , nd ’ s0, ne may 
transpose a dozen letters m?’ ln, R°«.bie to 

^!a?\ e w el viy'leae,!' “ n & reta "^' ^ er^ 
thauhereare,^'nth’ere »” « 

*r & cndh ~ 

IHL KIND OF WORDS TO CHOOSF 

take IoS^n 1 ^ rall ^ a '-'. «t is S 
as these' offer cr.i?Vf V S r,,Uowcls m ‘hem, 
than short words vuth C, f. tlt ' S tOP ''"agr.uiii 

j 

T “ L ' ^ T “' TO '“SK A ,o nt,M s 
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ruin" 1 "! 1 Revolution, which gives Love to 
ruin , Astronomers, horn which we 

rn?| 0l r tare P S V> Gnnoline, that gives Inner 
POsed F mtn C \r R t V ° Iutl0n ’ that “n be trans- 
SS-rm J*? 8 ? r r un forth Impatient 

mt r o n Reaps 0 a d G to!is en c and ’ and Paiadlse Lost 
but fmm ,f,l i Surgeon is a short word, 

Te eePaohs cL T the anagram Go, nurse' 
heinl it be transposed into Great 

s ctvt, ,S“S3 

anagrams from names 

present ''a?**? 0 ' t, ,\ e ' mmes of the persons 
selected nnrt° ue ' bn °wn men > may be 
Frnmn’ anagrams made upon these 

«p?il.S“™rM s £°!l7 ” ade ‘ l,OT “ a5 ™“ 

of A iSSo tbe general election 

Earl of’ lt-„ r a , °PP° ne ” t turned The 
he bear rf f,e d iat0 Self-fooled, can 
Sict- 1 1 Charles Dickens gives Cheer 
dog rf.’n nd D ? u?las Jerrold, Sure, a droll 
NeTson , °, k00d ana grams from Horatio 
a Ndo-H® S ,° nation I hero, and Honor cst 
Lor Pn w 1 ? l,our ,s fro, n the Nile From 
and fmm p St ° n we get So drol, > pert man, 
ehcerm° ., Po , renC A N 'ghtmgale, 'pht on, 
Florence NW t Al , ,0tller F ood ana grani on 
heart \vm ?t, ?£ aIe ,s Chng on, feeling 
vided sever-!/ 1 '" E n art Ghadstone has pro- 
followmp- A CXCe ent anagiams, such as the 

administrate law weh W p d great ' V|I,S - Go - 

all list fn TUI V " e “ > G, a weird man we 
an list to , I II waste no glad war-tune 

Places „ n further change, the names of 
H a . e ?y ° c flowers, or birds, or, m fact, any 

emnlh! /* ” lay be taken > and w ’‘ll provide 
sconi fn/ t,nff amusement and similar 
scope for ingenuity to the company present. 

WORDS FOR ANAGRAMS { 

1:00(1'™'!™,?“ su , lg,e w °rds from which f 
guoa anagrams can be made- Catalomies > 

ass cro P cod,i , e ' sssb 1 

Soldiers ’ Ranslnoners, Presbjtenan, I 

ss- 1 * "S-sa is 

■ove? ptor houte 2 anagra ms Is pity j 

also’ 1 ptov°de ,1 fond" LS °* wc,I 'hnovvn people i 
John Abcrneim -r, iC0 P e ,or anagra.ns l 
Jamk' Charles 

fellow Alfr,.ri a taenry Y\adsworth Long- l 
Robert A ptu d Aureate, s7r | 

Southey, Georve ThnP lakeS PCr rc ' R< ’ lj ert f 
of US find dtfhrnlo! 10, "R >0n ” Ca&e ,u) y S 
' to m these words nd nh/ 0 ™"'? a ”-'graius S 

oooakcot.aoe-,,, 1 1 JU| S 

■m 
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tins historic stone, 186 tons in weight, 
raised fiom the bottom of the sea and 
placed upon the Thames Embankment. 
The inscriptions on the stone, which 
is over 68 feet high, tell about the 
conquests of the Egyptian king. 

A FAMOUS MONUMENT IN LONDON THAT 
IS DAD IN EVERY WAY 

Of very different character is the 
Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens, 
one of the most inartistic monu- 
ments in England It was built from 
Sir Gilbeit Scott's designs in 1S78 
Like the top of a church steeple planted 
on the ground, a huge Gothic canopy of 
coloured marbles, stones, and gilded 
metals enshnnes Foley’s colossal bronze 
statue of the Prince Consort The 
statue itself is bad, because it is badly 
designed, heavy and unlifelike, and 
because it is gilded Had it been left un- 
gilded, the bronze would have softened 
the hard lines and made the unnecessary 
and bad details less noticeable 
As it is, the gilding is a blaze of 
ugliness that makes the bad shape of the 
statue more noticeable At the corners 
of the steps which surround the monu- 
ment are four groups of marble figures 
which represent four continents Europe, 
by Macdowell , Asia, by Foley , Afuca, 
by Theed , and America, by Bell. 
But the chief thing to remember about 
the Albert Memorial is that it is bad 
After seeing tins it is a pleasure to 
look at the beautitul aich at the Hyde 
Park Corner end of Constitution Hill. 
This arch is by Decimus Burton It is 
simple m design and beautiful in pio- 
portion — two most important things in 
art There is nothing ugly about tins 
arch — no crowd of detail and unneces- 
sary decoration which would spoil it 

T im OOOD POINTS AND THE bad POINTS 
OF THE NELSON COLUMN 

Let us now examine the Nelson 
Column m Trafalgar Square It was 
designed by Baily, and consists of a 
huge Corinthian pillar, or column, copied 
from one m a Roman temple, support- 
ing a statue of Lord Nelson. The 
column itself is beautiful, but the statue 
is not remarkable The chief fault of 
the work is that the column is too high 
for the statue On the square base are 
four reliefs representing Nelson's gieat 
naval victories , these reliefs are made 
of the bronze obtained by melting 
cannon taken from the French. The 




column was erected in 1843, but the 
four colossal lions by Landseer, winch 
are the most beautiful part of the 
monument, were not added till 1871. 
Their shape is very fine, and the 
modelling of the beasts is good, restful 
but full of energy, simple, and grand 
Perhaps the oldest, and certainly the 
largest, monuments in the woi id are 
the Pyramids of Egypt There are 
many pyramids in Egypt and m other 
countries, but the three laigest of the 
nine pyramids at Gueh are so much 
more imposing than all the lest that 
they have become known as The 
Pyramids Largest of all is the one 
built by IChufu. who lived nearly 4,000 
years before Christ It is the largest 
building m the world, and was originally 
over 480 feet high. Very near these 
pyramids is the great Sphinx, a 
monster lion with a human head of 
strangely fascinating and mysterious 
expression Of the Pyramids and 
Sphinx we read on pages 4779 and 4786, 
so that we may pass them over here 

T he aREAr gate of lions, that was 
THOUGHT TO BE THE WORK OF GIANTS 

Perhaps the oldest sculptured gate- 
way m the wxirld is the Gate of Lions at 
Mycene — now Argolis — in Greece, not 
far from Corinth This gate is of great 
size, and on a flat stone above the gate- 
way aie carved two lions standing with 
their forelegs raised rather lilce our lion 
and unicorn on the royal aims The 
gate w r as discovered by Dr Schhemann 
in 1874 On account of the size of this 
gate, and other remains near it, it was 
supposed by the ancient Greeks that it 
was built by the Cyclops, a race of 
giants , and” thus the gate is still 
known as an example of Cyclopean work 
Not very far from here is the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens— a 
well-known small temple, or shrine, 
erected in honour of Bacchus by the 
choregos, or wannei of the prize for 
music or acting at the Dionysian 
Festival It w'as a custom in the days - 
of the Greeks to have competitions in 
these arts between the different tribes 
On the top of this shrme was placed 
the tripod, 01 tlnee-legged bronze bowl, 
w'hich was given to the choregos as a 
prize The very beautiful monument 
has a square, box-hke base, upon w hich 
stands the mam body of the shrine, 
which is round, and in shape sometlnng 
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Tbc great Sphmx at Gush m Egypt, is carved wholly from a mass of solid, natural rock, with the exception of 
the forepaws, which are built up with blocks of stone Its date is unknown, but it is probably the oldest 
statue m the world, \nd certainly it is the biggest single sculptured figure on earth It measures over 100 feet 
long It is crude and massive, and without detail of any sort. It is very impressive and awe-inspiring on 
account of its stupendous size and its strong outline The Arabs call the Sphinx the Father of Terror, 
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with the pillar between tlic^ 'i' 1 ””'*' 111 '' 
triangle, form a design that ’ pro P ortl »neU 

proved The straight^ ‘ , couId not wel ‘ be im. 
Of Strength that is not es and b ‘E shapes give an effect 
■n entire teepmgw,^ the w S n t ‘ a ,UEr mitself * but is 

decorates Themasnn™ a “ a “ d BZtewzy which ,t 
bons are hug ea i so and liVn?^ ^™ and !lUffe > ‘be 
line and square ,n the sh’a™ tb ® stones * strong in out- 
m tbe sha P cs °f ‘heir trunks and limbs 






*n fact, It Msdoa!? JUSt hke Canova's own work, 

and bad, for instead n/'tv, P c P>i3 Jt ,S hard ln outilll ° 
Poetry thevar^t d 7 thefisures beiu E modelled like 

not s^e’ak ifk^noe 0 ^" 4 p raI r t0 |° m ° fdetad Wp *> 

beautiful phrases *? Poetry tells of real life, but in 

Should represent We h U i Pt t re u Sl ’, 0 J a,d be tba sa “°- * 
softness, and the fioa| Ut * i SboBld be f“lf of beautiful 
together, greens,^ here , sboBld be held more 
S oups and shapes, like the words m poetry 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S WORST MONUMENTS 




I Th© Albert Memorial is among: the worst monuments in the world It is bid because it Is a mass of most intricate 
and gaudy detail It looks spiky and hard The mixture of all sorts of colours, atones* and metals Is vulgar and 
florul There Is a© s mphcity, no strength, no shape, no unity in It It is weak and ugly and extrivigaut 
As a matter of fact, it is as ugly and rude as a woman who loads horsolf from head to foot with cheap jewellery 
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This Arch of Constantine is the finest example in the The Arch of Titus is divided into pleasing" shapes, big, 
world of t three-span arch The proportions are ex- simple, and strong at bottom , thinner sides that 
ceedmgly fine, but the elaboration just above the have less weight above, beautiful columns at the 
.arches spoils it It would have been better if, like the corners to support the cornice, which binds the whole 
Arch of Titus, it had been simpler The columns are together, and a perfectly plain top, which* by its 
slender and good The shape of the whole is splendid plainness, gives more value to the little decoration 





ArC dC T nomphe 111 PariS Wlth thc Arch of Titus above It is very bad. The sidesare too thicicand | 
t«* ws,* lhicJcemn £ ** so it is weak The moulding nut below the sculptured groups k 3 

, e top is over- decorated, and so far too heavy The frames of thc sculptured panels are too a 

S% ne groups of sculpture arc bad because they lack repose and strength The whole arch is top-heavy g 
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xvlth b s ° e!astlc - The ball is filled ~ 

1 gas .’ °L 1 ather, a mixture of several 
gases, which we call air We can soon 
notice how much this ball bouncesTf 
we comj^c a n ordinary soft mdia- 
rubber ball with another one which has 
I a small hole punched in it 

| the two" hnU he indlarubber 13 concerned, 
but i, u 5 aie Poetically the same 
I unless S\ Ce 15 ver >' different 
ball mst b ? Unce the sec ond 

hole is Tf , t ie P lace "here the 
]CIS f f " e *^ d 0 «-'theair IS 




on oiirTn'^ *? this f Tiestion depends 

intern t,n^ T e ? ge ° f 0ne of tb e most 

beat of The h , Ia the bof] y The 
oeat ot the heart goes on in come- 

ceik nC thnf f 16 ° rd T ° f certain nerw - 

ceUs that he inside the heart itself i 
The bram, therefore, may be asleep or 

vet thiT to something else, or poisoned, * 
yet the heai t will go on beating 
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the ball is so poor But tte 'othw 

when n n B eS hS XCeed i lng1 7 Wel1 ’ because > 
wnen it is bounced, the air in it is 

not squeezed through any hole and 

‘ 6"“ ‘he ball its elaste rebound 
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L - , wercain special nerves 
therefore run down from the brain, 

hen?t gh n he neck 0n each Slde > to the 
‘ ^ ne P air of these nerves has 

sW P P r° Wer i ° f talcing the heart beat 
s lower and weaker, and the other lias 

and f,°”g° r £ makm S quicker 

q JY ben 3X6 frightened, the bram 
™ certain orders down through 
nerves, which have the effect of 

p 1 rn0 linnet 1 i 1 < « 


- y XaTbSe°d f sen'll 

nc.d gas was found to come out of heated SnST 1 u Wluch have the eftcct of 
chalk it was called “fixed -nr ” the T heart beat strongly and 

ai V r s as > that had been fixed in the terrifv^o Wben something occurs to 
chalk So we may, perhaps give the can 2 Creature ’ tbe best thing it 
name of air to that which we filial mi, 6 ” d °’ as fi rtde > is to run away Now, 

he knobs on seaweed, and like the air within our hearts far more tlian 
W'e know c„ ...u he air 'w tb our legs, and the real secret of this 
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he-infW 1 s ana t]le reaJ secret of this 
inrri fu | \ vorkln S of the body is that the 

bent ? foiCe and s P eed of the beart- 
n 37 ( n we are frightened, is the body's 
P to make provision for running 
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g \veecl ? A seaweed, like all ntiim-i a 
things, must breathe This b y/ n f 

it takes into itself, through its surfl^ f Wben we run we are doing work, 
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Tj? n lckI 7 burnt up m our muscles 1 
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give it all our attention, we may think 
so completely of the one thing alone 
that the particular part of our mind in 
the backgiound which usually reminds 
us that we have something else to do 
may not be heard at all 

CAN WE EVER STOP THINKING? 

As long as we are awake there is 
something going on in the mind which 
may or may not be thinking m the 
proper sense of the word, but which, if 
not thinking, is at any late feeling and 
willing 

If we stop all thinking and feeling 
and willing, then we are no longer awake, 
but asleep At least, that appears at 
first to be true But when we care- 
fully study what happens during sleep, 
we find reason to suppose that some 
parts of the brain are always more 
or less awake So, if by thinking 
we mean simply being moie or less 
awake, then the answer probably is 
that, from birth to death, this kind of 
thinking is, to a greater or less extent, 
going on all the time 

But the word thinking is best used 
to mean real thinking, putting two and 
two together, and really arguing from one 
thing to another, asking the why and 
wheiefore, and trying to find out the 
answer That is real thinking, and the 
difficulty for most people 15 not how to 
stop it, but how to begin it, and how to 
keep it going on when it is begun We 
make a very great mistake if we suppose 
that all the time w r e are awake we are 
thinking in this sense of the word 

WHY IS OUR RIGHT HAND STRONGER 

THAN OUR LEFT' 

It is quite certain that the difference 
in strength between our hands is not 
natural, m the sense of being a thing 
decided from our birth, but is the result 
of the different treatment that our two 
hands have received since 

Difference m skill is another matter, 
as we read on page 1989 There is a 
simple instrument, meant to be squeezed 
m the hand, which measures the 
strength of the grip of the two hands, 
and it shows that the right hand is 
considerably stronger m right-handed 
people and the left hand m left-handed 
people So that we should really have 
added to our question the words “ if 
we are right-handed.” These differences 
between the hands do not exist if we 
use the two hands equally 7 . Some 



children are very 7 carefully looked after, 
to see that they 7 become uliat is called 
ambidextrous , using both hands alike, 
and then hands are equally strong. 

We see, then, that it makes a great 
deal of difference to our muscles bow 
much they are exercised. There is no 
doubt that the difference in the strength 
of the two hands depends on the size 
of the muscles, for a tape measure 
put round the two forearms, or even 
a pair of gloves put on, will often siiow 
the difference that use or exercise has 
made in the size of the hands 

It is true of every 7 part and every 
power of our bodies that they 7 can be 
improved by use On the other hand, it 
is no less certain that, for every part 
and power of the body or the mmd of 
everyone, there is a limit which, if we 
are wise and careful, we may reach, 
but bey'ond which we can never go 

WHAT MAKES A ROUGH SEA CALM WHEN 

OIL IS POURED UPON IT? 

The explanation lies in one of the 
contrasts between oil and water, which £ 
we can readily observe for ourselves 
even when we have a small quantity of 
the tw 7 o liquids m a couple of bottles 
If we shake the bottle of oil, we notice 
how slow' its movements are and how 
difficult it is to make it splash It is 
what we call a viscous liquid Water 
moves much moie easily, and we call it 
a mobile — that is, movable — liquid Oil 
calms troubled waters because it is so 
viscous. But it is very 7 difficult to 
understand what it is that makes one 
liquid viscous and another mobile 
Partly it has something to do with the 
size of the molecules of the liquid 
In the case of oil of any kind, the mole- 
cules are very large , 

CAN A FLY SEE ALL WAYS AT ONCE ? 

A fly cannot see quite in all direc- 
tions at once, because, whatever the 
shape of its eyes, one part of them, 
at any rate, must he against the ■ fly’s 
head, and m that direction, at least, 
the fly cannot see.. But it is true that 
the eyes of flies, and of many other 
insects, can see m far more directions at 
once than ours can This is especially 
the case where the eyes are not flat, 
but very much rounded and bulging 

We must not suppose that this means 
clear vision at one and the same time 
in all these directions ; but it does mean 
that, while looking in one direction 
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may use a speakmg-tiumpet for our 
own voices, if wt want to speak at sea 
or to a Luge < ompanv in the open air. 
()j, on the othu hand, «e may put the 
ti umpet m mu eais, as deaf people 
do, when, it acts in just the same way, 
i oiled m:? tow aids the canal ot the eai 
a i u tarn amount of sound which would 
not othei wise have, reached it Our own 
eais act as ltllictors of this kind m a 
smallei degiee 

The making of echoes by w alls is 1 eally 
just the same as the action of a trumpet , 
only when the wall is far away the 
reflected sound comes so long aftei the 
first sound that we hear two sounds 
Walls help a speaker if they ate close 
beside oi behind linn, but not othei wise. 

WHY WERE KINGS IN THE OLD OAVS SO 
CRUE1 AND HARD? 

Kings are natiually veiy much like 
other people— that is to say," when a little 
boy is born to a king and queen, he 
may be likely to giovv up kind-hearted 
or cruel-hearted, or somewhere in 
between, just as othei people may And 
there certainly have been many kind- 
heaited kings, but there are various 
reasons why the recoids of histoiy aie 
full of the names of cruel lungs 
For one thing, there is always more to 
say about ciuelty and wickedness than 
theie is about kindness and goodness 
Ihe newspapers of to-day gi\e aveiy 
wrong idea of the proportions of good 
and evil in the w'orld, and history 
books also tend to give a wrong idea m 
tins respect 

Again, almost the only way in which, 
in times gone by, a lung could keep his 
throne was by being meicdess Young 
kings who had anv tenderness in them, 
and hesitated to kill their enemies, were 
soon killed or dethroned themselves 
Where power extends to ruthlessness 
and cruelty, we shall not expect mercy 
and kindness long enthroned 

But now lungs know that their only 
“ divine right ” is the divine right 
to be kingly men, which we all have, 
and that the old clays are gone for ever 

ARE NEW CLOUDS ALWAYS DEINQ MADE? 

Clouds are always being made and 
unmade No cloud lasts for more than 
a short time, and the surface of a cloud 
all round is constantly changing The 
making and unmaking of clouds depend, 
from moment to moment, upon a great 
many different conditions m the air , 
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for instance, the temperature of the 
air, the amount of moistuie it con- 
tains, the nature and temperature of 
winds, the amount of dust in the air, 
and the state of, the electricity in the 
an at the time 

These things are changing from 
moment to moment indeed, it is not • 
possible that they can all lemain the 
same for two moments together The 
earth never ceases to spin, and this 
means that different parts of the air 
are being brought under the rays of 
the sun 01 out of them. Even though 
the sun is shining on parts of the air for 
many liouis at a time, the spinning of 
the earth makes it shine at a different 
angle, which alters the force of its rays 
As the sun shmes it warms the air, and 
so meteases the amount of water which 
it can hold in tiie form of transparent 
watei -vapour ratliei than in the form 
of clouds. 

So clouds aie always being made and 
melted heic and theie, as no one needs 
telling who has been able to spare time 
to watch the face of the sky steadily 
and carefully for even a short period 

WHY WILL NOT WATER BURN AS OIL DOES? 

There are some oils and some spirits, 
u'hich have the appearance of water to 
the eye that burn. So we can under- 
stand that it w'as a great puzzle for many 
centuries why one fluid should put out a 
lighted match applied to it, and another 
should promptly burst into flame. 

We now know the answer perfectly, 
but less than a hundred and fifty years 
ago the united wisdom and knowledge 
of all mankind had no key to it That 
was because men did not know what 
burning was, and until we understand 
the nature of combustion, or burning, 
of course w'e cannot explain the differ- 
ences in various cases 

We now know that burning is the 
chemical union of some other elements 
with oxygen The other elements are 
able to take up a certain amount of 
oxygen, and no more, When they 
have taken up all they can, they are 
completely burnt, and will not burn 
any more. Water will not burn because 
it is already burnt , it is the result 
of burning hydrogen with oxygen Oil 
and spirits bum because they con- 
tain a laige quantity of atoms which 
can combine with oxygen, and have not _ 
yet done so. In all oils and spirits ^ 
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T ! '! tIlUi !w >'' 1 --imtie flash 
llc . ! h’ kt )'iat for t.ii instant, v,e I 

; u V m ‘ !SC tfu; >r ( > 1 as of tic I 
hi tu ail Hvinuii- ihed in one place, .is | 

1 Uit u h,>t - { were not moving at all | 

V AOn»| ,f ‘ n,a « li WLHtJ j 
. . 1 "* <llv <«Ma , » nif WOKLO? 1 

-inri U * S ,c *H«»t fH all facts about men 
-j | uo,ut>u Ji v that we are soda! beings. 

. “ lo one ill the* deepest roots lit our 
character 1 he person who desires to 

'ltt. itf f e...., vll 1 ’ f .11. . 


lamdior f J ° Uircmn «6 like the hve t'r' i ilu ' ketson who. desires to 

\hd \?K) fr0m a d'Jtimng umbrell i ' me i U ‘ 0 > TY ,y from ,lk fdb ius, 
moleri ,0 f mmcmenl of t he atoms or' I cr y ?, u<1 h » motive, has m him 
oulef- „ b ( i° 111 die atr becomes 1 uni1 drual, unhealthy, 

will (hr « hdI ) a ccr ta.In rate, thev n !' ano ‘ -di the facts of human Iti'e 

3v ff n n . tl *, Spacc khere is almost “ l T thL \ ^ tJ mt we are 

time so tm, eakat i C gOH, o 011 ‘id the eadi nth n ’ 0t mere, y diat we enjoy 
® e ' 5 „° dmt m fact# t ,« air js , °thci {. companj , but that, as the 

r"tknrf dy kcpt round the earth B , n ° J ! ,dtl !lveth to himbeU ” 

. Jt the earth wer^^mm. .... . J U1 But though this is tare, the fact 

minis that each of ia w sh!I himself 


If the earth ,P una die earth 

be able to hold ."ouud nsdVso'd 
an atmosphere as it 2 S ? dcnse 

°ThSff L ft“^^" Ula 

i:t the ctdof Mars \ehi t | !laS ^■?l , P ene < 1 

the earth and sm ’i h l 13 ,° ldcr U 'an 
WmS£tf* r ' » # has 


had ,„ , smaller, so that tt has „ . , agamst each other »erc 

only a vorv u kcep lt - So .Mars has W to have mde and simple 

moon ,! Jk ! atmosphere And the t l! , societ y-stein and cruel , but 
muon, which is too small i . 11 w °uld certamlv h„ 


gn mis is tiue, the fact 
or l!,'!!"V lat , ejch of «■» still himself 
m ( P r i ’ and MO one dse , and that our 
of ntt - are °, ftun dd ‘«-ent from those 
ei P eo ple, and so offence must 

sXi ,n i t ,e '' VorId - 11 our offences, 
ne ‘ f ^ re ^t, agamst each other were 

S nl??' lt m)ght do possible, 
peril a pb, to havp. tnnm 


moon uhinh ie / aimos P“ ere And the if urrm iJ ^ z*'^ XLl »uu cru ci t out 
now noatmn! 0 ^ Sma11 aitogether, has manHnd t Certaud >' be impossible for 
atmosphere at all around it n dtorise above that humble lev el 

le nL ^t Questions are on page 5165. 
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had anyone performed this great asso- 
ciation of ideas, to use the old name 
This instance we have chosen is a 
gieat one, but we perform little asso- 
ciations of ideas every day, whenever 
we think at all A great instance has 
purposely been chosen, because what 
we are trying to understand is the build- 
ing up of the mind, and such a case as 
this helps us to realise the orderly- 
stages of the mind’s wonderful ascent 
from the meie sensation of seeing up to 
one of the greatest ideas in the woild 
Let us ]ust obsei ve for ourselves how the 
stages follow upon one another 

H OW A CHILD’S MIND IS GRADUALLY 
BUILT UP 

John Locke said that there is nothing 
in the mind except what was fust in 
the senses, and that everything which 
comes to be in the nnnd is built up out 
of sensations and reflections upon 
them Now, this is true, even in such 
a tremendous idea m astronomy' as that 
the stars are suns This begins with 
mere sensation The mind begins its 
existence m babyhood and childhood 
without any inborn ideas of any kind 
Its first experiences are mere sensations 
The eye, as we know, is made from a part 
of the brain which Las come forward 
outside the skull — “ The brain comes 
out to see,” as has been said The 
eyes are turned upwards, and ceitain 
impressions of light are gamed These 
are mere sensations 

If there were no such thing as memory, 
they might be repeated every night dur- 
ing a lifetime, and nothing would come 
of it But living matter remembers 
So, beginning with sensation and with 
the necessary help of memory-, we pass 
to the stage of perception where the 
points of light seen one night are more 
than seen, for they are perceived to be 
the same as the points of light that 
have been seen on former nights 

R lal thinking is putting things 
TOGETHER IN THE MIND 

Peicepts are remembered ]ust as 
sensations are, and so we may go about 
with the percepts m our nund of the 
stars and the sun Then one man 
singled out from the rest puts the two 
percepts together, and so makes a con- 
ct-t't by this process of conception, or 
thought, and says the stars are suns 
Tins teaches us the slow and necessary 
order in which the mind is built and 
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grows, and the dependence of its highest 
deeds upon its humblest deeds. It is 
also a good instance of the truth that 
all thinking is association of ideas The 
word conceive means *' to take together ”, 
the word associate means “ to make com- 
panions ”, and all thinking is putting 
things together— making companions of 
them, making a lelation between them 
To some extent we all do this without 
effort or intention, but beyond a certain 
point we are very apt not to trouble 
about it The point where we stop the 
process is the point at which our interest 
ends Thinking is not a thing that 
happens to us, but a thing that w-e do, 
and m all doing a motive power has to 
come from somewhere The motive 
powei in this great doing of the mmd, 
which we call thinking, is interest 
Here w-e come to the key of one of the 
great differences betw-een men, and, if 
the study of the association of ideas 
taught us nothing else, it would still 
be well worth while to study for this 

T he secret of success in all great 
THINKERS 

We are right to admire the “ kings- 
of thought,” but we are very w-rong 
in our notions of what makes them 
great It is true that in certain depart- 
ments there are very special powers 
which one brain lias and another 
has not , this is tme of mathematics, 
for instance, and of music But, apart 
from that, there is nothing more certain 
than that most of the gieat thoughts, 
and most of the great discoveries of 
mankind, might have been thought or 
made by anyone if they had been 
interested enough 

The secret of most of the great deeds 
done by the minds of men, m the w ay of 
pure thought or association of ideas, has 
been the gieat difference, not in the way 
in which the great minds associate, 
but m the fact of interest and patience 
leading them to go on thinking and t iunk- 
mg, endlessly- revolving the ideas m their 
minds, and at last finding out the ti util 
For, of course, associations of ideas 
may be false or true, or they may be 
merely fanciful, not pretending to be 
true, as when we say the moon is made 
of gieen cheese But the greatest busi- 
ness of the human mmd in its power of 
association is the discovery of truth, and 
v\c ought to have a right notion m oul 
heads of what we mean by truth, 
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gotten by men of science 

IS WHICH OUR 1EELING 
OUR THINKING 


J- 


m which the false kinds of interest 
lead men astray In the last case men 
deliberately deceive other people, but 
in tins case they unconsciously deceive 
themselves This is because the whole 
process of association can be upset and 
changed b\ feeling Long ago this 
was quite foi 

T he way 

AFTECTS 

There was a time when men thought 
that the intelligence, or intellect — the 
part which knows and thinks — w*as 
practically the whole of the mind 
They took no notice of feeling and they 
thought that our deeds proceeded only 
from the results of what we thought 
It is ven strange how men could have 
thought this, for everyone knows how 
largely oui feelings determine our deeds 
But to-day we do not make the 
mistake of supposing that the intellect 
is the whole of the mind, and so w'e are 
prepared to understand how much the 
intellect is affected by other parts of the 
mind Thinking, or association, is a kind 
of doing, and we have just said that 
doing is largely determined by feeling 
When we feel angry we are apt to kick, 
or hit, and so on 

Now, what is true of other more ob- 
vious kinds of doing is also true of that 
very wonderful, though less obvious, 
kind of doing which is called thinking 
What we feel often decides what we think 
We want to wan, for money or for glory 
or for spite , we are fighting another 
country, and we want to prove that w r e 
are right , or we are fighting for our class 
or our church against people who dress 
rather differently, or who arrange the 
service ratliei differently in their places 
of worship We fancy that we are seeking 
the truth, but w T e are not seeking the 
truth , and just for that reason we do 
not find it We are driven by some 
interest which is not interest in truth, 
and that decides where we get to. 

T he wronqfulness of believing only 

WHAT WE WANT TO BELIEVE 
This upsetting of the judgment by 
feeling, so that, as happens every daj' 
all over the world, men come to believe 
what they want to believe, is one 
of the most important facts in the 
life of mankind, and accounts for 
half the facts of human history If 
we are at all sensible and watchful, 
we can soon notice for ourselves what 


happens, because it is apt to happen to 
every one of us , and we need not wait 
long for a chance of observing it. What 
we shall find is probably this- that 
somehow or other all the facts and ideas 
and memories which suit what we want 
to believe, or to prove or persuade other 
people of, stand out strongly m the 
foreground of our minds. We know 
that the secret of attention is interest, 
and these things -which we want to 
believe interest us most, and so we 
attend to them most 
Unfortunately, we attend to them so 
much that we do not attend to the 
other facts and ideas which do not suit 
our case. But we cannot form associa- 
tions unless we attend, and so the asso- 
ciations which we do form, and the 
arguments which we use, are all based 
upon the things we have attended to, 
the things that interested us most, 
the things that suited bur case That 
is the reason why we often go wrong 

HE REASONS W'HY MEN DO NOT 
ALWAYS SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


T 




We may be arguing with someone else 
who is interested to prove the opposite. 
Just as the points which favour us press 
up into our minds, so the points which 
favour his case press up into his. But 
really we do not listen to his arguments, 
and he does not listen to ours, and 
neither of us convinces the other. 

This is the sort of thing that happens 
m politics, and most of the things men 
quarrel about There is a certain amount 
of deliberate deception, but the great 
key to the differences of opinion which 
divide even intelligent men is self- 
deception, depending upon the way in 
which our processes of association are 
spoilt by our feelings and our mterests 
This danger comes into everything, 
even mto the discovery of truth There 
are many reasons why it enters there 
also It is not the discovery of truth, 
but trying to persuade people that we 
have discovered truth, that often leads 
to money or glory Quite apart from 
that, when a man has said a thing, he 
likes to piove himself right, and that, of 
course, is not quite the same as liking , 
to find the truth 

Then there are motives like jealousy, 
or motives like trying to prove that some- 
thing which is believed by our church 
or our class or the particular school 
to which we belong is right All t 
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THE ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW THE COMMON BUTTERWO# 

We see how this Insect-eating plant is attracted to flesh This Is another of our insect-eating plants The 
by the pictures on page 1511 Wonderful powers used leaves, with then- frosted appearance, and the violet 
to be attributed to this plant A fragment put into flowers give the plant a striking appearance. Insects 
a glass of poison was supposed to smash the glass are caught on the leaves, which close round them 
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'THE BOG PIMPERNEL THE BUCK BEJiN 

The pretty little bog pimpernel, with its creeping- The buck bean, which is also called the bog bean and tho 
stems, pale oval leaves, and delicate rosy -pink marsh trefoil, is one of the handsomest flowers of the bog-, 
flowers, Is common all over tho country Except for land Its flowers are white, tipped witn pink, and as 
colour, the flower is much like the scarlet pimpernel many as twelve sometimes grow on one flower-spike 
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ofelTV' l,UK,S ; W ! tha !:[lobat t!l *’ tip 

™“ / I0m 1 knob tlu IC k poured 
a c,L ‘ar, s tn kv fluid, which c in be 
r ;nvn„", nm, 2 though 

wtrt a vuy gone! - ult of liquid m,rn 

tile led J ,l V‘ { U ! tum binarioil with 
Ir .) cd ‘ 0,0,11 the leaves, make', tiu.se 

tlewthop 101 " 0 r!' C flo V cr ^ 'flu m hied with 
s ma ll S, n >ey a M> ly,,k not unlike 
IikJv thf, | u ‘ ,uonto * th°»tth R b not 

2 SkS“ - ** « 

„ X™; a 1 ' 1 : ^V ndtnv ia So clever that 
t ut wdl llW d,f,erw *« 'tween things 

a I'V 1 J -" »«Hl and things 

w du r.JLVW' 1 fu,ly 0,xn to* 

tiw 1 ”111,1 st‘ ? -"-‘" d, op^u 

a sni m r ^ mo,lt "f meat, or even 
sub 1 !,* '! h,Ur ’ K ." ,H kno ' v that the 

tontX ta T a/ ’ ' U,d Ul11 '’end it, 
luacit, tow aids it, and envelop it 

* * iC Pimpernel 


a m ,i , — * * 4,n P c ™e 1 

! H on ' 0f 01 f Wlld henver,, though it 

n?, I a pnnpernel of the held, 
iiu bog pimpernel is a much sin ill >r 
and more dcl lC ate.]ook.n«rSnt^fh 

flo JrTof a cl caJTS , t m t 
grow, in masses on the bog moss 

On J h f . ? Uck Bcan - or Bog Bean 

One of the most lovely of these little 

»■ f tl,c bro »<i 

ucbc leaves come from a thirl- 

s^S&iaSsS-i 
SSs«S;=S3 

-r p The Marsh Mangold 

we sha VH bo £ 15 111 spring 
we shaH find parts of it turned to eold 

> y the nch y d!ow Sowers of the mfrsh 
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mangold. This is one of the buttercup 
amily, as vie shall soon see by the 
t owel,. They are just huge buttercups, 
, t vo Ia °hcs across. There 1 , a thick, 
creeping root-stock, that roots as' it 
a f ul w aids up thick stems “and 
huge, glossy, kidney-shaped leaves, that 
11 -r 1 av ' JIt after flowering 

1 he flower has no petals, but the sepals 
are coloured and enlarged, and serve as 
V* as petals. There are manv golden 
stametw, and rn cur is poured out 
1 buiKkuidy at the base of the pistils, and 
attracts beetles, the, and bees. Another 
name tor the marsh mangold, given to 
H m many districts, is the kingcup, 

T he Marik Viatel < 

About the same time we may, find 
me mar, h violet ui flower. Its leaves 
are broader than those of the sweet and 
uog violets, mote kidney-shaped than 
he.u t-shaped, and the lilat-coloured' 
bowers stand liigh above the leaves on* 
ceiy elect stalks They are not scented, 
ami are sometimes w hi to. The arrange- 
ments of the flowei arc much the same 
as m tiie case of the other violets 1 
The Yellow Flajf 1 

But a more imposing and later spring j 

ower is the jellovv flag, with us stiff, | 
tong, sword-shaped leaves, that stand f 
c ect and overlap at tlie bottom In f 
may it is a fine sight, for then it has sent J 
up its tall flow er-stalk with blight yellow ! 
owers that are about three or four 
inches across. 

-these flowers are not verv easily 
described What look like three petals 
Pending down are really three sepals , 
ne three narrow petals bend inwards 

Wi fi bc / 0lln d between the sepals, 
w nat lias the appearance of an uppei 
petal arching outward is really one of 
e stigmas, of which there are three, 
and situated below the arch we shall 
n , a yellow stamen. The seed-vessel 
is a large three-sided capsule 

The Golden Saxifrage 

* aother s P;‘ u, g bog plant is the golden 

erowrh^ 0 ' Ti W , UCil 1S of Quite lowly 
L - * ^ l ldS short stems, which 

nenrh, , r0 , 0t ' C0Vered With thick, 
firc;i qi , r ? und leaves The flowers at 
w _ „„ a PP e ar to be Jaige, but when 
f . me to 1°°^ at them closely we find 

ve 7 mmute, but the upper 

are ,v.n y W1I , C l d:e y ar e ‘ surrounded 
are yellow instead of green, and it is 
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| T J cs f ^t are mistaken for the floors 
Hie leal fiowei consists of a tiny four- 
! lebed calyx, which holds no petals 

wdh t vn C / g . 1 St ? mc,lb and the pistil 
t uo bt y lcs In some of the flowers 
thee are stamens only, and no pistil 
The St John’s-worls 
-Nearly all the bright St John’s-worts 
downed Wth in the woods a nd on the 

he mir a h e st ery T e |‘ eC . t * Stlff sten1s > but 
ine marsh St. John s-wort has many 

soft, creeping stems, and nearly round 

vhnP Ul , at partly clas P stem The 
^vhole plant is thickly clothed with 

half an h , ltlS i h ^ TJie flouerb arc 
hafl an inch across, of a pale yellow 

-V nd i he se r pals have red ^ teeth 
along their edges It flowers in summer 

The Bog Asphodel 

Anothei jellow bog flower is that 
the bog asphodel, whose small, elect 
! aa y es , , are sword-shaped and grouped 
ft ll ke those of the flag But 

flae m°H er f /, lre ° nly Ilke th °se of the 
j eflow hie hGy ^ ° f a bright golda u- 
riiey are leally little lilies, about half 
an inch across , and, like all lilies the 
sepals and “petals are alike They 
., e green on the outside, and 

wr7n 7 nOt , fa0 0ff ’ but continue to 
wrap the red seed-vessel until it is 

npe but by that time, of coursi 
they have become very much withered’ 

3 The False Cyperus 

rw c ° me bogs we sha11 find a sedge 
I has very pietty tassel-like flowe?- 

I P kCS called the false cypeius 

i b ®?r Se lt , shghtly resembles a^talle/ 
j a ' rarei P. laat called the tiue cyperus 
1 i g ? bngale Its leaves are grass- 

ofii to th™- ha ™» sh "P- 

fJt g Tf, t0 a , he, & ht of three or four 

in rintS? th f P , a e green s P lke lets hang 
in clusters of about half a dozen rmrlS 

-Itv fl Stlff scal l Sl bcn eath which are the 
ot the spikelets are 
silo, t and have only stamens on them • 
some are long and bear pistils only ' 

a a. i , Thc Marsh Gentian 
At the edge of the bog there mav ho 
growing the marsh gentian It ' has 

Zfijz&sr dLi 

S end6r ’ belPshd Ped, nearly two 

m.-n nuauimttT,-... 
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inches long, of a bnlhant blue inside, 
out of a dull blue outside, with fine 
oroad green streaks down it It flowers 
in the months of August and September 

, The Grass of Parnassus 

fhe grass of Parnassus is another 
eautiful bog flower, a member of the 
saxifrage family Its leaves are oval, 
with pointed tip and heart-shaped base. 
, iie y spring in a circle from the root- 
stock, and stand almost erect on long 
stalks 51 

The flower-stem is much longer than 
fie leaves, and bears one flower at its 5 
summit This is about an inch across, I 
the fixe white petals being of rather f 
thick substance and finely streaked \ 
with green The large pistil is m the j 
centre of the flower, and aiound it are 1 
hve stamens I 

It is thought that there should be J 
ten of these, and that the other five j 
have been changed into oval scales 5 
whicii bear honey -glands near the pistil, f , 
-from their edges grow a fringe of j 
white hairs with yellow knobs, which 2 
shine as though they were wet 
The Ivy-Leaved Bellflower 
In many bogs m the south and west 
t , r i dun » and south and east of 
Ireland, we may find the ivy-leaved' 
bellflower It is a sort of fiist cousin 
to the harebell, but instead of its 
small flower being truly bell-shaped, 
it is twice as long as it is wide 
Its creeping stems are green threads, 
and its small leaves have five sharp-’ 
a /b,cd lobes something like the leaf 
of the ivy The flow-ers are half an inch j 
Png, and of a pale blue colour, with ! 
Jive short lobes at the mouth of each j 
The Bird's-Eye Primrose I 

In the bogs of the north of England I 
nere is a pretty little primrose called £ 
uie bird s-eye primiose, or mealy prim- f 
rose, because its leaves are covered on f 
, undersides with a white or pale 
yellow powder | 

Tiie whole plant looks much more like f 
e garden auricula than the common f 
primiose of the woods, for its lilac or f 
pale purple flowers are clustered, like f 
tnose of the cowslip, at the top of a" f 
short stalk, a few inches above the f 
unwrmkled Jeaves It flowers m Tune f 
and J uly, and gets if s name of bn d’s-ev e f 
rom a patch of yellow which is found 5 
around the mouth of the corolla-tube. S* 
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The Marsh Cinquefoil 

A purple-floweied relation of the 
common silverweed and barren straw- 

I coiSrv r °and m i b ° SS thlou g hout the 
I cinquefoil as the ma rsh 

like the t h fl S a lon g, W00( ty root, 
tlie yellow-flowered cinquefoil of 

£rswa.4-SS 

)Sers o h f e n marSh amc * ue foil has its 
nvers 01 a vpto , , 


The Orchids of the Boglands- 

Iheie are several orchids that grow 

thesP S o they are rare One 'o! 

the ho S orchis, is a very small 
P ant, growing only a few inches high, 

™ L SeV ? 1 e gS-shapcd leaves and 
minute yellow-green flowers . Xittle 
bulbs are foimed along the edges of 
the 1^^ which drop o ft and grow 

tr new P ants The summer lady’s 
tresses is still more rare, for, besides the 


; AnaibU cmqueloil lias iK H a ahc summer lady 

flowers of a very dark purnle-ln own ^ S< ss is still more rare, for, besides th 
colour-not only its petals, bu the 2^ Islaads * if s only British haunt 

sS S ° me bra cts below the 1B Wyre ?°f e , st aad the New Forest 

pals, and the tall flower-stems are all 2 1S mu ch like the autumn lady’; 
, ie ® ame purple-brown colour which fi n ,,, SeS hnd on the downs, but its 
A es the plant look very singular It p nr \ VerS an( | eaves are larger, it, flowers 
floweis m the months of Junelnd July and 15 ? ot fra ^ lant The marsh 

_ The Marsh Pe„ nywort J Y belIabo ™e, a third species, is not nearly 

°n the bog moss we shall find a lam? 6 n ^ ° thers ’ and Js much 
number of round dart- , a T rger dt grows to a height of a foot 

from half an mHi + n +, .Jk, n eaves or more, has lance-shaped leaves, and 

Its flowers; arp half 


* otihc 

Plant ,s called , he m ar“ r , The 

throth ,f a slcnd<ir sl ™ »fi cfe cps 

£“ s S 1 "‘Lr ss '„ a “ d ' “ « 'a JS 


, aauuc-&xia.pea leaves 

Its flowers are half an inch' across. 

The Codon Grass 

„J f here is a slender, rush-like plant 
t appears to have tufts of cotton- 
wool sticking on the ends of its stems 
■inis is the cotton grass, but it would be 
more correct to call it cotton sedge, 
for it is one of the sedge f amity, and not 
a gra ss Grasses have lound stems, 
one of th'- Cr? 1 ? 1 1I0 wers. It { s 2** 11 we “ olc at these we shall find that 
does not lnnl^ 6 l-bearing family, but it h-, n ni ar *i three ' sldcd ’ and lf we do not 
m the least tbougb lt were related ? a f dle ! he sed ges carefully they will 
egree to the cow-parsnip j at , ur bands They have flat, slender 


m the least de g ree to the'co^pamtp 

, ,, The Angelica 

find on the bwders ' ^/the h** WC may 
as m damp dW L bog ’ as wed 

trouble 1 a 2 afl 'm ‘Sj* no Th - Thc Bo « 

family. J ln g m its proper ,, Tfi e bog myrtle, a bushy shrub about 

,j ** r f** - oc „ ' s 5;k fc R;' 

j stem, often of a pmUT^’ -Plf-W* beforo the Ieav “ h! "’" ■- 

1 oiiste'rir f'V" 
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hofcty Afd , riarry m the year, 
sin II r tde Reaves have appeared, we 
l baU i ad th ,c flowers in spikes, much 
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l seve [f egg-shaped leaves and 
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Theresa sSeTs 1 ? P^^t on the ends of its stems 

rough the moss nni ™ ™ h ich creeps mofn t lG C ? tton g rass > but it would be 
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:; 6Cl « grows to a height of a foot 
, tc more, has lance-shaped leaves, and 
its flowers are half an inch across. 

The Cotton Grass 
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Thic St , 1 f on g on the ends of its stems 
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CHILD'S STORY OF THE EARTH azx * xtxxtoa mou H O in w a an* 

Newton was wrong, and the mistake he , < 
made was most unfortunate So far as 
he could judge, light did not consist of 
waves, but of tiny particles of some- 
thing 01 other shooting through the air 
In the study of such niatteis' as these, 
there never was a mind quite so great, 
pel haps, as Newton's , and it is worth 
knowing that even the' gieatest of men 
may make mistakes, and when great 
men make mistakes, then the conse- 
quences aie very serious Newton had 
found out more about light than all who 
had gone before him, and this naturally 
lent Ins opinions gieat authouty. 

If light consisted, as Newton sup- 
posed, of a soit of ram or had" of tiny 
bullets flying through space - in all 
directions at tremendous speeds, these 
little flying balls would push and press 
against anything they stiuck. Now, the - 
latest of the great discoveues made about 
light is that it has a pressuie That is 
our eyes, as certainly as if it consisted of not to say, howevei/that it does consist 
raindrops, but with vastly greatei speed of a ram of bullets aftei all, but that, 
The first fact to learn is that there is though it consists of weaves, and though 


light is now known to be true, theie 
w r as another theoiy which supposed that 
light consisted of a number of tiny specks 
of something flying Ihiough space 
We know for cei tain that light moves, 
and yet this is a tiling which we may 
very naturally forget Let us suppose 
that we are out in the open air on a 
bright day, or that we aie in a room lit 
by a steady light , or take the simple 
case before us at the piesent moment 
and the place as we are reading this page 
It seems to us that theie is something 
which we call light illuminating this 
page, and which simply stays where it is • 
But this is not at all what really happens 

nrHE LIGHT THAT FLASHES ACROSS A 
J MILLION MILES IN SIX SECONDS 

All light everywheie is in movement, 
the most rapid movement in the 
universe The light is pouring down 
from the sky, in at the window, or 
from the lamp, and up from the page to 


something moving which makes light 
This movement has been studied in 
vauous ways, and the rate of it has been 
found out It is the same as the rate 
at which radiant heat, and also electric 
waves, move, for light is a kind of 
electric wave This rate is about 
186,000 miles in every second, oi a 
mi lion miles in less than six seconds 
So fai as we have been able to find out, 
this rate never changes , it is true for 
all kinds of light, and it is the highest 
speed that can exist m the universe 
Now, there are many kinds of move- 
ment, as we know, and this movement 
of light might be a movement of some- 
thing that travelled from place to place, 
or it might be a wave movement which 
we could compare to the waves of water 
When we throw a stone m a pond, the 
ripples run along the surface of the 
water, but it is not, of course, the 
surface of the watei itself that runs. 

A 


SERIOUS 

NEWTON 


AllSTAKB THAT SIR ISAAC 
MADE ABOUT LIGHT 

The greatest of all the students of 
light, since time began, was Sir Isaac 
Newton, the discoverer of the law of 
gravitation and of the laws of motion 
But though this is true, and though if it 
had not been for Newton w'e could not 
know' what we now do, it is an mtei est- 
mg fact in the history of knowledge that 


no material thing is moving when light 
flics, yet these waves have a pressure 

A FAMOUS MAN WHO COULD STUDY 1 HlNOS 
THAT WERE NOT YET DISCOVERED 

How interested Newton would have 
been to have learnt this 1 This pressuie 
is true not only of light m the strict 
sense of the word — that is to say, the 
waves that we can see — but it is true 
of the other waves, lays or radiations 
that we cannot see , and the proper 
name for it is radiation pressure 

A famous Scotsman, named Cleik- 
Maxwcll, declared, many years ago, 
that light must have a pressure, and 
stated how much that pressure must be 
This lie did by means of sheer tlnnking- 
power, and because he had a true under- 
standing of the nature of light waves 
Within the piesent century students 
have independently pioved that light 
has a piessuie, and the foice of it is 
just what Clerk-Maxwell foretold. 

When very caieful and delicate e\- 
pei linen ts are made, and something 
that w'eighs veiy light is delicately hung 
by a slender thiead made of quartz, 
so that the tiniest touch will push 
it, we find that it is pushed when a 
ray of light is allowed to hit it , and 
the force of the push can be measured, 
and proves to be exactly what it ought 
to be to agree with our theory of light cC 

3 ^ 
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^5 This simple experiment of Newton's or from us in the very line of our sight, r* 

| has led to such a vast number of and at what rate they are doing so. j 
] consequences that it would take a It was not really until the nine- j 
i hook to describe the merest outlines of teenth century that the wave theory j 
] them In vanous p.uts of the world of light was established; and as we j 
| tlieie are great observatories which are read all about sound in this book, it is f 
3 devoted to nothing else but repeating worth knowing that it is the resemblance i 
I Newton’s experiment with sunlight between sound and light which led ' 

1 ’-the great marvel op a uttle BAND the great Englishman, Dr Thomas 
\ ■* 0F colour Young, to ask whether, notwithstanding 

j We already know that the band of Newton, light must not also consist of ; 

| colour obtained is called a spectrum, and waves, .is sound does. Young made j . 

everything seen m tins spectrum lias the remarkable discovery that, under ! 

: to be studied and noted and desenbed certain conditions, light added to light i 
! and measured , we have to analyse the will pi oduce darkness, because the wav es 
i spectrum as we would analyse a of the one interfeie with the waves of ! 

| mixture of chemicals m a glass vessel, the other, as may happen with sound 
' This subject is known as spectrum waves, and as we see when water waves 
! analysis aie reflected from a breakwater. It ; 

Spectrum analysis has to be applied was impossible to have any theory of 
: not only to sunlight, but to the light light except that it is made of waves 
: from the moon and Mars, and the othei once this fact of interference was known 
| planets , it has to be applied to the light Now, heie we have not only a proof 
; fiom the stars and comets and ncbulm of the wave theory, but also a very [ 
j We have to study the light given out by interesting explanation of a certain t 
j hot metals and minerals, and by every difference between light and sound | 

\ kind of lamp, or anything else that tv/hv a ray op light will not spread f 
j gives out light at all. In various ways ” out and fill a room E 

: we can study even the invisible part of If we let m a beam of light through j 

: the spectrum, the rays beyond the a hole, it certainly spreads out as it 
j violet and below the red. With those travels, but it does not at all behave as j 
; beyond the violet we can take photo- sound would Sound would spread j 
i giaphs, and we find that those below out equally in all directions, just as the | 

I the red convey heat We read about light does from a candle standing in j 
| the spectrum on pages 2716 to 2719 the middle of a room But why does a j 
j In every part of the spectrum we ray of light remain narrow and not j 
find certain dark lines New ton missed spread out sideways, so that the ray 
! them, but they are almost more im- of light does not fill a whole room as j 
portant and interesting than the sound coming through a hole would ? 
spectrum itself Every one of these The answer is that the waves going 
hues tells us something about the sideways from a ray of light almost 
material that the light is coming from entirely interfere with each other As 
It follows by Newton’s experiment that we have seen, this interference cannot 
we can tell what kinds of atoms are be explained unless light does indeed 1 
giving forth light in the sun consist of waves This discovery was 1 

rjovv a piece of glass can tell us made by a Frenchman, and Clerk- 
n. what the stars are made of Maxwell, whose name we have already # 

An analysis of the spectrum ohtamed mentioned, continued the study of light | 
by means of the prism teaches us of what in this country, which has so much to I 
elements the sun and tlie stars and boast of m this connection, and proved j 
other heavenly bodies are composed It for ever that light consists of electric j 

I 3 proves to us that there are oxygen and waves passing through the ether | 

water in the air of Mars , it helps us to Now we must study a little the nature | 

tell one element from another , to of these waves. In the first place, | 
discover in one element the presence of w'e must remember that, totally unlike 8 
smaller quantities of another element the waves of sound, but ex-actly like | 
that we can detect by no other the waves of wireless telegraphy, these jj 
means , it even enables us to tell w aves travel in, and are made by, the \ 

^ whether stars are moving towards us ether Ordinary matter, such as air or 
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^ from it hundieds of yeais ago when 
3 tlu; light which has now reached us 
| left the star The star may long ago 
| have been smashed into dust and 
| disappeared We cannot say of any stat 
| we see m the sky at this moment that u 
| is now there, we can only say of the 
3 neatest we know that about four and a 
| half j ears ago it was certainly there. 

? C VFRY KIND or SUBSTANCE GIVES OUT 
3 Lb ITS SPECIAL. KIND OF 1.1011 T 

\ It is a tremendous fact that every 

! kmd of atom known to chemists should 
be so specially diffeient from all other 
kinds of atoms that it gi\ es off light of 
\ a special kind It is very interesting, 
| also to study the diffeient kinds of light 
3 given out by diffeient atoms when they 
3 are made luminous These different 
\ lands of light are called the spectra of 
c . the various atoms or elements Thus 
j there is a spectrum of iron, a spectrum 
^ of oxygen, and so on. 

5 We also have to study how these 
jj spectia change according to the hotness 
of the atoms that produce the light , 
and all this study is specially important, 
not only because it teaches us the 
chemistry of so many things, including 
the stars, but also because it is one 
of the great tests foi an element. 

If something that we know nothing 
about looks like an element, wc must 
ahvays find out whethet it has a spec- 
trum of its own different from any 
other If it gives off light different 
born any other light known to us, then 
it must be made of atoms different from 
any others that we know— that is to 
say, it must truly be a new element 
But often we find that the thing leally 
gnes off a light which tells us that it is 
only a mixture of two other kinds of 
elements that we were aw'aie of already 

T HE , MARVELLOUS ENERGY ALWAYS aOINd 
ON IN THE AIR TO MAKE UUHT 

The next great fact we must re- 
member is that it is impossible to get 
something fiom nothing. Light is 
not a “ thing ” in the sense that it can 
be handled 01 chopped up, but it is, 
nevertheless, a great reality , it is a form 
of power, or energy, constantly being 
hurled through the air from the atoms 
of matter that are luminous. These 
I atoms we must imagine to be vibrating 
\ at tremendous lates, and just as this 
| vibration produces the kind of radia- 
•'ta tions we call heat, so also it produces 




the similai kuul of radiations we call 
light. But all the while the atoms are 
doing this the}' are spending power, 
and if anyone spends without re- 
plenishing that which is spent, in time 
he or she will become bankrupt 

Once we grasp the fact that the 
making of light is spending, we realise 
how it is that if we are to get the kind 
of power called light from anything, we 
must put some kind of power into it. 
We run electrical power into a wire, 
and so we get light , we take the 
chemical power of carbon and oxygen 
m a candle, and so we get light; we 
can bum oxygen and hydrogen and 
produce a great deal of heat w'hicli 
makes a piece of lime very hot, and 
so we get limelight. 

But in no case do we get powei unless 
we give it Every luminous atom m the 
universe is cooling down, and in exact 
proportion as it is giving heat and light 
it is losing energy, and will m the long 
run become cold and daik unless it gets 
new energy fiom someuheie This is 
true even of radium, which makes 
radiant heat and certain lands of light 
also, from inside itself Its atoms must 
break down to do this, and must turn 
into simpler lands of atoms which 
contain less energy, ot pow'er 

W HY THE EARTH MUST 1HE IF THE 
SUN’S LIGHT GOES OUT 

The importance of tins is not merely 
that we have to pay for our hght every 
quartei — as light cannot be made for 
nothing — but that the gieat luminous 
bodies in the sky aie subject to the 
same laws as the head of a glowing match, 
which soon dies out and turns cold. 
Tims more especially concerns us as 
regards our own sun It is from the sun 
that we on the earth get heat and light 
His rays staking oui world mean health 
and life and gladness for humanity But 
the sun is cooling down, and when the sun 
grows cold all life upon the earth must 
die, as must all life present or to come 
upon any of the sun’s planets The 
making of hght is the spending of 
power , the sun is, spending power, and 
if that power is not replenished, it must 
theiefore be cooling. 

The sun, therefoie, must one day 
become cold and dark, as countless 
other stars m the sky are, and as all the 
bright ones must become at some time j 
The next part of tins is on page 5173 
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And the back crowbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore . 

And vet. as it whole, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be u, ini out ' 


First of November — Tiftv*fi\ c • 

I lus morning the parson lakes a drive 
Mon, small bovs, get out of the way I 
Here comes the woiuhrful one-ho-is shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay ” 

“ Huddup ' ’’ said die parson. Off went they 
The parson was working Ins Sunday’s text, 
Had got to fi/thl\, and stopped perplexed 
\t what the — Moses — was coming next 
All at once the horse stood still, 

Close- by the niect’n’-house on the lull. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

'I hen something decidedly like a spill, 

\nd the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-lioiise clock, 
Just the hour of tin- eaithquake shock 1 

What do \ou think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around 5 
I In poor old chaise in a heap or mouml, 

As if it had been to the null and ground 1 
You see. of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
IIow it went to pieces all at once — 

Ml at once*, and nothing first. 

Just as bubbles do when they burst 
End of the wonderful one-hoss shay 1 
Logic is logic — that’s all I say 


BEDOUIN SONG 

The intensity of the Arabs devotion may be a mailer of 
faet, though wc may have some reasonable doubt on the 
vuhjecc lint the flowery manner in which ihe Arab, in 
common with all Oriental-., expresses his feelings has been 
well suggested by Hazard iaylor in this ver) popular son,, 

I^ROM the desert I come to thee 
1 On a stallion shod with fire , 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of mv desire 
Under thy window 1 stand. 

Mid the midnight hears mj cry • 

I Jove thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars arc old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold * 

Look from thy window, and see 
My passion and my pam , 

I he on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh. 

And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are old. 

And the leaves o£ the Judgment 
Book unfold > 


My steps are nightly driven. 

By tlie fever in my breast, 
lo hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest 
Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses stall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold 1 


BREAK! BREAK! BREAK! 

lew of the shutter ny of lord fcnnj-snn are more 
quoted than ihese very beautiful lines of his, m wh.ch he 
suggests so petfutlv thax un 'ertone of mc-unchply which 
seems to tune our thoughts when we stand b> the seashore 
on a grey day ami listen to the solemn imiac of the waves. 

B ki.ak, break, bre tk. 

On thy cold, grey stones, O Sea 1 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise m mo 

Oh, well for the ILherman’s boy. 

That he shouts with lus sister at play 1 
Oh, well lor the sailor lad, 

1 hat he sings in his boat on the bay 1 

And the stately ships go on 
lo the haven under the hill. 

But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 

Break, break, break, 

\t the foot of thy crags. O Sea ! 

But the tinder grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


OVER THE HILL 

Seme charming poems by that writer of true genius, dc°rge 
M icdonalil, appear m other pans of our hook, and Ute 
following by him u, very characteristic of his delicate fancy 
titd Under feeling flow beautifully he suggests to tae 
child mind the wonder of this world .and the glory of a world 
that is to be ' 1 longcrand considerably alttrcA^v vrsion c-f 

this aho been published under the title of i eu * ie 

" 'T’kavellek, wliat hes over the hill ? 

I Traveller, tell to me 
I am only a child — from the wmdow-sul 
Over I cannot see ” 


*• Child, there’s a valley over there. 

Pretty and wooded mid sh> ; 

And a little brook that says, 1 Take care, 
Or I’ll drown you by-and-by 1 * 1 
“ And what comes next ? ” — “ A little town, 
And a toweling hill again , 

More lulls and valleys, up and down, 

And a river now and then.” 

“ And what comes next ? ” — " A louely moor 
Without a beaten way , 

And grey clouds sailing slow befoie „ 

A wind that will not stay. 1 ’ 

*• And then > " Dark rocks and yellow 

sand. 

And a moaning sea beside ” 

“ And then ? “ More sea, more sea, more 

land. 

And rivers deep and wide ” 

“ And then ? " Oh, rockand mountain and 

vale. 

Rivers and fields and men, 

Over and over — a weary tale — 

And round to your home again ” 

“ And is that all ? Have you told the best ? ” 
“ No , neither the best nor the end 
On summer eves, away m the west 
You will see a stair ascend 


“ Built of all colours of lovely stones — 

A stair up into the sky. 

Where no one is weary, and no one moans. 
Or wants to be laid by ” 


“ I will go ” “ But the steps are very steep , 

If you would climb up there. 

You must lie at the foot, as still as sleep, 

A very step of the stair.” , 
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Never button rudely tom 
From its fellows all unworn , 
Knickerbockers always new' — 

Ribbon tie and collar, too , 

Little watches, worn like men. 

Only always half-past ten — 

Just precisely right, you know, 

For the land of Thus-and-So 1 
“ And the little babies there 
Give no one the slightest care — 

Nurse has not a tiling to do 
But be happy and say ‘ Boo 1 ’ 

While mamma just nods, and knows 
Nothing but to doze and doze , 

Never litter round the grate , 

Never lunch or .dinner late , 

Never any household din, 

Peals without or rings within — 

Baby coos nor laughing calls, 

On the stairs or through the halls — 

J ust great Hushes to and fro 
Pace the land of Thus-and-So I 
“ Oh, the land of Thus-and-So 
Isn’t it delightful, though 5 ” 

“ Yes,” lisped Willie, answering me 
Somewhat slow and doubtfully — 

“ Must be awful nice, but I 
Rather wait till by-and-by 
’Fore I go there — may be when 
I be dead I’ll go there then— - 

But ” the troubled little face 

Closer pressed m my embrace — 

“ Let’s don’t never ever go 
To the land of Thus-and-So t ” 

CORONATION 

This poem by Helen H Jackson is a good example of ihe 
poetic apologue, or “story with a moral " The purpose of 
the poet is to illustrate the ancient truth that an earthly crown 
may only be the symbol of a slave, while true freedom, both 
ol mind and person, maybe clothed -with the poorest raiment. 

AT the king’s gate the subtle noon 
**• Wove filmy yellow nets of sun , 

Into the drowsy snare too soon 
The guards fell one by one 
Through the king’s gate, unquestioned then, 
A beggar went, and laughed, “ Thus brings 
Me chance, at last, to see if men 
Fare better, being kings ” 

The king sat bowed beneath his crown, 
Propping his face with listless hand , 
Watching the hour-glass sifting down 
Too slow its shining sand 
“ Poor man, what won Id at thou have of me , ” 
The beggar turned, and, pitying. 

Replied, like one m dream, “ Of thee. 

Nothing I want the king ” 

Up rose the king, and from his head 
Shook of! the crown and threw it by. 

“ O man, thou must have known,” he said, 
“A greater lung than I ” 

Through all the gates, unquestioned then. 
Went king and beggar hand in hand, 
“Whispered the king, “ Shall I know when 
Before h's throne I stand ’ ” 


*’ Ho, here 1 Ho, here * Has no man seen 
The king ’ " The cry ran. to and fro , 
Beggar and king, they laughed, I ween, 

1 he laugli that free men know 

On the king’s gate the moss grew grey , 

The king came not They called him dead , 
And made lus* eldest son one day 
Slave in his father’s stead 


OLD CHRISTMAS 

Mrs. Mary Ho will has captured in these jolly verses some 
thing of the spirit of old fashioned Christmas — the time of 
good cheer, good-fellowship, and general kindness. “Old 
Christinas," we see, is not too old to take a vigorous part in 
merry making ; he is just as old or as young as we wish him 
to lie and, if our hearts are light and warm with kindness, 
we shall find lum as young and as gem-l as any of us 


NJow', he who knows old Christmas, 
1 ’ He knows a carle of worth , 
For he is as good a fellow 
As any upon the earth. 


He comes warm-cloaked and coated. 
And buttoned up to the chm , 

And soon as he comes a-mgh the door 
We open and let him m 


We know he will not fail us. 

So we sweep the hearth up clean , 
We set for him the old armchair, - 
And a cushion whereon to lean 


And with sprigs of holly and ivy 
We make the house look gay, 

Just out of old regard to him. 

For ’twas his ancient way 

He comes with a cordial voice 
' That does one good to hear. 

He shakes one heartily by the hand. 

As he hath done many a yeai 

And after the little children 
Pie asks in a cheerful tone. 

Jack, Kate, and little Annie ; 

He remembers them every one I 

What a fine old fellow he is 1 
With his faculties all as clear. 

And his heart as warm and light, 

As a man in his fortieth year 1 
What a fine old fellow, in troth 1 
Not cne of your griping elves, 

Who, with plenty of money to spare, 
Think only about themselves 
Not he 1 for he loveth the children. 
And holiday begs for all , 

And comes with lus pockets full of gifts 
For the great ones and the small 
And he tells us witty old stories, 

And smgeth with might and mam , 
And we talk of the old man’s visit 
Till the day that he comes again 

And all the workhouse children 
He sets them ill a row. 

And giveth them rare plum-pudding, 
And twopence apiece also 


The beggar laughed Free winds in haste 
Were wiping from the king’s hot brow 
Ihe crimson lines the crown had traced 
” This is his presence now ” 

At the king’s gate the crafty noon 
Unwove its yellow nets of sun , 

Out of their sleep in terror soon 
The guards waked one by ont . 



lie must be a rich old fellow — 

What money he- gives away 1 
There’s not a lord m Lngland 
Could equal him any day I 
Good luck unto old Christmas, 

And long hie', let us sing. 

For he doth more good unto the poor 
Than many a crownfd king 1 
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AN INCIDENT IN A T ™LR^ D D c A f° K OF P °ETRY_ ——A 

-* RAILROAD CAR *•*» broad breast, the feeling deep 


II r ,, " ttAILKUAD CAR 

I,3 ' c produie\r n nn^hira" 1 f,„^ , V^ , f ,e of other poet;., 
lmoilR the irninrc, of„„ r p,*?.. d . CnJ f r '"ses ih ,t i rt 
Imm mlj -un acini as t|„ ill,..,' _ , or tlltrc *s nothing so 
kcnmsfor another Otieofthl?' ?m n ‘ r °f ollt »nn of 
"tote »-o his | Jmmi5 ", l,c ''”[ , h , "KS"htsh Itrci Harts 
h .‘ i !»•>•'« -lit n. i >ie C „ f ‘ k n ' m C ">'P. m uh.cb 
■I gr- u poe,. „„1 -tors teller H„ t 

StcvciKon ii»\e insm t<! ** omcr *o Robert Joins 

M. ikcspi ,r. iiuroj ° " P0C,S 0f "o 

' 1 Ins 1KK„, b I " C n> i. S’ 01 " 1 ' *'■»• 1'tcn 
\mencnn poet. U one rflhe 'r'l ‘ t' 0 '''’ 11 ' ,h< - f"noUs 

r it r u ,"V , t Sui, "' ,lU ^ "nt? 

H IVes'set?ro Bl, i l \ S men riK,c anrl rough 
Whose bluest was 11 L ? the of one 
A. homespun as fllcur owm ^ ' ,,mpk ' xtufI - 

A n tl ' heat d° v!ith ’ e ! h ° y / or " arc * * (railed . 

His hiuliiirs ’ " k 1 e ;'8cr hearts and eats 

From humb°"Tmdl!s 0 nnd IO t3rs UVtr " tancd 

SI Sm 1 V ;,| w " r f e " a tender awe, 

S ° M piesence of the bard amI MW 
It was a sight for sm and wroinr 
V ‘smL S 4 Vlsh tyranny to sec. ° 

strong 5 makC ° Ur fa,th more pure .and 
In high Humanity 

Po.bo.»ty* l SiSdiSr , “ 

G Frma atterS lovc 011 every sale 

An.l'S!f,nSm'sS',“r al1 ' 

s.nfo^S.'Sia- ' MC - 

There 13 no wind but soweth seeds 
Which UOr °. truc and open life 

deeds"** UnI ° 0Ked for - mto high-soulcd 
AVith wayside beauty rife 

Inrth, 

Whose Irag^ncVfiKi'f/rth^^ f '° Wtrs 
All that hath been niaiestical 

,! ffSsSr*' 

Of classic Greece ; r a Ro t me SO,dC11 ,ore 
° mighty brother-soul of ma „ 

iny ihvyyVrcheV'ult,;' 1 '°T ^ h '^ 

O’er-roof infinity |* tXUlt,n 8 s i“" 


Q t( it . Oil tile maiiv’s ton min 

1 ™ “ » l»n 

To lives of " 0uk * piUtc through pride and 
to lives of coarsest men. 1 [fear, ' 

It may be glouous to write 

High srn l^h t l , e l f] Shall r glad tllc tno or threo 
light ° 3C far itars that come u 

Once m a century j 

Bt O„e e “ er ^ 15 t0 speak - ' - j 

.Shah ae aJen H' V ° ri r whlch 110 "' aiul then 
V„d fnmuif fr °e nature in thc weak f 
-vnd friendless sons of men , - f 

Which s °'"f can 'cst verse oi line | 

Shall S ^ v { ng n ° fc the I>mbo of art, f 

In tha un‘t,ito 0 Sclhear t t l and manll00<1 shlno j 

r . „ r U FIP)DL E-DEE-DEE ! ” I 

Imle rdk“lm bcen r onc 0 ordi" K r" e , F ‘ elll r pOC '" s ' ,lout I 

»OFTfc\ irueutrei! 0 . 1 f feature of our uook ok 5 
I'OI s ami jarls u \ 0 i'°. K tj* r ill0w bands from all the j 

rh ■ lnu - < sligbicl III Im quant humour 5 

uoiibl he i case of ■' all bands up. 


„ , *• WHO Im. 

n .besf" 1 d‘ Jnica.it uocddbi 


iutic M)ldar of four lS ' In'i^ 1111 ” 1 I’b sly was, a. .uc 

lurrl on the. Ircc is also h?i 5 arL , V I>P) 10 dune dial ibt 
rcc “ al:>0 lauglung at the valiant marksman 1 

1 And°a n M h" aS "i , falrd that lived up m a tree, 
A dee 1 ”dl C ° U W whlstle " as “Fiddle-dce- 

p xx ' ry provoking, unmusical song 
Yet ah\ av 1513 wkls * kn ff the-summer day long ! 
With tlinb COn cutc<l ' wd Tnsy was he 
duel" V ° Ca rucurrcnce of “ Fiddle-dee- 

Kw y ‘7f d a . bravc ,IttIe so'dier of four 
« r‘ d deration annoyed him so sore, 
gun C ’ ^ 3ar “^^°ther*jUmc ! fetch me my 

That*ihan r Bldy! the deed must be done 

Of thabk preSe ! ltiy rKl a11 creation and me , 
Of that ominous bird and his 'Fiddle-dee-dec | 

he" X Came Fear-Mothcr-AIinc, bringing ‘ 

awf, I ,Ii y truculent little red gun , 

Ihe “ Ra„' Va - °! pme auc! the barrel of tin. 
went m— 5t Ca ‘ ne 0Ut " llcre tlle bllllct 

1'or slavmw'an ?t weapon, I think you’ll agree, 
oi slaying all fowl that go “ Fiddle-dec-dee I ” 

But he^ m,' and Vo’T q " 0tb UCVer a "' or ' b 
that bird d CW a htrd, H ht bead on 

'Hmo h,le that vain creature provokinalysan- 
n S 7o?d'T f r 4 ? a terrible b i’ng y r °- 
Bottle r> crTufhe, U,C y ° Ut ”' " By nly 
"I’ve p„t a quietus on ‘ Fiddle dee-dee ’ f ” 

U " AfyTon tktU Be.ir-iMotlier-IMine, saying 

K 'red »un 1 | llaVe y °" " ro,, 8 ht With your little 

^ e. 


at the 
that the 


And from the mmv d IC .P r,mi ^vc boul 


wing 
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T™- a ^"'ibow m the sky, 

ii5 l|le autograph oi God. “* 

T''" mury men 
1 Onesmnnifid.lv, 
homooh their tous, 

And foigot then play 
1 'vo little fares 
I nil of fun , 
t'_vo little hearts 
That beat as one 
Tour little hands 

. At work mth a will • 

»ur little legs 
That can’t keep still 
I'or laboui is sweet, 

And toil is fun, 
uhen mother wants 
Any work to be done. 

j I K * ow ‘ l fu nny little man, 

1 u-i , quiet ns a mouse, 

3 U no does (ho miscluef that is done 

In eieryboch's house ’ C ’ 

] ^SETSSiS^.'" t ~ k — «=«**«» 

' Bj.T&tobo^e 

His are the feet that bring In mud 
And all the carpets so.f 

T1 R l 5 r ' m t arkS u P° n the door 
\v? 3 e , of us are made , 

Tn TJ r J GaVe tbe bhnds ^closed 
To let the curtains fade ’ 

I'toZzlx 5 ' ,b ‘^ b ^ 
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R ,ls i' Reamed she was a lily, 

Lily dreamed she was a rose , 
Robin dreamed he was a sparrow ; 
What the owl dreamed no one knows 

But they all woke up together 
As happy as could be 
-aid each one : “ You’re ibvelv, neigh- 
bour, ’ & 

But I'm 1 ery glad I’m me ” 

knsy Wkev fell sick 
- Upon a meiry time; 
fn came Rohm Red hi east, i 

•Vnd brought her sops and wine, i 

Eat well of the sop, jenny, j 

Drink well of the wine ’’ 1 

“ {i ia nk yon, Robin, kindly, I 

* mi shall be mine ” j 

Jenny, she got well, I 

And stood upon her feet, f 

And told Robin plainly, I 

She lov'd him not a bit. S 

Robin, being angry, j 

Hopped upon a twig, \ 

Saying, '• Out upon you, Jennv * j 
hi upon you, bold-faced jig > *" f 



T Have a little husband. 

And he is two feet four. 

So he can reach the knocker, 

And nng at our front door 

But wdien we want our' dinner, 
tie must take it down himself , 

■tt s really very awkward 

WTien a wife can’t reach the shelf. 

Perhaps I shall grow- bigger. 

But this I surely know 
t cannot love him dearer 

f I grow, and gxow, and grow 1 
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THE FROST LOOKED FORTH 

'T’he Fiost looked forth one still, clear night, 
-*■ And said “ Now, I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley, and o\ ei the height, 

In silence I’ll take my way , 

I’ll not go on like that blusteung tram, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the lain , 
They make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I’ll be as busy as they ” 

He went to the wandows of those who slept, 
And ovei each pane like a fairy cicpt. 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon w’ere seen 
Most beautiful things there w'ere flowers and 
trees. 

There wei e bev ics of birds, and swarms of bees, 
There weie cities with temples and toweis, 
and these 

All pictured in silvei sheen 
But he did one thing that was liaidly fair, 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten foi him to prepare, 

“ Now, just to set them a-tlunking, 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he , 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst m three, 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me, 

I’ll clink to tell them I’m drinking ” 
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woi Id before them ^ COUm ^~~^~~^ 

w °‘ lt 

ssss w ^'-«* ss i „ h „ e rrV~'s 

to .,1? uS," °f lst|uaI "y. and became, titiic a n . ., 1 ' , cl1 ?' ™d , country 
II Meets and purposes, one people! congest “ d ° M Worc ^ P™ 

T CONOUtRi™ SSf* ffl| T ™V , “;s O af eOldb f yWe «” S t0-' 

ispsssE-SPSs 

was in Lydia at that time a lark >, ves » the apprenticeship of 

nch that the expression “ , g so „ to Jearn trades, such as bahimr I 
Cioesus” has passed intn 3S uc 1 as W f ea 'f! Ii S’ stone-cutting, with hundreds 
».ty of d<£rE “ I man P f? verb,a i detarls, as aJpop^ n“ 

SX a S,„ d ‘ t d | S b ^ ^ 5 «“ * - 

allies failed him, and m 't heTnost* tm h ' S differed off °? ° f the newcomers 

and rapid manner Cyrus became mn«f 1C of the ^ ^ very much flom that 

of all the part of w«7„ e master 01 the Babylonians and Assyrians , Tf 
trashed by t he aS .° n ii s ' a 1 > a ‘ * *“ mUch s,ra P*“ purer Wh 
Medrteiranean “ Sea and «* S ‘‘f, e on ,t was ,„/l„e„«Tby 

And then, about ssn years her Ormi ? a ne f, °f the older people. 
Christ, came the turn 9 nfZh/ 0 ™ 1? Was tlle narae of the one great 

Some of the ban el-shaped cvhn * safety a° ? en(: tbe l Jeo P^ e victory and 
on winch Babylonian histoiy is written Y ^ ° ther bleSSlllg 

a™ TkS . hJB 

^t^ t ^ST'r, Cr P^ Ea^JfT? ?l d Ia '“‘ ‘be Far 

against the mvinnhle^ debjnd himself adoring r C 1 be d tbe sua and hre m 
searching for records ^ rus ; , ted °f the of t|,p g An eV |, re 1 nce as the e\pi ess 1011 
of the bmldine f !° f °. lden times, f U fI Ru f of the world, was 

t em „ k(nr( , fl, \ an d rebuilding- of ,l U ®' to the Medes and Persians bv 

Nabomdus offered S ’ ^ ° f i tbc P ra y e rs woncWM^T 3 ^ 61 "* Tbe P nests ol this 

so„T ds °Sr “ P f ° r h ™ Self a » d St £ whffatot f ^ “ 

la£ W abS e , “ s ™ us ■ The T> rfnl 0 "' bCCame Ve,y 

honouring thegods ^h!! ll,st ory, and the J r mvs thnt much s y m P a ‘by mtji 
feasting, while f-he * Son careIes sly C ne rJ w ho also were worshippers of j 
with his , ™ the renowned Cyius ° * God ’ and had been long held 

the huge ZTs^Z t f CtualIy a Tre7 % the Colln , try he bad 

-ri,f *° s 

a hT^ A “ ,,ob " g® r ass & sss 

how he did ft :r ,f ves p, the accou nt of S Sa h arden % lon ff ed for As they 

‘b= U, Sert d .es he i? r n ^ by CamhvL? 6 ? reat Cy ™ a -- b, son 

ss’isi^s "' th r°* w .,t i a if™ t-hTsraf srs 

and peoole<; t he mhabitants ync n ’ , oh not of the family of Cyrus, 

pleased the people’ ^°' v C yrus mg rebeIhofs S and ® tl0n g ruler, cnish- I 

images of the gods^n H °l‘ ns the vafious nSk of if hey arosp ln the 
rt gods to the shrines to arrmeml r °/ 1S lmrnensee rnpne, and I 

arranging for its government and good l 
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if irks . y, iv,i;r,‘<'T m -' i 0 ""' 1 ™ 
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reninn' dt ?* arc r;ls « found ' 

D™ Vi i S|) c,H lfl Palace built bvj 

. b mid hi> HULL^on As we look I 

not rl,r‘VV‘ n(1 t,ie?c Clt ^- and 
j)uiu n f' iten rii‘ ,1 i tbe dwm 'mpns of f 

4,1 ,v< ‘ are filled with wondci, 4 

A kfMr.lL nr.r. . .. ... 


— ~ »nii wuimci, 

A - ™irxS«,»V„'« ™«cs. a«„ 
rrom countries round the Indus rlvei 

Ab\lit!'n irei,tU!tti,e ^ t0 tbe Caspian and 
u l . ‘ ‘ m Seab ’ and far mto Egypt, 
fi n rl / vn ! ' ilpr f ° d 0i b,l,lt ‘ l canal 
ro uk !nn f to t lc Ked & a. Great 
/“macting Gie various provinces, 

be I.Tw’ t 0113 ’ " at('b-to\vi‘cs were built 

01 me Kini*, cut m rhr> r,rr t > °™ trq > and a royal no.M was estab- 

;^ 0, ,V n 5 tlw submission if the 3, ,5? of thJp‘ I ? anUs alb0 '"adedns way acre, 
rt V; od nations, all mped tomhor ( mf h ,° rus \nto Europe, and acres, 

cdbei riortta i tii of tmr - . £i, e Danube, extenthm/ tL hn„n,i„„,. 


e n „ i imoEurope, and acres, 
of +hV ubc ’ lending the boundaries 
*« d Pacing the way to 
attempt furthei conquest m the Wist. 

Tt,«? r d * rea£ struggle was coming on. 
j Provinces in Asm .Minor, which Cyra, 

nem>D I ^ Peri,dn Empire, were ; 

from over the sea of j 
d m y .T m dS k /hese people loved free. 
al snin/ K Uted the government of an 

?on ,n . n i 10 !’ Jlchy - R y degrees d.s- 
conunt led to w»hriiv\«it. . ^.u~n ? 


m, n r ^uumis&ion Of tin* elite 

■ f n, tcd naUl,,ls - all toped together 

J s^SSsl“ 

j his nain” ui r tlu^threc* t! 0 "®’ ® ,ving 

J 2hani" S !T h , umm » a hSffti T,s “Qr 1 J ‘ aieU , £,ie g° ve ™ment of an 
umriot, itminds us of the naitieninr- olute monmehy. By decrees dis- 

storv 'of n' ° °, f *hw king C , n F u\e gj e Jed *» rebclhoi/; SSSnsto 

| Assyrian p, arm ‘ 0,1 llle -slabs of the ffiiS P T h .? H! ? hllnd threats of ven- 
wh id, the hf WC can sce the cages m with t he } art,c . u!ar3 y angry was Darius 
hunting fin i 01 f S " ero bought to the dared , e Athenians, who had not only 
one So tu r °? dcus such as ti e ac mss t*? P he,r , fellow-countrymen 
thrown o Ch tile a S°d Daniel 1? ! thy sea - but had refused to sub- 

lu r°wn, aud a seal— -the l-.ndm . mit m any wav m th» i 

I 1 ellecl o\er moist cHv V that ‘ s 
might well be l, r f hown > that 
used to '"■'"cl. Damn 

«“ ordeAie had T n j£n? m0 ‘ 

? The word of the kin* * y g lvon 

^ laws of the aS e ?S«/p 8ed * by 

I could ne^er be broken Persians, 

c,°i ofM,n m pf re s, t s ° f , the ere « 

over and wonde.t ,1 r„ m 2' . f' en du 8 


t]ly s ea, but had refused to 
..n 11 , a »y "ay to the great kings 

himc„ir e ! e U ; as nu rsinghis plans to make 
JumseJf absolute master of the revolted 

all Pn and i 01 Greece, and perhaps of 
tilt ^ Jro P e heyond, it is said that he had 
,„K° rd i S Said t0 him three times a j 
“ Sr’->cf ben ie sat a ‘ hes luxunous feasts : ! 
master, lemember the Athenians” | 

1 0 0 \’E r' T U rfl, . Zl?£ C *‘ EU ,NTO EUROPE I 
A BRIDGE OF BOATS 5 


il nvcn'T^ mn^jJCU UNTO 

ov'er nmi “‘ c empire have been “dim mi bkidoe of boats 

found andSld w ma,nS have b " ea Gi^iSof^, /^ I0US f Z tms with thc 
polic the rnmc r We can see at Perse- burnt- Asia Minor, whose cities were 

palaces notonL?/ * 16 greatest of the l m „ i " d "'j 1050 People, often quarrel- 
“ noblest fl]£rht y nf S ? IOUndplan ’ hut the bv^the °h S tlemsLdves > were overcome 
and grand laftw Sta ' rS m the world, ® Darma 8 f nUmbers of the anny of 
t -- e “ — , d0 '™ ™‘ l 


from those m x U bul!s copied 
j Here, too are As W r,an palaces 
j mficent pi’llared lialk~? S ° f tbc ma g' 
| cathedral m England TheV^^ a ” y 
I show us the pL, Q the sculptures 
attendants who wai>e pmrdsmen and 
kings At Susa t-hn ted on the great 

, Elamites and at Er?®?* Capital of th e 

. 1 Echatana, the great 
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destroveH C '; erC i beaten d0 "’ n and 
So the beautiful bright coast 

b ’ sunn y islands and lovely bays 
became ruined and desolate y J 

Athen, n ben ? anus “remembered ” the J 
gathered f S i? nt an mimense army, 
fmoim ,, 7° m , aJ] the countries of Ins 
marched n der ” S f 1 ° n -in-law, and they 

Sanus had f r a , blld g e o{ boats-aS 
nu s had done before when he went 




“THE CHILD'S CUUIX UP uu u in l .teico * 


Vie 


to conquer the Scythians on the But, in the end, he was persuaded , - 
Danube — across the Hellespont, which to continue his father s work, and enor- 
we now call the Dardanelles, into the mous preparations were made for the 


country which is now Turkey in Europe 
They expected to make short woik of 
the enemy, but the rough seas wrecked 
their ships, food ran short, and the 
wild men of Macedonia and Thrace 
bristled over the rocks and crags, and 
held the way, so that the army had to 
return without getting to Athens at all 
THE terrible moment when the fate 

1 OF EUROPE HUNG IN THE BALANCE 


invasion The aimy laised was, perhaps, 
the largest ever seen m the w'orld, 
greater even than the Grand Army of 
Napoleon. It is said that forty-six 
nations sent their best soldiers, men of 
all colours — black Africans, and tawny 
and white natives of far distant paits 
of Asia And these soldiers, with their 
diverse clothing and arms, passed to 
the war on foot, on horseback, on ele- 


But Darius, with his gieat wealth and phants, on camels, and on ships 


lesources, soon fitted out another expedi- 
tion This time it sailed across to Greece 
in 600 ships, passing the island of Naxos, 
and landed only a few miles from Athens 
It was an awful moment for the Greeks 


Xerxes was in the midst of the host 
himself, with an immense following of 
servants and corn tiers, surrounded by 
every sort of luxury that enormous 
wealth could provide How changed 


It was almost worse foi them than it was all this from the days of his poo 
would have been for the English if the and hardy and successful forefathers 
Spanish Armada had sailed up the It took the army seven days and 
Thames and landed at Gravesend seven nights to cross the douDie 

Great was the excitement, terror, and bridge of boats across the Hellespon 
dismay in the little states of Greece at the As it moved on towards Greece, many 
news of the landing of the Persian hosts cities were ruined by having to supply 
and the burmngandsackmg of oneof their the vast quantity of food that was 
most beautiful and prosperous cities needed even for a single meal. 

THE LITTLE BAND OF SPARTANS WHOSE 
l NAME CAN NEVER DIE 


The details of the manner in which the 

Greeks met the trouble we read in the - - - , , 

Stoiy of Greece, beginning on page 5121 What a piospect for the Gree 
It is notable that though there were ten They heard with terror of. this multit , 
times as many Persians as Greeks in the moving ever steadily onwards to 0 
battle of Marathon which followed, the whelm their small countiy an 
Greeks won the day, and drove back small army , especially as at that 
the Persians to their ships. Their there was so much jealousy am b 
attempt to land nearer Athens was pre- the states that it seemed unpossio e 
vented, and so a second time the get them to act together 1 he Bersia , 
Persians had to return home without had to pass a ridge of high mountains 
any glory About a hundred generations wluch piotected Athens to the nor "> 
of men have lived and died since and between the bog, on the edge 01 
Marathon, but the result of that famous sea and this high ridge Bierje^ was ^ 


battle affects the world to this day. 

T he great army of the soldiers of 

FORTY-SIX NATIONS 

Darius was moie furious and deter- 
mined than ever when the 


pass near some hot springs. This was 
the pass of ThermopyJie . 

Here was fought one of the best and 
bravest fights m history, one of the few 
iuuiuu umu truvii mu news oi fights where failure was m effect a 

Marathon came to him, and he vowed never-dying victory A few Greeks helu 
to take no rest till the insolent Athenians the pass through two days and nights 
weie dragged in chains to Susa Swift against the hosts of Persians and M e H^ 
messengers were sent along the royal These were slain m heaps as they rushed 
roads to bid the governors of the pro- on the solid wall of Gieek spears. But 
vmces send men and money ; but, in a traitor told tlie Persians of another 
the midst of his plans, Darius died, and pass in the mountains, and led the army 
Ins son, Xerxes, succeeded him 'The round by it in the darkness. Some of the 
handsome, gay young man cared moie Greeks went away; but the little band of 
for pleasure and an easy life than for Spartans, under Leonidas, determined 
warfare, so that it seemed at first as if the to conquer or die, and made a final _ 
$ conquest of Greece might be given up. stand, surrounded by overwhelming 

. o6 , 


? n umbers Z““ THE 300 K o F COUNTS 

hv T>,. s An of them wem qhnf , , 1 p 

And so S Xerxer°ot\o°u} le Jast bee^proved } VOn h der{ul stones have 

if the ^habitants hadVed^ w ^ riy Peasant chattv ^ ft ] bJes> but > « bis 
the lemainmg few L^, He killed fact as ’ , V pf/ tly A y ' 16 glves us much 
flre to the fine h„,M? d Gds> and set sou]-st,rr,n„ + 35 fictjo n about those 
marched on to witness "th’ and tilen nesses of the l 1 ” 16 !’ wJlen actual wit- 

, Sousan fL*"*** 

ab ““* 350 V C J4 Cl ’ ”“ mbcred only AhasuerSmt n”sK P*™ K| "S 

, Bnt, as the day v l,e wflo was ™„a rylS ”?” eoU,ert l»“ > 

became more and innre° e n ’ Xer -ves throne and t r °und m the ivory \ 
last started up from his f easy ’ and at Hellespont whin f tCrS lnto the unrul y 1 
which was carried “7 thl °ne, the first bnriS r u S Storms destroyed J 
wrath and dismay, as his' th' Vlth h , im ’ In may be, we can °J b ° atS * Iowever this | 
crowded and jostled rnl h ?, USand shl P s the rulers of Per g , a g0od ldea of how f 
narrow mouth if the bav^ 1 ^ ln tbe their gSt l^^K J T d 111 the da y 5 of 
'vere run down and su & ° ? at man y of ***&&£} C] °l huig the visi0ns 
again the loud battle-crv ,,r +n ga ^ 1 and 2111115 uneartherfnfc 63 s h ad °wed in the I 
came up to him as thev i . le p reek s with the vivid SllSa a ? d P erse P°hS, e 
brazen prows mto t j bey dashed their couit, as l CCOant of W e at their 

1 ar£ S Ka 0t ' C t— *» I 

] X^SSs- * the s„„s 

f night, Shf tIwhS h a “ adm H a " Wore Xcl:,:m„,i ha f, a %msh bl rap°2 a ‘ r "‘ I 
Muata, t„ m a„fS, s< l“ a *ona (ta £"5 ' » ,™ allowed toLvTS 

a k£ E^ss «&.» a 5 

a&tess m r t t u “ 4rean,se ,hc eove,n ' 

ea5a 8 „TLtUe rS G? e S S ,i" wfi SS 

S2- P 

there was a ljfti„ u , A m _ ±, K1SL 0F a <-kxandek § 

camassus, one o UicGr^T' 1 J' 1 Halj - qufrTlsbe w 365 ’?? 3 were dar k plots and ! 
Minor, m the t 1 tates ln which T* tbe no u bIe5 and princes, 

ng days when Asia thm J lese , ex ‘ the sons of Tin a b ?l^ht when two of f 
bat q ies Cr S U T? e Heuas tour wTen t he l" the throne Cy/^ ^ StrUggIlng 

A--" j“ rfe - 

Ue rcadoupage 5 o 7 h ^ 


and came after then, m , B °° K ° F ““"WHS-— 

iCTsr^aS&s^SE fe i r s sssiuSi 

, rocky shore l""™ da ^mg on a were kln S s < sole of w£ 

| had the advantage™^!? Romans there stand on Ulm^ Ai ?° ng them 

from the Romans" *!l gC SUm of m °ney W ith all ] ? mperor Valerian surrender j 

a ter" g » lndemnity * ^sr^szr * * sho ™ 

Pared and lolg^dayed J ° ng ' pre ‘ ^^Tn^cny 3 * ACE T0 THE gates j 
1 dS-edtiS S^ e Ulwlu Sa^ , d ? eJ^o/S Sa P° r overthrew, the 
j A^’aZg^pS^rtv™^ SS’S'L, ^ ,?^W? 5 S 

House, baam“ j?efd '°f mthcoWR oyoI «£bh£S™rf “' e E “P ta ^, and fn 

had to submit 1 ??? 1 ?° Persians had Turns 1 /™“ , the Euphrates to the f 
that of Alexander ^ re '& n y°ke, first with its „] ot ^ eet , Iu ^ the Persian army i 
then to that nf n and r> kls SUc cessois therp ep hants and chanots Then f 
duung that 'tune + / le Pai thians But imnnrt aS <. a biea thfess race to get to the ‘ 
thcaSld^ ^ h everb 0 rej nm 7 nd °f Ctesiphof The 

j ,^ e WS’ s,c “ 

H AFTE « To power again saw?heL°a t excip ug campaign 

j Picture of the saaed °f! , Ar j ax ^es is a usljf {vf”?- ° f the two C^osroes bnng 
j Pnest, showing the rehln * ended by a Eastern err , lines °t conflict with the 
J upnsmg and remakinp-^f^u^ 6 of the Heraclms 5 tperors > Constantine and 
I The idols of the & P-. f / ke em P lre mow D c ^ We read on P a S e 3S78 
destroyed, and the ma£I , ! hlans Wer e H QUERORum,imi V p„ N0ER ™ E con- 
who tauaht th/lu t g ’ or wise men Th! HEEL FUR »*> vears , 

were gathered togethe^S/ p 0r0aster » pire were akoth? ° f the Eastern Em * 
and given an im S.1 1 I erse Polis When tLf! * conquerors of Persia 
government P tant share m the the black* Ia f?? us Jeathern standard, 

„ 11 was al tlus tune that „ ™d i,e Pr ° n =*“*“ mti 

Precepts and sayiim s of ti th ?> Sacred Tell into the hi/ !l cr precious stones, 

'vere collected and^nnt t Eersj ans after four do-?* 1 ^ °* tbe Mohammedans 
Wecanreadto-davthJT l lnto anting nation &T of ternble fighting, the 

s? £«■“ r°* 

Passed mto sub 


ever°since /° 

the Persians is called ’ ]> the Bible of passed mto da V s before Cyrus, 

guide of many learned ^ 1S stl11 the heel of fhl sub J ec tion, and lay under the 
die Parsees ™n . ^^.^J^ay^aooyeanu 


thYPameroYS^I f ^ 

Artaxerx-es ako , independent rd]gIon and the national 

government much afte? t +n 1,S r ed the 'ras not It g ? ne> but the s P mt 
that of Darius the Great \r i 0n ? of and courai^ n0I i the natl0Ila] ability 
art of the Sassanian LJt V 1 ° f the came R and at ^t the time 
recovered from the raii^f ff ! las been renewed life t0 nse a gam with 

sr 5 ? « p 5 s, ^ We /r^ 
.r " K,,h “i ■SJSiSs '™f -i-SSbilS, , 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK 

I dXrs, r« t? ‘! ,c 

* >«..-* i,e r, s ^ ^ 

i In <J ».> , ' u uuu U Was WIOll" 

1 b t !v,„, lt t| f man ought to 

1 fir 

-she do so e\c» vvli«. , j» ’ n0 f ' umld 
tiling that o ai ,led So crtlyl a 

••fldfiSl?” 1 ,™!' 

at the stake and -,iw »} 10 u ‘is Burned 
Jong alight held forth I lc bre l' a<! been 
iUmo to , ,,„ f,.' ; r . 11 s •*'"« >«<= the 


OF 


DEEDS" 


GOLDEN 

— — # 

ofGod.shmeupon me « ** Andstraight- ”*? 
til U Li,u,l b,oke through agleat cloud j 
hlf. ;,V m crhcad, and so bright a ! 
tn h u , pon , Imn as he looked up \ 
t J* at h , u couId not but turn I 


ZpZ“t tto,t G ° d "•>'! j 

lorZ,T ' 


is for, ,7 h r° , r ,ad > ' vlins « name 

m Zv 'Kr t 1 ! 01 ? the J U(i « c sa,d 

r. J . J hmk before you ,ms\vei. 

C an you bear to suffer the fire 3 Keeant, 

aisulr tr' U . b , e ( u ' e and wife ” But foi 
,h , e / lle J ad thrust Ins hand into the 
fame of a candle, and so held it, 

doom ! \Lti er< i Y re who inel their cruel I 
doom with glad triumph Such a one { 

h-m h i i S ’ a famou *> preacher, who f 
i ? ld , ln tranblating the Bible into 

lJan‘7 ’i' Vh0 ',- W,ien the fi t rc e flames j 
h m about 1 h,m . Bathed his hands m f 
them as though they had been cold water ! 

And another was Rowland Taylor, f 
h , J ? VCd VlCar of Hadleigh, who, ? 

‘ :„S , ‘. l condemned m London, was 
earned bad.- t,, i„e- ~ , , 


Hamcb to 'show 1 1 °, r , 1 Jl,s aims mto the h v, , ! Cd Vlcar of Hadleigh, who, S 
| abated Following ’ 1S 5, ourd S« "'as an- c - u , jV] Y‘l condem ned m London, was \ 

I « s,!;r s nx: 

_ i mg his wife be of rood cheer, for I 


no othe.s wei c burnt m Scotbnd 

death! "Z, y SZn‘\? Ann0 Skew’s 
Bnghsh tin one v and u <iry U ’ as on tlle 

to letmn to ho r mtai were Bidden 

there was a Cathol,c faith, 

in four years^ there wo CCUt,0n ’ 50 that 
hundred persons ,, i 10 a! e , neari J three 
the PioteS fmth YY ‘° r 
might have won naidon 7 ° f tbem 
befoie the i U dw/, 1 , By iecantmg 

lh A„ I '“‘ I V C ^" ,h ™ wS*'" 6 

laau,?n B and Z' e ±J.» ,ab *?. '?■ thcr 


h ; i, s ’. 1U: r 0Kc wank of comfort, t 

Curl , n ® i 11 , 3 , wde l:ie °f good cheer, for \ 
God would be a fathei to his children f 

T M g V F ^ e “«'{«W >VHO WERE OUR, ST j 

I he four bishops who sufTeied martvr- ; 

N.oi T CIe o°!f rt Fenar > John Hooper, 
-Nicholas Ridley, and Hugh Latimer I 

ui these, Fenar was one who had 
made no great stir, but, being made f 
< bishop in the Piotestant reign of I 
Ldwatd VI, was rhslif-pd hr . 


V \ r cne -Piotestant reign o 
Edumd VI, was disliked for seek- 
ing to lefoun evil habits among lus 
peon e . nnr! ? _ ° 


‘O , evil ii a pits among his $ 

leaVn^T 'ir P r J es ts notable foi thew i P !° P e ’ and bein S already m prison, f 
w , c f a nd good works With them having sundry foolish charges made $ 

Aichbmhnn 15 r PS> and - ^on after tlS TY hlm ’ when Hary calfto ! 
then no more nS7 ntC1 ^ ry hlmself - ’ and 2 th"! W “ n °,‘ let « 0 ’ but was cliar S ed 
exeemed nm- fu ° hl g h estate were Tr J y ’ a , nd 50 dled a mai tyr 
ltow fh 7 y t l0Se of hu mble station 00 P cr an d Ridley were both very 

H ^nd^hone uPov'v^'mmi the sky mln wi ' efoi ; mers ’ But Ridley was the 
Theie is a i,,, , V , HE DY,ls<i marVyr ,, whose learning and wisdom won 
of these lost l 1U stor y about one ^ tlU , St °/ Archbls liop Cranmer, and 
w unter wh f’ , youtl * named William !t may be that lie, more than any other 
mter, who, when he was gave to the laws of th« Kn.i 


f 5 “ Licautllul storv L ‘ it: c ‘USt 

| Hunter^wh^’whJnl 1111 llamed William i&veton “T r' IOre tllan ai W otl,er ’ 
I stake, besouehf ti * C was Bound to the =u 7° tbe Jaws of the English Church 

I mg by to piav tnr T W '° Were stand- h 2T , W HCh dley llave to ' d ay But 
I made the cmH n to w ^ 10 m one fnn^ ^ atlmer ^a-d already become a 

I ™ ' / ne , Cluel answer thnt fa mous preacher u liPn A 


mfde y the mud l 0 " bl1 ^ to'whom^one' famo had already be " ome a 

P'ay for him nn nsuer ^Hat lie would vn„ us P reac ber w hen Ridley was but a 
“ Then," said he Y than for a d og and had found favour with 

lie was i efused evp^f 6 / 11 ^ Uiat b y man andYY be ^ ause lie s P° ke so freely 
elused even tins kindness, ‘ Son charletlY \ yJie , n s °me would havi 

arged him with heresy, Heniy set 



them at naught and made Latimer a 
bishop, and a i lght good one Ridley and 
Latimer and Aichbishop Cranmer were 
very great friends, and when Mary 
laid hold on them they weie all cast 
into pnson together, and there they 
often held council with one another 
•But afterwards these two were parted 
from Cianmer, and they were doomed 
to die at Oxford When they were 
taken out to be burned, Ridley showed 
a stout courage , and old Latimer 
spoke words that have rung through 
the ages, saying “Be of good com- 
fort, Master Ridley, and play the man • 


CHILD'S BOOK OF GOLDEN 

1 • - “w 

The older he grew, the more he 

became assured that the new doctrines 
were right, and because lie was aich- 
bishop, and head of all the clergy m 
England, Queen Mary was the more 
anxious that he should be persuaded 
publicly to recant Ins heresy. 

To this end he was parted fiom \ 
Ridley and Latimer, who helped to J 
strengthen him, and was caused to look j 
from the window of his prison when they » 
were being mai tyred Then there came ( 
upon him great fear and doubting, when J 
he had none to lean upon, and at last f 
he was persuaded to write that he had 


r 
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LATIMER, THE ELOQUENT BISHOP AND AiARTYR, PREACHING AT ST PAUL’S CROSS 


we shall this day light such a candle, 
by God s grace, m England, as r trust 
shall never be put out.” 

fhe story of Cranmer is the saddest, 
and yet the most glorious of all. For he 
was by nature a timid man, yet one 
who had been forced into lus high estate 
by King Hemy. And m Henry's reign 
he had sought always to persuade the 
king to suffer Luther’s doctrines to be 
taught, and had won from him leave to 
set up the Bible in English in all 
churches , and after that, in Edward’s 
reign, it was he who, with the aid of 
Ridley and others, prepared the Book of 
, Common Player which is used in the 
*3 servtces of the Church of England. 


ei red from the beginning, and that what 
he had taught for truth had been false- 
hood. Yet, having fallen, his. courage 
came back to him at the last hour, and 
lie proclaimed that he repented not 
what he had taught, but lus grievous 
sm in what he had just written denying 
the truth And so he, coming to the fire, 
held forth m the fiame the right hand 
which had offended in penning 1 those 
words, so that it was first consumed, 5 
and he nevei flinched till the life was | 
gone from lus body And because of g 
his fall men accoun t him the least among f 
the martyrs for the faith, yet it may be j 
that lie was the greatest of them ail « 
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The ne\t Golden Deeds are on page 5171 



l.-‘X HH. I 'g J-J J-£ 

«3 

I was not always a thing with a china 
face and a china body, and eyes that 
open and shut Not very long ago I 
was a pretty little girl, and I lived in a 
beautiful house, and had more toys 
than I could play with Unhappily, I 
was, like Babs, a v cry naughty gul, and 
at last I became a nuisance to every- 
body aiound me One evening, when I 
had been sent to bed for poking my 
dollie’s face into the fire, a fairy came 
into the nui scry and changed me into a 
doll ‘A doll you shall remain,’ she 
said, with a teruble look, ‘ until a little 
gnl as naughty as }ou has inflicted on 
you the suffering that you have mllicted 
on others And you shall not he re- 
stored to yourpioper shape,’ the fairy 
went on, ‘ until this naughty little girl 
herself becomes a good little girl ’ ” 


CHILD'S BOOK OF STORIES - 


house w ith my wooden sword, knocking 
down everything in my way I broke 
my mother's flower- vasts, and upset 
my daddy’s ink-pot So I was changed 
into a toy soldier, and I shall not be 
delivered from the spell until the 
naughty boy to whom I belong becomes 
a good boy But I am beginning to 
despair of Ronnie You see in me, 
Miss Dolhe, the only surnvoi of a 
gi eat army. Y es, I had forty-eight men 
under my command tins morning, but 
Ronnie has already broken oft all then 
heads, and he flung me mto this cornel 
because mine would not come ofl 
easily It w'as this that made me say ■ 
‘Toys u'e arc — lll-tieated toys— and 
toys we shall remain for ever 1 '”- 
“ Foi my part, as I have said,” ex- 
claimed Miss Dolhe, “ I still hope for 


V* 
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ONE EVENING, WHEN 1 HAD BEEN SENT TO BED, A FAIRY CAME AND CHANGED ME INTO A DOLL g 


“ Well,” said Captain Blue, glancing 
m pity at her broken nose, “ I should 
say that the first part of youi punish- 
ment is over ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Dolhe, “Babs is 
certainly as naughty as I ever was But 
will she ever become a good little girl 3 
I am afiaid that the fairy will come 
and change her also into a doll I 
clam say you know, Captain Blue, that 
all dolls are little girls who have been 
transformed because they became very, 
very naughty 3 ” 

“ No,” said Captain Blue, “ I did not 
know that But perhaps, Miss Dollie,” 
he added, in a strange whisper, “ you 
may not be aware of the fact that - ' all 
toy soldiers are leally little boys who 
have been transionned by' an old wise 
magician I was an exceedingly wicked 
little boy '*T used to rush about the 


better things Have you not noticed 
how troubled the sleep of Babs lias 
been since we began to talk 3 I am 
certain she has heard all we have said, 
for she is only in a sort of half-sleep 
Of course, it seems to her just a dream , 
but she will lemember it m the morn- 
ing, and perhaps she will become a good 
girl, and get Ronme to be a good boy 
And that is what happened As 
soon as Babs woke up the next morn- 
ing, she climbed on Ronnie's bed and 
told lum her wonderful dream Both 
the cluldien resolved to be very good 
for the sake of the doll and the tin 
soldier , and when, a few' days afterwards* 
their delighted mother took their broken 
toys away and replaced them with new 
ones, they knew that Miss Dolhe and 
Captain Blue had at last been changed 
back mto a little girl and little boy 
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SsL^ 7« -R I 

up %£;$ p^zvt! ^d £r»T W wrg I 
SXT , ll ' e r«. ed p«2 e 4t s5„s d oft f r§ to I 

Pape?iinot lpi ? Cd thls llttle sc rew of We might W » the 
in the r i n ,, mto her hand Later neithAr ^ woman offered 

be Un 7 ti Su ^ested that ,t wo u ] d rt pIate nor Jewel 
they L Jli S t0 , lns Pect the house as p next step was to disguise himself 

light The??- ° r ° b Whlle 11 was day- and thT™ V ? let ’, and to g et nested 
He hkJl t/, ,CW lt ’ but he did not S ?° Wn “ to tbe same cell as the 
The f know where he was g 0 X h s fi? n At& st the sexton would 
foith Vdn rS agreed) and they g went bn?u h 6 vf 0 Wlth hls feUo w-pnsoner, 
was enoni? ? q i aw the Phace, and That hod when Vidocq showed him that he 
St Germ* 01 blm Gn the way back huttn g ° C ? 0U1 se wn inside each of his 
blackST ei I ered a s h0P tobuv a ’ r nd when, f ui ther, he called for 
hastily iinf 01 jheir faces, and Vidocq fnpn u ° w ! nc ’ the sexton became more 
As thL ™ a f , ew hnes for the poh ce and tbe y exchanged stones 

chopped thi ked 10me to S et hei , Vidocq vnhltrZ u a J d he had buned some 
up and paper ’ his wife picked it a iT?! S b . elon g 1 I) g' to his master m 
the hands nf'+», minu * es f ater at was in hr> , and when he got out of pnson 
When n P°hee officials p vould get those valuables, escape to 

staged oit WaS T^ ldn,ght the f our men ^ and hve a merry life P 
quickly i f, m , hey made their way n. f sexton sai( t that he was tired of 
and came iirT * +i be dcser ted sheets too ,!. e ’ , a , nd tbat i f he could escape he, 

roundin? thehon!!p ty a n' the wall sur- merry hf!? g V? German y and hve a 
donned thAi, a - A11 was still They tW f Vidocq was now 1 certain 

work Tho ciepe masks, and set to f, ie crafty old iellow had got the 
wall ThreTnf fi nbed i° ne b y one U P the ln structed the police to 

down mto the Sii dl ° pped noiseless? bZd tt™ P nson ™ d to 

Vidocq Temmned fn? ° n the oti wr side escL ^J° Io ° S ? Iy that tbe y could 
the wall q,,,i i f, 01 a mor nent astride thn P Vhis was done The spy and 
' sprang a forro dc ‘ ld y °ut of the bushes fhpn +V° n esca P e d into the woods, and 
J&dlLi/SLg pobce The burglaxs wh" h f Xt ° n Came to the P ,ace 
pohce and 1 v, i S ’ m J uun S some of the a tb j tieasure was buried, 
as if shot bT ° C i q 1 r ° 1Ied off the wall but) Spade , was concealed m some 
weie captured h, T The burglars s D0 d Wlth thls he dug U P the 

And now come! was unhurt, spade vfi S °° n a f he lald down the 

sexton, gi eatl v°f r.?? i S ^? ry oi an old qmeflv fn?l q P lcbed ll U P and said 
and highly re<?Tppf U ^f d f° r bls piety S n y , tba f be would knock the sexton 
-oplc of ffis pTT s , ?h y thG pr,est and tolrZZt m reslstcd M arched off 

o nr\ *-*■.*— . P., The priest, J P oid sexton freot nn milt. 


and hichtv ^ 0r ^ ls P ie ty on th^^ ^ ^V vou ^ ^°ck the se\ton 

people of his nLi tbe P nest ancl to nn?! 1 be resls t c d Marched off 
the coming ofthe r- Tbe , P riest > fearing teiw/r ti’ l 16 °hf sexton kept on mut- 

to bury die chumh^X 3 ’ deterrnin ed believed ,fT Im w f . " Wbo c °uid have 
onriciurt., — . plate p cd it ? JJe looked so simple * u 

n.' 0 -!' nearl y twenty years Vidocq lived 
dangerous life. It is 
OQ onn cd iat , bf r captured as many as 
c ['-uuls in theiookeues of Pans 
of i 1 n f ' ® 13 Vidocq became the head 

n oLd te< = tlve agency m Paris, which 
pioved successful : but .t w.,« 


to bury the church if’ - 

parishioner, a rich P nH C Another 
mined to bui v -?ii , goldsnuth . deter- 
^acred plate W] 10 but J£ WC s with the 
should dig the ho e P n ?i P l ous se -^fon 
treasure buned tj'lr™ du S> 
crawled off t 0 his’duf? tIu L se xton 
day he came crying to fh > ° S ^ut one 

hoIc ' The hole '>' g ^ d h ] epr ' e , st - “The 

°Pcn and empty — th t lhere u bay 

, N ' 0M '“nid^J r 5r,LfS' 
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geninf Jrglan f S tbjt be Showed such in- 
vtZX W dct ectmg, so, aftei thirteen 
- ' ni office, he was superseded. 


4 ' 




THE MARCH OF THE TEN THOUSAND > 


O r all the successltil stiuggles against 
o\ ei whelming odds that history 
lelates, few can compare with the great 
match known as “The Reticatof the 
Ten Thousand ” Famous m ancient 
times as a wondeiful military achieve- 
ment, it lemams to this day a stirring 
iccord of coinage and endurance 

In go i bc," Cyrus, son of Darius, 
made wat against his brother Artax- 
erxes, who had succeeded to the throne 
of Peisia By various pietexts and 
deceptions he secuied the services of 
about thntecn thousand Greeks, who 
marched with the rest of his at my into 
Asia At Cunaxa, ncai Babylon Cyrus 
was defeated and s'ain, and the Greeks 
found themselves alone in the heart of 
a hostile continent They endeavoured 
to come to an agreement with Tissa- 
phemes, the victonous general, to al’ow 
them to return safely Tissaphernes 
met them with fair woids, but when 
he had w T on their confidence he invited 
their leaders to a magnificent banquet, 
and treacherously slew all who came 
We may picture the plight of the un- 
fortunate Greek army, deprived of many 
of their leadeis, thousands of miles fiom 
home and kindi ed, and surrounded on all 
sides by hostile forces It w as impossible 
for them to push on into the unknown 
country , it was impossible for them to 
remain where they were There was 
nothing for them but retreat, and retreat 
involved a long and terrible maich 
through rough lands peopled by sav age 
races For the moment they w r ere in 
the depths of despair 

In this peulous moment, when all 
seemed lost, a leader was found — a man 
who had joined the army as a simple 
volunteer foi love of adventure As the 
soldiers lay about, listless and dejected, 
Xenophon, an Athenian knight, asked 
himself “ Why do I he here 5 The 
night is creeping on The morning will 
probably bring the enemy, and defeat 
will be follow ed by insults, torture, and 
death Am I to wait and do nothing 
I until some officer comes forward to give 
l counsel and to act ? To whom am I 
I to look for this , and am I not old 
a enough for the task > ” 

! He arose, and summoned the cap- 
j tains To them he explained the danger 
of their position, and show ed them that 


their only hope lay m their weapons and \ 
right arms He himself, he said, was j 
willing either to follow or to lead His j 
eloquence w'on them over They ac- i 
claimed him as their leader, and at once jj 
preparations were made foi the retreat jj 
The wonderful march began- All f 
the baggage that could be spared w ; as \ 
burned, in older to leave as many | 
soldiers as possible ready for action j 
Then course was marked out for them— 
they could only strive to reach the | 
coast They crossed a broad river, | 
and encounteied the first attack of the jj 
enemy Slingers and mounted bowmen, f 
whose weapons carried farther than | 
those of the Greeks, hung on then rear £ 
and flanks and harassed them Xeno- : 
phon tried to repel the attack, but was s 
defeated with gi eat loss Toiestorethe , 


spirit of his men, the leader took the 
blame of the defeat on himself, and le- j 
01 ganised his forces ; 

The Gieeks marched on Soon they S 
came to a country which presented t 
enormous difficulties to their retreat [ 
Their hearts sank'as they saw’ the terrible E 
rocks ancl narrow ravines of a land in- c 
habited by a fierce fighting race of hill- ■. 
men Had they once been caught in the t 
nariow' passes of this country, they j 
would Jiave been oveiu'helmed They | 
could only escape destruction by moving | 
with almost mci edible swiftness fr°m e 
height to height before the enemy could | 
reach them *. c 

Day after day they made their gallant | 
inarches till wild Armenia stretched , 
before them This countiy was swept by e 
great winds and heavy snow’s, making j 
it almost impassable Moreover, the j 
Greeks were crossing it at the most | 
terrible season of the year — the winter | 
Buffeted by tempests, drenched and j 
blinded by raging snows, they struggled j 
along Their wonderful spirit urged - 
them on , and not only did they repel 
the attacks of their foes, but they ! 
assumed the offensive, stormed the j 
camp of the ruler of the province, and e 
earned away much booty t 

Then they crossed the Euphrates near - 
its source, and encountered a wind jj 
of piercing coldness, while they forced j 
then w'ay with dogged persistence j 
through snow that lay six feet deep j 
On they pressed, hampered 1 by the 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF BRER RABBIT 

THE TELL-TALE SPARROW 
J \ck SruiROw was a perky, 


jyi R. J \CIv M 1 irrow was a 
iV1 prying little creatine, and he was 
alu ays inlet feting m othei people’s 
affan b One morning he saw Brer Rabbit 
talking and chuckling to himself, and he 
crept up and listened 

“ Keiblmkety ' ” says Brer Rabbit 
“ I’m going to play another trick to-day 
on Biei Fox, sure as I’m alive ” 

“ No, you won’t,” says Mr Jack 
Spairow. “ No, you won’t ' I’m going to 
tell Bi er Fox I’m going to tell Brei Fo.x ” 
And off he flew, and Brer Rabbit began 
to feel mighty uneasy 
“ If that theie uppity little Jack 
Spairow sees Brei Fox and wains him, 
then I’m done foi,” says Brer Rabbit 
to himself 

Just then Brer Fox comes whisking 
round the corner 

“ You just stand off, Brer Fox 1 ” 
says Brei Rabbit 11 I hear you’re 
going to send me to destruction, and 
destroy my family, and break up my 
little house You just stand off ' ” 





"STAND OFF, BRER FOX1” SAYS BRER RABBI’ 

tT ox he S ot mighty mad, and 
asked Brer Rabbit who’d been spread- 
ing such a monstrous tale about him, 
and Brer Rabbit indignantly said that 
he d got it from Mi J ack Sparrow' 


In the afternoon Brer Fox' Iieai d Mr 
Jack Sparrow calling out to him. 

“ Hold on, Brer Fox > - Hold on, 
Brer Fox 1 I’\e got some astonishing 
news to tell you.” 

Bier Fox pretended he didn’t hear, 
ancl laid down on the grass, and made 
out that he was going to sleep 
Mr. Jack Spariow hopped up to him, 
screeching out 

“ I’ve got something to tell you, Brer 
Fox , something astonishing to fell 

\'OU.” 

“ Get on my' head, little Jack Sparrow, 
because I’m deaf in one ear and can’t 
hear out of the other,” says Brei Fox. 

Jack Sparrow he hopped on Brer 
Fox’s head , 

“ Hop on my' tooth, little' Jack 
Sparrow says Brer Fox “ because 
I’m deaf m one ear and can’t hear out 
of the other.” 

Jack Sparrow he hopped on Bier 
Fox’s tooth, and Brer Fox he shut his 
mouth, kerflop 1 And that was the 
end of the little tell-tale Jack Sparrow 
MR HORSE AND BRER FOX 
YAne morning, after Brei Rabbit had 
been playing his pranks, Brer Fo.x 
set out in search of him 

“Blest if I don’t pay that little var- 
mint back,” says Brer Fox 

But Brer Rabbit guessed what Brer 
Fox was about, and Brer Rabbit was 
also up early that morning, and rambling 
around, considering things He saw a 
great big horse lying dowm in a meadow, 
stiff as a poker, and he crept up, and 
he crept lound, and he w r atched that 
horse By-and-by he saw the tail move, 
and so he knew' the horse was not dead, 
but only asleep Brer Rabbit stepped 
out into the road, and there he saw 
Brer Fox 

" Come on, Brer Fox," he says, 

“ and let bygones be bygones Here’s 
enough fresh meat lying in the field to 
last you right through summer." 

And he took andshow'ed him theborse 
lying flat on the ground 

“ Now just you fasten Mr Horse down 
so that he can’t get aw'ay,” says Bier 
Rabbit, “ and he’s yours ” ' ^ 

“ But how am I going to do it ? ' 
says Brer Fox 

“Well,” says Brer Rabbit, “if I 
was a gieat big creature like you, I’d , 
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> m a weal,- +, t., aysi5rer . 


came trotting down '°L™ d ^ rer Wol{ 
™V ean,o,tlv r “d . talkmg 

Br « Fox to BrerVoif ha ‘ y n do ' M f YS 
and- ” 11 ^°u just go 

“ Mur 


p rtv ' ”“ ttL ^i we do ? ” savs Rr 

" Oh a T? k and tiembhng voice 
Br ° > whatever shall we do?” s 

Brer VVolf and Brer Bear 

I rnnt.. 1 


says 


, * j_u er xjgar 

saysBre? Rabhu i We , ,Ve got to do ’” 
anrl , Rabbit, looking rniglitv bur 

for Mr mP T Drtanl ,“' W ™ «ot to df 
KO.no I ,wi™ f :,;' 1 ', ,d rm thc man that's 


Jumping un^be/ore th*P S Br ? r Rabb -‘. , "W™ Wi> 2 

font Ins paws %nd i’t ndspieadln S going- to d n f a ? d 1 m the nian that's 
| tangles of leases <Li Wklng a11 the g And awn Iumat once /’ sajs lie 

ifSLfi $*£&&■ tv^^F 
I SlS fnfgo^lC a S ° rt '“' 

}!?!'!“« looted 


at him ThenHwt'r ' VOJI j , ust Voiced 
! than if a ,5 o L£ n ? tccl off wo.se 
them, and Brei Rabbi t c ??? Was a t ter 

hadn’t °any le tdI * 

Baa!, 

and cleaned off the honej ^df home 

^ small, ancl Wifd great and 
together in a might, fwl tamc - met 

b ® »'««. hon had “It'S™ the 
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dee? urn. J £ ad Brer babbit came to a 
There h P .f 1111 ™ 11 !.' over witli water 
fur anr f T P f d> and wetted all Jus 

the’ mud W? 1' and rolled ovcr 111 
the rnn-r ^ben he got up he looked 

eves on n IS ? ra , ble ob J ect >’0u ever set f 
Inon’s h\ 1 he ciawJed up to Mr 

of wanf- US i C aS he was just dying I 
o^want and weakness 

vom if 6 ' Slr> you'll have to make l 
Brei T?lm f meals on me to-day,” says f 
“ On t bb ’, a vei y doleful voice, 
anm-v A,° U ,f a ^ s ham, wjth an t 
varnnnr 0 ^ 1 You nnserable little I 
You in nr 1C ! e J ? n t a m °uthful of you 
me J Pn J° f l ? Ck and tell them to send 
me a good, fat bullock ” 

and fi i! other hpn wants all the bullocks 
“ ancl vn ?? d , deer * sa y s Brer Rabbit, 
He’s cf-rn U d xu St ^ et him have ’em [ 
better ” ngCr tban Y ou are, and fights f 

lash?? h !’ ! ndced ' " says Mr Lion, 

settle fhat S r kC , mad “ We ' 11 soon I 
w i ie .„ . / r Fome along, and show me j 

or I’ll cr> nd 1,m Borne along, I say, j 
Brer P ^ ZT ! lttle head off' ” 
un n if a bl , quickly took Mr. Lion 
S‘,? c '! el “ Ye s, here he is*" 1 

and then Babbl B Peering into the watei f 

terror ‘'Don’? 116 ' t0 Start bac! f 1,1 ! 
He’s inrri-, ° n a y° u So near him | 

Mr T in n h r n oqhty wild and savage.” | 
and Lw rUshed U P « a howling fury, j 
the water ^ a / lg,y race refl ectul in ! 
bon £ J h'nkmg it uas another 
and’tluL T a,lg madJ y into the well, 

and there he got thou ned. 

Hohesmufrf’ bons is J, ke drowning 
Rabbit ’o Cars , and foxes,” said Brer 

neighbours “'‘Tds , ^ h, \ ad ! 71!rin r S 
comes , 11 s Just a knack It 

Then Rr V io°, 010 a<i winking." ' 

Brer Fu\ i er ^ o i " and Brer Bear and 

make fnem ? an h tIunfc they'd better 
fluids with old Brer Rabbit. 
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“THE CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES* 


bottom with ten aces. Three times 
must you go withershms round it, 
saying “ Open, door, and let me in 1 
The door will then open ” 

Viliat troubled Child Roland was the 
word “ withershms,” but on reaching 
the gieen hill he remembered that it 
was a magical movement In order to 
go withei shins, as the witches do, you 
must go from west to east, instead of 
from east to west, as the sun and the 
moon and the stars go 

Child Roland followed the dnections 
that were given by the fauy henwife, 
and a dooi opened in the green hill, 
and closed behind him as he ran up a long 
passage leading to the palace of the 
King of Elfland 

He came to an immense hall upheld 
by pillais of gold and silver, and arches 
of diamonds Hanging on a golden 
chain from the middle of the roof was 
a large, hollow, transparent pearl, and 
in the pearl was a magic carbuncle 
which lighted up the hall with a beau- 
tiful radiance Rubies and emeralds 
flashed and flamed everywhere, and at 
the end of the hall Lady Ellen was 
sitting undei a canopy, combing her 
golden han with a silver comb 

“ Go back, Roland ' ” she cried 
“ Go back 1 If you had a hundred 

THE PRINCESS’S 

at is the sweetest thing m the 
world ? ” said a father one 
day to his two daughters 

“ Sugar,” said the older girl. 

“ Salt,” said his younger and prettiei 
daughter 

Her fatliei thought she was mocking 
him, but she held to her opinion, and' a 
quarrel bioke out between them over 
tins trifling matter, and he at last 
pushed her out of the house, 
saying • 

** As \ou hold that salt is sweeter 
than sugar, you had better find another 
home w here the cookmg is more to your 
taste > ” 

It w.as a beautiful summer night, 
and- as the pretty maiden sat singing 
merrily in the forest mound her 
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fathers cottage, a young prince, who 
had lost himself while hunting the 
deu, heard her voice, and came to ask 
her the way. Then, struck by her 
beauty and gaiety, he fell m love 


thousand lives, you could not win me 
back from the wicked King of Elfland " 
Then, seeing that he w r as tned and 
hungry, she gave him a golden bowl 
full of delicious fairy milk and tempting 
fairy bread 

But as Child Roland raised the bowl 
to his lips, he remembered that if he 
tasted fairy food he would never see the 
light of the sun again. 

“ I will neither eat nor drink 1 ” he 
exclaimed, flinging the bowl on the 
floor, “ until I succeed in setting you 
free 1 ” 

With the sound of thunder the 
King of Elfland burst into the hall, 
and looked around him furiously 
“ If I cannot take you alive, I will 
have you dead ' ” he roared 

Child Roland drew his father’s magic 
sword, Excalibur, and rushed upon the 
king They fought savagely and des- 
perately for a long time, and at length, 
after a furious battle, Roland struck 
the king to the ground 

“ Spare me ' ” cued the King of 
Elfland, “ and I will not only set your 
sister free, but let your brothers depart 
also, and no haim shall befall them ” 

To this Child Roland joyfully agieed, 
and he returned in triumph to Carlisle 
with his two brotheis and Lady Ellen 

WEDDING FEAST 

with her, and took her home to his 
beautiful palace, and mairied her. 

The bride invited her father to the' 
w r eddmg banquet, without telling him 
that she was his daughter All the 
dishes were prepared without salt, and 
the guests became very dissatisfied and 
began to murmur as they ate the 
tasteless food 

“ There is no salt m the meat ! ” 
they shouted 

“ All,” said the bride’s father, “ salt 
is truly _the sweetest thing in the 
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world ' But when my daughter said 
so I turned her out of my house Oh, 
if I could only see her again, and tell 
her how sorry I am < ” 

Drawing the bridal veil from her 
face, the happy girl went up to hei 
father and kissed him. And propeily 
salted dishes of fish, fle»b, and fowl 
were then brought in, and the marriage 
feast became quite joyful, and all the 
guests were very liappj and satisfied. 






THE CHILD’S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN— 

interesting spot, was quite unrivalled , 
and now, more than eighty years aftei 
“ The Sketch Book ” was untten, it is 
still widely read m our own land, as 
well as in lus native country. 

Irwng's last great w'ork was the 
“ Lite of Washington,” Amei ica's hero, 
which he completed only a few months 
before his own death on November 28, 
1859 Washington Irving, after all, 
was ieally more English than American 
in the chaiacter of his wutings He ex- 
celled equally as a historian, a descrip- 
tive wntei , and a teller of tales, for lus 
shoit story of “ Rip Van Winkle,” which 
is told again in nil. child’s book of 
stories, was surely one of the world’s 
mastei pieces 

The next name to engage our atten- 
tion is one that young readers of 
se\ eral generations have delighted to 
gieet, and many a grey -head will re- 
member w ith pleasure J antes Femmoi e 
Coopei, who w'as born at Burlington, 
New' Jersey, on Septempei 15, 1789, 
was m every' way more American than 
Washington Irving His ancestors had 
come from England tw r o bundled years 
before he was born, so that he was 
essentially a son of America 

F enimore cooper and his tales of 

REDSKINS AND PIRATES 
His father w'as a judge, and the youth 
enjoyed many advantages being well 
educated at grammar schools and 
Yale College, before he w r ent to sea in 
1S06 After two years in the merchant 
service he joined the United States 
Navy, and served in it until 1811, when 
he married and took up the manage- 
ment of the property he inherited 
For nine years he engaged in the 
pleasant life of a gentleman farmer, 
and had no notion at all of bidding 
for fame as an author But, happening 
one day to lead a story which he 
thought very j oor, he asserted that 
he could do better himself, and, half 
in fun, sat down to the writing of his 
fust hook The title of this was 
“ Precaution,” and, although it is 
described as a very ordinary story', 
his friends seemed to like it So he j 
determined to become an authoi This j 
w'as m 1820 Dui ing the next year 
he published “ The Spy,” a busk “and 
racy tale of the Great Revolution, and 
he found himself popular as a story- 
teller on both sides of the Atlantic 


a statesman, and as a scientist, and 
one of the fatliem of the United States, 
is not a great figme m American litera- 
tuie The first wntei in whom w'e are 
mteiested was bom in the auspicious 
year of 1783, when Butam recognised 
the independence of the United States 
His name was Washington living, and 
Apt ll y v as lus birthday His father had 
come from Scotland, lus mother being of 
Cornish uncostly and when we know' 
that m his boyhood his favoui ite leading 
was found m the poems ot Chaucer and 
Spensei, w r e can see that he w'as really 
a Briton bom beyond the sea 

W ASHINGTON IRVING, ONE OF THE flRST 
W'RITERS OF AMERICAN Ll TERA I URE 

living was in a lawyei’s office when, 
at nineteen, he began writing little 
humorous articles m a paper edited by 
lus biothei His health showing signs 
of weakness when he was twenty-one, 
he came o\ei to England and the 
Continent for a long holiday, which did 
lum so much good that he lived to be 
nearly seventy-seven As a boy , he must 
have been of a very quiet and gentle 
nature “ Books of voyages and travels 
became my passion,” he w'rites, “ and, 
in devouring then contents, I neglected 
the legular exercises of the school How 
w'istfully would I wandei about the pier- 
heads m fine weather and watch the 
parting ships bound to distant climes 1 
With what longing eyes would I gaze 
after their lessening sails, and waft 
myself in imagination to the ends of 
the earth ’ ” 

When he returned to New' York, he 
became a barristei, but, instead of piac- 
tising law', j'omed one of Ins brothers 
and a friend in staiting a journal, which 
pioved so successful that he determined 
to devote himself to a literary life 

T he author of "the sketch book" 

AND “RIP VAN WINKLE” 

The most important period of his 
literary woik began m 1815, when he 
paid Ins second visit to Europe, a visit 
that lasted for no less than seventeen 
yehrs Here lie wrote that charming 
work “The Sketch Book,” which con- 
tains some of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of historic places e\ er penned 
His gift of making the description of 
a place alive with human interest, and 
awakening 111 the mmd of the reader that 
tender feeling which comes from the 
memory of a happy visit to some 
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intellect. He too, was a New Eng- 
lander born at Boston on May 25, 1803. 
He was one of five children left father- 
less in 1811 by the death of the Rev. 
William Etneison. a highly respected 
minister, whose widow was a w T oinan of 
character and resomce 

Poor Mis Emu son did her best to 
provide for the children, but Ralph and 
his brother Edw ard had at tunes only 
one o\ ercoat hetw een them, so that their 
schoolfellow s w mild ash ‘ ‘ Whose turn is 
it to-dav 5 ” The boys had to help m all 
sorts of household duties, and as they 
all seem to have been keen to acquire 
education, they had little time left for 
play It was by the help of some 
inends that they were enabled to enter 
Harvard College, and even there Ralph 
waited at table to earn part of his 
board There is no evidence that he 
w'as a particularly bright scholar, 
although he was clearly one of the most 
studious After leaving Harvard lie 
was a teacher for a time, and then in 
1825 began studying for the ministry' 
Four years later he became assistant, 
and, later, minister of tfie Second 
Church, Boston , but after three years, 
in which he had married and lost his 
first wife, he gave up his church, as 
lus mmd was troubled with doubts 
about the tilings he was expected to 


preach. Then he came to Eui ope, and p- 
m England made many friends, be- | 
coming particularly intimate with out | 
great thinker, Carlyle — a friendship 5 
that endured for forty years. . | 

In 1834 he had returned to America, 3 
and marned again, settling down at the 2 
towm of Concoid, wheie he began to s 
write lus “ Essay's ” and to deliver the | 
lectures which very soon made him j 
famous as a teacher Concerning Emer- 2 
son’s teaching, we may read something 5 
of interest on page 4626 of this book jj 

A STORY OF EMERSON AT THE FUNERAL | 
OF LONUFELLOW | 

In lus old age memory began to fail 1 
linn, and he w'ould even forget the j 
names of Ins most familiar friends. One j 
month before lus own death, which took | 
place at Concord on April 27, 1S82, he | 
attended the funeral of the poet Long- f 
fellow', w lien he remarked “ The 8 
gentleman we have just been burying | 
was a sweet and beautiful soul , but I a 
forget his name." j 

It w its m the old town of Salem that \ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the gieatcst | 
American novelist, w'as born, on July 4, l 
1804 like Emeison and most of the f 
great figures of American htcratuie, he, ! 
too, was a New Englander. It is not I 
necessary to say anything about him • 
litre, because w'e may read ins life-story | 
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Ins poetry, which is always tendei in 
feeling and m< ludious The most famous 
of his longer poems is “ Hiawatha,” 
that strangely beautiful story from the 
legends of the Indians, and perhaps 
the best known of his many shortei 
pieres is " The Village Blacksmith ” 
printed on page 53O Longfellow died at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on March 24, 
1882, and two years later a bust in 
honour of this sweet singer of the 
Fnglish tongue was placed in the Poets 
Comer of Westmmstei Abbey 

In the same y eai as Longfellow , and in 
the same state, anothei great American 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, was 
bom, on December 17, 1807 Ills boy- 
hood was a harder time than that of 
Longfellow’s, as he had to labour on a 
farm and to work at shoemaking in 
order to get the money to go for two 
terms of six months to the Academy 
of Haverhill, his native place His 
patents were poor Quakers, and lus 
father considered the boy’s delight in 
writing verses a profitless pastime 

W HITTIER rtlC QUAKER POET. TUG SWEET 
SINGER OF FREEDOM 

The tad lead the poems of Robert 
Burns, to whom he was doubtless drawn 
at the time by the fact that he also was 
a farm-worker He would be about 
nineteen when one day', as he was 
mending a wall by the roadside in com- 
pany with his father, the postman gave 
him a copy of a local paper in which 
he had the unexpected joy of reading 
one of his own poems Quite unknown 
to him, his elder sister had sent this 
to the editor, and thus did the poet 
make his first appearance in print 
Soon afterwards he managed to get em- 
ployment as a journalist, and for many 
years edited newspapers m different 
towns, and took an active part m the 
early days of the anti-slavery move- 
ment Indeed, he has been called 
the “ Poet Laureate of Abolition ” — no 
unworthy title — as his poems did much 
to touch the conscience of the American 
people on the great question of slave 
employment There is a feeling of sweet- 
ness and purity in all his poetry, a fresh 
and wholesome flavour that makes one 
feel it was written by a good man, and 
as his work is, so his life was His 
books of verse were numerous, and 
consisted chiefly of short collected 
poems, of which “ Maud Muller ” and 
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Barbara Frietchie,'' which we may ** 


read on pages 3271 and 4851, are the g 
best known Ills longest poetical work, | 
“ Snowbound,” was published m 1866 j 
The poet lived foi many yeais after the jj 
triumph of the noble cause for which \ 
he had fought with his pen, dying at ! 
Hampton Falls on September 7, 1892. 1 

E dgar ai can ‘ foe, rue strange man I 
WHO WROlli “THE RAVEN" | 

No two lives could show a greater jj 
contrast than those of Whittier and 5 
Edgar Allan Poe, who was bom on I 
January ifj, 1809, at Boston. In the | 
matter of literary genius, there is very 5 
little doubt that Poe was a greater 6 
man than Whittier or even Longfellow, g 
and, indeed, it is not too much to say | 
that, in the realm of poetry, lus is the j 
most individual voice yet raised in jj 
America IBs character lacked stability, j 
and his short life was one of much sorrow j 
and disaster, for which he was himself \ 
largely to blame His parents were | 
actors, and they were both dead when f 
lie was still a boy. He had the nns- j 
fortune to be adopted by jieople of some f 
w'ealtb, who spoiled him by giving him jj 
too much of lus own w ay, and allowing e 
him too much pocket-money He was g 
at school in the north of London for s 
some years while the friends who had j 
adopted him were travelling on fhe | 
Continent. Then, when back in America | 
at college, although a brilliant student, | 
he ran into debt and diank heavily 1 
Altogether the story of Poe's hie is i 
not a profitable one, and it w'ould almost I 
seem that lus highly developed powers 6 
of imagination had robbed him of some f 
of the more manly qualities which are a | 
worthy recompense to people of duller 1 
minds He led a struggling life as a i 
journalist, and yet contrived to produce jj 
many poems and short stones which jj 
must always rank as masterpieces of jj 
their kind “ The Raven,” U’hich is 
printed on page 4263, is a good example 
of his strange, weird poetry 

r J , HE DEATH OF POE, AND THE LIFE OF 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Even his literary criticism 0 , rapidly 
written for Ins magazine, nave never 
been surpassed by the most deliberate 
work of any of his countrymen Edgar 
Allan Poe died in Baltimore on October 
7 . I S49, as the result of excessive drink- 
ing, and though his life was a failuie, and 
though he is a man for whom we cannot 
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of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabm ” Written out 
of her burning indignation at the ternble 
oppression of the negro slaves in 
America, this story so caught the sym- 
pathy of the u hole world that when it was 
finished the writer found herself famous 

M RS STOWE AND HER FAMOUS STORY OF 
“ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ” 

Though lacking many desirable quali- 
ties of literature, it is still an intensely 
moung tale, and it is doubtful if any 
other story has ever been so widely read 
Mis Stowe, in later life, travelled much 
in Europe and u rote many other books, 
but while some of these are better 
written than “ Uncle Toni’s Cabin," 
the fame of that story has eclipsed 
everything else from her pen She died 
at the age of eighty-four at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on July I, 1896 
A strange and not altogether lovable 
figure now commands our attention for 
the moment The man who is so self- 
centred that he eschews the fellowship 
of other men, preferring to play the 
hermit, is seldom a creature to be 
admired In saying this we need not 
be guilty of belittling the place of Henry 
David Thoreau among the sages of 
Amenca He was born at Concord, 
Massachusetts, on July 12, 1S1 7, and at 
twenty years of age graduated at 
Harvard He was a friend of Emerson, 
but we can only imagine his human 
friendships as being about as genial as 
the relationship of two marble statues l 
Thoreau is credited with great skill 
as a maker of lead pencils — certainly a 
worthy occupation; but when, at the 
age of twenty-eight, he built himself a 
wooden shanty at Walden Pond, in the 
woods not far from lus native village, 
and there pottered about by himself for 
fully two years, observing Natuie and 
employing himself on odd jobs, undei 
the impression that he was helping to 
solve the problems of life, we cannot 
consider him a particularly manly person 

T horeau. who wrote auou this lonely 
UFC IN THE WOODS 

Thoreau wrote a very charming book 
entitled “ Walden," describing lus life 
m the woods, and this, first published in 
1854, is still the most popular product of 
lus pen Later, he show ed some genuine 
spirit in lus advocacy of freedom for the 
slaves, and in his public deience of John 
Brown, of Kansas lie made other 
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sojourns m lonely woods, where his p 
quiet and brooding spirit was more at | 
home than amidst the hum and bustle I 
of life in the cities He was fuends, at | 
least, with all the birds and squnrels,' | 
and with little children he could play | 
with charming freedom, but his profit- 1 
less love of solitary life is scarcely a | 
thing to admire The men we should | 
most admire are those with a high I 
courage to face their destiny on the | 
common battlefield of humanity, or j 
those who love their fellow-beings well j 
enough to delight m the society of their j 
kind Still, 1 horeau has many fol- 
lowers and many admners, and though j 
we may neither like the character of the i 
man nor care for the starveling gospel j 
he has preached, we cannot but admit the j 
interest of his writings and his claim to a j 
place among America’s famous authors j 
He died at his native town on May 6 , j 
1862, so that his study of Nature’s ways 1 
and his observance of the “ simple life" | 
did not bring him length of days | 

AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, POET, SCHOLAR, 
HUMORIST, AMBASSADOR 

Once again it is a New Englander | 
that greets us m America’s roll of 
fame James Russell Lowell, boin at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on February 
22, 1819, owed much to the culture of 
his parents and the comfortable circum- 
stances in which lus early life was passed j 
He, too, was a distinguished student 
of Harvard He was already a poet of 
some promise when he took lus degree in | 
law and set out to practise as a barrister 
It was due to the influence of his | 
sweetheart that Lowell gradually 
devoted himself to authorship instead of 
the law, for she also was something of a J 
poet, tie succeeded Longfellow as | 
professor of Spanish and French at f 
Harvard in 1855, having previously f 
equipped himself for the post by a stay I 
m Europe to further his studies, and for f 
twenty years he devoted himself to this j 
work and the writing of literary cnticism f 
lie was also editor of important Ameri- ] 
can reviews, ancl in 1877 bis country f 
honoured him by sending him as | 
ambassador to Spain, and afterwards to 
England In 1SS5 he went back to his 
native town, and there continued his 
literary labours until his death, on 
August 12, 1891 Lowell is eminent I 
among Amei leans as a great scholar ; t 
he had a profound knowledge of books, Jj- 
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shapeless songs, full of leal poetic 
power, was the foi et miner of many 
books, and the most characteristic , but 
it is doubtful if cutics will evei agiee in 
then opinion of the writci, beyond 
admitting that Whitman was at least 
a great force in modem Ameucan 
thought, that m his mdi\idual voice we 
lieai also the voice of America 

W HY WE SHOULD TAKE OFF OUR HATS 
TO WALT WHITMAN 

Whitman’s fathei was a woikei with 
his hands — a carpenter and buildet — 
and Walt, though eaily in life engaged 
as a school tcachei, was also employed 
at one time as a pimtei and again as a 
carpentei He wandei ed much through- 
out the wide lands of the West, edited 
new spapeis, and made fi lends with all 
soits of humble folk One wmtei he 
diovc a stage-coach fov a time, m ordet 
to keep the place of a duver who w'as 
lying ill, and in this we have the leal 
large-heaitcd man, who sings of his love 
of conuades in his strange songs 
During the American Civil Wat lie 
volunteered as an army -nuise, and for 
some years he laboured like the giant he 
was, tending the sick and wounded, all 
of whom loved the great, gentle fellow 
that could ministei to them with all 
the tenderness of a w oman 
Abiaham Lincoln said of lnm "He 
looks like a man ’ ” He was indeed a 
man, but e\en lus splendid fiaine could 
not stand the strain put on it during the 






war, and when, in 1873, he became 
pai tly' paialysed, that was the penalty 
he paid foi Ins seivices to lus follow-men 
In his latei years however, lie enjoyed 
many seiene days, and was not without 
honour even in lus own countiy What- 
ever we may think of hun as a poet, we 
must take off our hats to the man, 
Walt Whitman 

B ret harte, who solghi oold and 

GAVE THE WORLD SOMETHING HLTTER 

The last of the great American writers 
w ith w horn w e are here concerned died 
not very tong ago in England, where he 
had lived foi many years Francis 13 ret 
Haiti' had a vaued and picturesque 
caieer, and many of his own e\- 
penemes of the rough life in the v pioneer 
davs of California wereu-ed by' him m his 
inimitable short stones and poems He 
was born at \lhany, m New York State, 
on \ugiist 25, iSjo, Ins iathei being 
an eminent scholar, so that Francis 
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stai ted out w ith a distinct bent towards,, ' g* * 
the delights of reading and wailing 
He was only eleven when bis first 
poem was printed m a New Yoik news- 
paper, but this was only made fun of at 
home His fathei died when Fi ancis was 
still a youth, and at the age of seven- 
teen he set out to seek his lot tune 111 
the goldfields of California Like many 
anothei , lie did not find gold for the seek- 
ing He tiled many occupations, and 
was also a soldier foi a tune, rising to the 
rank of colonel during the Civil War 
It wms while engaged as a type-setter 
on a San Fiancisco newspapei m # i$57 
that Bret Haite began to write *shoit 
sketches, some of which he lumself set 
up m type Nine yeais latei he w'as 
the eclitoi of a new maga/une in San 
Fiancisco, and in it he published lus 
famous story, "The Luck of Roaimg 
Camp,” which is ceitamly one of the 
finest shot t stories e\ er wi itten That 
and " The Heathen Chinee,” a delight- 
fully lmmoious poem, pioved sufficient 
to make lus name famous, and foi the 
lest of his life he maintained a great 
reputation as aw riter of tales Bret Harte 
came to Glasgow’ as American Consul in 
1S80, and 111 1S85 settled in London, 
engaging solely in liteinry woik until his 
deatli at Akleishot, on May’ 6, 1902 

H OW “MARK TWAIN,” THE HUMORIST, 

QOT lUS NAME 

Of the gieat American wnteis still 
alive, the world-famous humonst, Maik 
Twain, autlioi of the celebrated 
” jumping Fiog,” “ Innocents Abroad,” 
and otliei entei taming fiction, is the 
contempoiary of most of the poets 
and stoiy-teLleis whose lives we have 
been discussing, for he was bom on 
Novembei 30, 1835. and has had a life 
lesembhng m some ways that of Biet 
Harte lbs pioper name is Samuel 
Langhornc Clemens 

The name which he has made famihm 
all the world over he adopted bom the 
call of the Mississippi boatman who 
takes the sounding of the nvei to let 
the captain know the depth of water, 
and calls out, " Mai k twain,” meaning! 

’ by the maik, two fathoms,” when 
the line* indicates that depth of water. 

Mr Clemens was lumself a Mississippi 
pilot, and among the many books he has 
written is one describing bis life on 
that gnat mu ol the New Woi Id 
1 he i.u.M M-.ii ami tVoinui liegin on 5 1 \ij 
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all we can possibly know about 
this man, because Jesus loved him, and 
because the Master’s love tells us that 
John best understood Hun Jesus loved 
all His disciple^ We may even doubt if 
He had anything in His heart but pity 
and compassion for J udas , but to J ohn 
He gave a large measure of this divine 
affection It is dear that John earned 
this love by the beauty and sympathy' of 
his understanding lie was the dis- 
ciple who was nearest to Jesus 
There were three intimate disciples 
among the twelve, an inner circle 
mysteriously closer to Jesus than the 
other nine, and these three were J ohn, his 
brother James, and Peter Luke tells us 
that Jesus committed to John and Peter 
the arrangements for the Last Supper 
| Peter, John, and James alone witnessed 
3 the Tiansfiguration They alone were 
present, according to Mark, at the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus, and in the 
dai k hours of Gethsemane Mark tells 
us that they were present with Andrew 
at the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, 
and, looking from the Mount of Olives 
to Jerusalem, it was they who asked 
when the temple should be destroyed 

'THE DISCIPLE WHO BEST UNDERSTOOD 
I THE LOVE AND BEAUTY OF JESUS 

Although it was to Peter that Jesus 
confided, as it were, the charge of His 
brotherhood, it was to John that He 
gate the fullest measure of His friend- 
ship Why was it not to the best- 
beloved disciple, the disciple who most 
spiritually understood Him, that Jesus 
confided the founding of Iiis brother- 
hood 11 Because, surely, other qualities 
than love and discernment are necessary 
for headship If Jesus had established a 
house, He would have given the control 
of it to Martha, but to Mary He would 
still have given the greater blessing. 

Peter could found and manage the 
brotherhood, it was John who could 
breathe into it the love and beauty 
and mystery of the Master. So we 
see that John outlived all the other 
disciples, and tarried on the earth till the 
idea of Jesus’ character— the idea of 
| Love— had penetrated the brotheihood, 
! and was secured to all the ages that 
should follow The father of the 
beloved disciple was a well-to-do 
Galilean fisherman named Zebedee, 
able* to hue servants and to live in 
some ease. John and James, his two 
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sons, probably received some education* 
m their boyhood, and certainly from 
their mother, the pious Salome, they 
must early and all througli life have 
gained the chiefest impulse of all educa- 
tion, a desne to live closely with God 

T he young fishermen and the hermit 
in the wilderness 

They were strong, healthy, thought- 
ful youths , they understood the sea- 
manship of their day and country ; 
they could face haidship, and weie 
inured to danger , they earned then 
living as fishermen, but did not think 
that living ended there , they were 
conscious of God and the mystery of life 
So far as we can gather, John was 
sufficiently reflective to feel that the 
pi lests of his religion were far from the 
secret mystery of the human heart 
It seems that early m his life he went 
to hear the extraordinary preaching of 
the hermit of the Jordan, who cried 
aloud for repentance, and who baptised 
his converts into a new and deeper form 
of life It is easy to imagine how John 
and James talked together in their ship 
about the mystery of life and the 
problems of their nation 
We can see how the preaching of 
John the Baptist, with its reality, its 
fierce passion, and its splendid vigoui, 
must have appealed to these young 
men Perhaps the refined disposition 
of John felt that there was some 
difficulty about following the Baptist, 
but his hunger and thirst after reality 
m the spiritual life made him at last 
a disciple of this new prophet Many 
men follow* a leader m whom they do 
not see all they desire to see, because 
they can find no higher, and are them- 
selves incapable of leading men. 

JESUS CALLS JOHN TO HIMSELF AND 
J TEACHES HIM THE SECRET OF LIFE 

It was while John, the fisherman, was 
listening to John the Baptist at Bethany 
that Jesus fojnd hun, and called this son 
of Zebedee to follow* Him The first step 
had been made when John sought the 
Baptist rather than the rabbis ; the 
second step was when he left, the 
thunders of the Baptist for the love of 
Jesus Henceforth the road was clear 
before his eyes The secret of life was 
discovered. Instead of thinking about 
sin, and wrath, and judgment, he 
thought of love He saw that the 
heart is at rest when it answers the 
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Gospel according to John which shows 
us how intimately and with what 
perfect insight the beloved disciple 
undei stood the heart of his Mastei 
Mark uas a man who observed 
John was a man who peiceiv ed In the 
Gospel accotding to Maik — the earliest, 
the simplest, the most pictuiesque, 
and in some ways the most useful of 
all oui documents — we have a wonder- 
ful ncmatwe, written by a man who 
saw the value of small details, had an 
eye for the pictuiesque, and stated 
all the essential things he said and saw 

T he writings of john that reveal to 
US THE secret of the master 

In the Gospel according to John we 
ha\ e the document of a man who 
perceived the meaning, the inner signifi- 
cance, the spiritual mystery of all that 
he saw and all that he heard 

If we read the good tidings according 
to John, u r e shall see how the writer 
had enteied into the secret of Ins Master 
It is the Gospel of love “ These things 
have I spoken unto you,” lie heard Jesus 
say, “ that My joy might remain m you, 
and that your joy might be full Tins 
is My commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for lus friends 
Ye are My friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you ” And again “ A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another , as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another By this 
shall all men know that ye are My dis- 
cqiles, if ye have love one to another ” 

TOHVS VISION OF JESUS AS THE L10HT 
J OF THL WORLD 

And how wondeiful and illuminating 
is this record by John of our Saviour’s 
woids- “ I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever behevcth m Me 
should not abide in d irkness And if 
any man hear My woids, and believe 
not, I judge him not , for I came not to 
judge the woild, but to save the world ” 
No other di-a iple peiceived so surely 
as John that without the idea of Jesus, 
that is to say the Fatheihood of God, 
the Brotherhood at Man, and Love as 
the laa> of the turner-*:, life was a 
darkness- John saw, as no other -aw, 
tint Christ was a Light, john felt, 
us no other felt, that tins Light was 
warm and gladdening, and full of cotn- 
mrt. Among the mends who walked 


with Jesus in Palestine almost every 
character of humanity is represented, 
and tlnough them every conceivable 
idea of Jesus has been presented to the 
woild But it is to the beloved disciple 
that we owe chiefly the true, and there- 
fore the most victorious, idea of Jesus, 
namely, the Jesus of Love — the Love, 
given to make men happy, the Light 
shining that men might no longer walk 
in the darkness 

Because John loved, he was beloved , 
and because he loved, he understood 
We can never understand any person 
deeply and satisfactorily unless we 
love John loved Christ, and he under- 
stood the spiritual mystery of his 
Master’s teaching Through him has 
shone down the ages the pure light of 
the love and mercy of Jesus 

We know little of his long life It is 
certain that he remained at Jerusalem 
for some time after the Resurrection We 
also know that he was put m prison, 
and that he was sent as a missionaiy. 


T he last man on the earth who had 

SEEN AND KNOWN JESUS 


It is thought that he presently 
retired to Ephesus, and it seems that 
many people flocked to him for instruc- 
tion Theie was some idea, apparently, 
that he would never die, that Jesus 
would come again with jiovver and 
great glory before death touched the 
disciple ot love, and therefoie John 
must have been eagerly sought by 
those who believed in Jesus 
He lived to be an old man, outliving, 
we imagine, all lus companions, and 
remained for many yeais on earth, the 
last man who had known Jesus of 
Na/.aieth 

Legends of many kinds sptaug up 
around his memory We are not in- 
terested in those stones If fie was 
miraculously delivered from torture 
and death, it makes no difference to 
our ideas concerning him What In- 
tel ests us, and holds allour wondei and 
affection, is that this fisherman alone 
among the twelve penetrated to the 
secret of Jesus, and that through him 
we have received the idea of Love, 
He was beloved by Jesus, he has been 
beloved by Christians all ovei the world 
for nearly two thousand years, lie will 
always lie loved by tho-e who possess 
the secret — God is Love. All is there 1 
The nevt IJiDte Stories are on page ^179 

or.fi 
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the years that were to come, many a 
love-lettei passed horn one house to the 
other Of the gn Is, Beth was the shyest 
and most retnmg a real home-bud. but 
her sweet and gentle nature had consider- 
able influence upon her sisteis If there 
was a touch of vanity in any of them, 
Amv, the youngest, had it, but for all 
that she was as bright and lovable as 
any While Beth stayed at home and 
helped in the housework, with their old 
servant Hannah, Amy went to school. 

W HY AMY WAS TAKEN AWAY FROM 
SCHOOL, AND HER MOTHER’S ADVICE 

Now r , the children of New England in 
those days had a fondness for pickled 
limes, and were apt to bring these for 
eating in school hours which was a great 
offence — and Amy greatly offended 
The teacher punished her so severely 
for this that her mother took her away 
from his school, as she did not like his 
way of teaching 

“ That’s good 1 I wish all the girls 
would leave, and spoil his old school 
It’s perfectly maddening to think of 
those lovely limes,” sighed Amy, with 
the air of a martyr 

“ I’m not sorry you lost them, for 
you broke the rules and deserved some 
punishment for disobedience, although 
I should not have chosen that way of 
mending a fault,” was the mother’s severe 
reply, wluch rather astonished the young 
lady, who expected nothing but sym- 
pathy “You are getting to be rather 
conceited, my dear, and it is quite time 
you set about correcting it You have 
many little gifts and virtues, but the 
great charm of all pou'er is modesty ” 

“ So it is 1 ” cried Laurie, w'ho was 
playing chess m a corner with Jo 

M EG GOES TO TOWN AND HAS A TASTE 
OF FASHIONABLE LIFE 

It was not long after this that Meg 
received an invitation to visit her old 
school friend, Annie Moffat, and as the 
Moffats v'ere wealthy people w'ho en- 
joyed the “ fashionable life " of the 
great city where their home was, there 
was a great deal of preparing for Meg’s 
two weeks with them As each of hei 
sisters helped to fit her out, and her 
own good looks made even the simplest 
clothes seem dainty, Meg cut quite a 
figure at the Moffats' parties 
Lam te had also received an invitation 
to one of these parties, and Meg behaved 
. rather badly to him, perhaps because 



she found herself the centre of so much ’ 
interest among the Moffats’ friends ; 
perhaps, also, because she heard it 
whispered there that Mrs March was 
trying to make a match between her 
and Laurie When she “ ’fessed ” this 
at home on her return, Jo and her 
mother were indignant. 

“ Well, if that isn’t the greatest 
rubbish I’ve ever heard 1 ” cried Jo 
“ Just wait till I see Annie Moffat, and 
I’ll show you how r to settle such ridicu- 
lous stuff The idea of having ' plans ' 
and being land to Laurie, because 
he’s rich, and may marry us by- 
and-by 1 ” 

“ But, mother, do you have ‘ plans,’ 
as Mrs Moffat said ? ” asked Meg 
“ Yes, my dear, I have a great 
many , all mothers do, but perhaps 
mine differ from Mrs Moffat’s I 
want my daughters to be beautiful 
accomplished, and good , to be ad- 
mired, loved, and respected , to have a 
happy youth, to be well and wisely 
married , and to lead useful, pleasant 
lives, noth as little care and sorrow to 
try them as God sees fit to send 

A GOOD MOTHER’S PLANS FOR HER 
DAUGHTERS’ FUTURE HAPPINESS 

“ To be loved and chosen by a good 
man is the best and sweetest thing 
which can happen to a woman But 
I’d rather see you poor men’s wives, if 
you were happy, than queens on thiones, 
without self-respect and peace ” 

Meg’s little journey into Vanity Fair, 
represented by this fortnight amid the 
fashionable life of the city, had not been 
without its use in showing her the 
silliness of the gossip people talked m 
“ fashionable circles," and only made 
her love her simple home-life more 
Time slipped away in this pleasant 
companionship, and the girls grew into 
young women for whom the good for- 
tune their mother had wished was 
perhaps near at hand. Jo’s amateui 
contributions to “ The Pickwick Port- 
folio ” had made her ambitious of 
appearing m real journals, and when 
one day she had news that two of her 
stones were accepted, her delight knew 
no bounds Laurie was as proud when 
he heard of it as if he had written the 
stones himself And it was he who 
then let her into a secret when lie said he 
moie than suspected Mr Brooke, bis 
tutor, was in love w ith Meg, for lie had 
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THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS- 


^ her own disappointment, and worked 
loyally m helping Amy to prepare for 
her long journey 

Now, all this time Laurie had been 
such friends with all the girls that, 
when Jo had spoken of the possibility of 
his “mam mg us,” she meant that 
there was none of them he seemed to 
care for moie than the others 
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moie 

WENT AWAY, AND SOMETHING 
ABOUT A PROFESSOR 

But of late she had felt that this friend- 
ship for herself was deepening into love, 
and she made up her mind that that 
was not to be, as she half suspected Beth 
was in lo\e with him And that was 
why Jo suddenly betook herself to 
New Yoik as a teacher 

Befoie long she was writing home 
about the good and gentle Professor 
Bhaei, fiom whom she was receiving 
tuition m German It was clear that 
the piofessoi was very much in Jo’s 
thoughts That was one of the reasons, 
but not the only one, for hei declining 
to be the wife of Laurie when that 
dearest fnend, who had now graduated 
with honours from Ins college put the 
tender question to her one summer day 
at home 

Old Mr laurence now determined 
on a visit to Europe, and Lanne went 
away with him In Laurie’s travels 
he met Amy in the south of France, 
and was filled with pleasure to find 
how beautiful she had grown in woman- 
liness He had thought that Jo’s 
refusal of him would leave him with a 
wounded heart for years, but some- 
how m the presence of Amy the w'ound 
seemed quickly to heal 

AURIE AND AMY, AND A PRETTY SCENE 
. ON THE LAKE OF OENEVA 
Before long he discovered, to his own 
surprise, that Amy was the sister w hom 
he loved One day, w'hen they were 
rowing on the Lake of Geneva, whither 
he had followed her, Amy took an oar, 
and together they kept time as the boat 
went smoothly through the water 
Neither of them spoke for a little 

“ How well we pull together, don’t 
we ? ” said Amy, who objected to 
silence just then 

“ So well that I wish we might 
always pull m the same boat Will you, 
Amy ? ” — very tended}' 

“ Yes, Laurie,” she answered, very 
low Then they both stopped rowing, 
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and unconsciously added a pretty little 
picture of human love and happiness to 
the dissolving views reflected m the lake. 

Meanwhile, away at the old home in 
New England Jo was very lonely, 
but she worked hard at her writing, 
and busied herself in household affairs 
to help the slow months along Then 
one day came a new burst of happiness, 
when Laurie and Amy arrived — already 
married ! Jo and Laurie were really 
bettei fi lends than e\er, for the un- 
selfish elder sister found a new joj m 
Amy’s happiness But Professor Bhaer 
was becoming quite a frequent visitoi 
at the home, and it was noticed that Jo 
had a habit of blushing when he entered, 
01 even w hen Ins name was mentioned 
This being so, in due course it was 
no great surprise to all who were m- 
teiested to know' that the good pro- 
fessor had sewed an opportunity one 
rainy day, when he and Jo had to share 
the same umbiella, to ask her if she 
loved him well enough to have lnm for 
hei husband, whose heart was full of 
love even if Ins hands were empty 
And, putting her hand m his, for she 
dearly loved a jest, she answered • 
“ Not empty now',” and kissed the pio- 
fessor under the umbrella 

T he happy days for all at the home 

OP "MOTHER BHAER" 

It was moie than a year afterwards 
that Aunt March died and left Jo her 
country house This gave hei and her 
sw-eetheart the happy idea of founding 
a boys’ school, where she was to leign 
over a regiment of boys as “ Mother 
Bhaer ” It never was a fashionable 
school, and the professor dul not lay 
up a foitune; but it was just what 
Jo intended it to be — “ a happy, home- 
like place for boys who needed teaching, 
care, and kindness ” And in the years 
that followed, during many a happy 
holiday, the sisters, with their husbands 
and their children and Mr and Mrs. 
March, the' happiest of grandparents, 
gathered there m loving companion- 
ship to talk over the days that had been, 
recalling the tender memories of their 
own childhood On these occasions a 
toast that was ahvays honoured was 
“ Aunt March, God bless her 1 ” For 
the professor could never forget 
how much happiness he owed to that 
crotchety old lady with the kind heart 
The next Famous Books are on page 5137 



’THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 1 


better specimen, we can always put it in 
the place ot the one we already have In 
putting these coins aside as a beginning 
of our collection, we shall notice something 
curious about the King Edward farthing 
When it is new it is quite black, and alto- 
gether a different colour from the other 
bronze coins This is 
to pi event rogues pass- 
ing off the new farthings 
in the place ot half- 
sov et eigtis, as w as some- 
times done in the days 
when the new farthings 
w ere bright To get the 
present black appear- 
ance the> are baked 
Of course, the blackness 
w'ears off in use, and the 
worn farthings become 
like worn pennies or 
halfpennies H a v 1 n g 
put aside the nine bronze coins, that we 
wrongly call “ coppers,” which are now in 
general circulation, we must be on the look- 
out for older coins Sometimes we come 
across pennies ot William IV , George IV , 
and George III 
There are a few 
that get into circu- 
lation from time 
to time, and we 
should be on the 
watch for them 
1 lit earliest farth 
mgs of Queen Vic- 
toria, too, should 
be looked out for 
They w ere ot 
copper instead of 
bronze, and the 
coins were rather 
larger and thicker 
than those now in 
use We should 
tell ourfriends that 



This penny of Henry HI is worth £250 The 
com is of gold, and both sides of it are shown 



Not often have British coins borne both the king's and the 
queen's heads The left-hand picture is a William and Mary 
halfpenny, and tlienght-hand com is a Mary 1 and Philip shilling 


we are making a collection of coins, and ask 
them, n they come across any of That older 
money, not to snend it, but to keep it by, and 
exchange it w ith us for more modern coins 
Now and again we can purchase old coins 
on stalls m London and 
provincial market- 
places Among all kinds 
of odds and ends, metal 
teapots, pieces oi neck- 
laces, and the like, the 
stall-keeper sometimes 
has a pile of coins, and 
for a lew pence it isolten 
possible to buy a copper, 
or even a small silver, 
com of an earlier reign 
If coin-collecting be- 


king is given his Latin name of Guhelmus 
Ifll , and underneath the figure of Britannia 
on the reverse side will be seen the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock In the coinage of George 
IV he lias his Latin name of Georgius, and 
while on the pennies and halfpennies the four 
is given as IV , on the farthings it is I III The 
pennies and halfpennies 
have on the reverse side, 
in the earliest coinage 
of the reign, an Irish 
harp crowned, but the 
farthings have Britannia 
with a lion lying at her 
feet The later coinage 
of the reign has Britannia 
m all three cases, but 
without the lion at her 
feet In the reign ot 
George III the copper 
coinage included a very 
large tw openny-piece, 
that looks something like a two-ounce weight, 
for it has, in common with the penny of this 
reign, a broad, raised rim all round Special 
copper coins w ere struck for the Isle ot Man. 
Farther back than this, of course, the coins 
become rarer, and, 
if purchased, will 
be more expensive 
An interesting 
thing we shall 
notice m compar- 
ing the portrait 
side of the coins of 
different reigns is 
that the direction 
in which the face 
looks is changed 
with each new 
ruler — that is, 
King Edw ard looks 
to the right, Queen 
Victoria looLs to 
the left, William 
IV looks to the 
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comes our invounte 
hobb>, then there are, 
of course, dealers whose business it is to sell 
coin-, of ail kinds to collectors, and we can con- 
sult their catalogues and make a selection suit- 
able to the dimensions oi our pocke. -money 
On die copper coinage of William IV die 


Oa the left is a King Alfred penny, now worth £22, 
and on the right a Cromwell farthing, worth £21 


right, and so on Ot course, we have only 
spoken of bronze and copper coins, but we 
may be able to afford to collect silver coins, 
too, especially the smaller ones A very 
interesting coin to have is a groat, or four- 
penn> -piece That of 

Queen Victoria has a 
portrait on one side, 
and on the oilier side 
Britannia seated Tins 
com is not now in gene- 
ral circulation, but irom 
time to time one is re- 
ceived m change by mis- 
take for a threepenny-bit. 

All this may seem a 
small beginning for a 
collection ot coins, but 
some oi the most valu- 
able collections in exist- 
ence were started in this way, by boys who 
had very little pocket-money to spend I'he 
coins should be kept m some sortot a cabinet, 
and each coin should be separately wrapped 
up in white tissue paper to preserve it well I* 






KEEPING TORTOISES AS PETS 


A tortoise needs less attention than any 
other pet that we can choose Indeed, 
during the w inter a tortoise needs no attention 
at all, for it goes away into a corner of the 
garden and sleeps until the coming ot spring 
Tortoises can be bought for about a shilling 
each, and the best way to keep them is simply 
to put them m the garden and let them look 
itter themselves They may go out of sight 
for days, or e\en weeks, and we may think 
tin m lost, but the\ will genei ally turn up again 


It is supposed that tortoises are very stupid 
creatures, but they have been known to walk 
out of a flower-bed at the call of their owner, 
and although this is about the limit of their 
intelligence, it proves that they are responsive 
m some measure to attentions paid to them 
When we take a tortoise into the house, 
especially if it be hungry, we shall find no 
difficulty in persuading it to eat green tood, 
such as lettuce and cabbage, and it may even 
be tempted to take some bread and nnlk 


SOLUTION OF THE GUARD’S PUZZLE ON PAGE 4997 


'T'he guard at the king’s hunting lodge was 
1 able so to arrange lis numbers every 
night that theie u r eie always 9 soldiers 
on each side of the king's chamber On the 
first night, when 4 soldiers went to the 
\ lllage, lea\ mg only 20 behind, these dis- 
posed themselves as in the fust diagiam 


that 9, and only 9, should appear on 
eacli side of the house T hev did so in the 
manner shown in the third diagram On the 
fourth night, when 12 friends visited the 
lodge, the men distributed themselves as lit 
the fourth diagram Finally, on the fifth night, 
when 6 of the soldiers went to the village, 
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On the second night, when 4 friends of the 
troopers came to the lodge, and theie 
were thus 2S instead of 24 men present, 
they weie distributed as m the second dia- 
gram Tlie third night S visitors entered 
the lodge, and these, with the 24 soldiers, 
made a total of 32 men to be arranged, so 


leaving only iS of their number behind, these 
iS ar zinged themselves as shown in the fifth 
diagram It will be seen that 111 every case, 
whethei there were few’er 01 more than their 
conect numbei present, tney were always 
able to ariange matters so that the king’s 
ordei of nine men on each side was obeyed 


SOLUTIONS OF THE PUZZLE PICTURES ON PAGE 4999 


(~\n page 4999 are ten sets of puzzle pictuies, 
each set representing the name ot a well- 
knowm plant By putting together the names 
of the various objects that are shown in the 
pictures, we can discover what are the plants 


represented by the artist The correct answ ers 
to the- puzzles are as follows i, Cabbage, 
2, Cauhllower, 3, Larkspur, 4, Apricot, 
5, Orchids, 6, Hollyhocks , 7, Bov, 8, Fox- 
gloves , 9, Heartsease , 10 , Gooseberries 


SOLUTIONS OF THE ANAGRAMS ON PAGE 5002 


At the end of page 5002, which gives a 
description ot what an anagram is, and 
tells how anagrams may be formed, a number 
of w ords and phrases are given from w Inch 
good anagrams can be made The following 
are the solutions of these anagram puzzles, 
although it must be distinctly understood 
that these are not necessanly the only 
solutions Catalogues will give Got as 
a clue , Christianity gives I cry that 
Ism, fiom Crocodile we get Cool’d rice, 
and from Lawyers Sly ware Melodrama 
provides Made moral , and from Midship- 
man comes Mmd his map , Parishioners 
will give- I lure parsons , Presbyterian 
gives . Best in prayer , and from Soldiers 
we have Lo 1 I dress 
Some words are given on page 5002 in 
which the article before them is to be used 
m the anagram The calceolaria gives Eat 
coal, Charlie , The nightingale will make 
High gale in tent, and from The turtle-dove 
we get Lve, let truth do The phrase Is 
pity iove? piovidcs, in reply to the question, 
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the anagram Positively, and fiom Poor 
house we have O sour hope, U Inch most w ill 
agree is a very appropriate anagram accord- 
ing to the popular idea of the poor house 
The following is the list of names given on 
page 5002, with us anagram after each John 
Abernethy, Johnny the bear , Thomas Car- 
lyle, Cry shame to all , Charles James Slum t, 
Charles, a just master, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Won half the New Woild’s 
glory , Alfred Tennyson— Poet Laureate, Neat 
sonnet or deep tenrlul lay , Sir Robert Peel, 
Terrible piose, William Shakespeare, I ask 
me has Will a peer , Robert Southey, Robust 
hero yet , George Thompson, O go 1 the 
negro’s M P. Thomas Carlyle giv es several 
other anagrams in addition to the one men- 
tioned above We have from the letters 
composing the great thinker's name the 
following Mercy, lash a lot, A lot cry 
“Lash me’’, A calm, holy rest , Clearly 
to sham The examples given will show' 
that die mental exercise obtauud m think- 8 
ing out anagrams is by no means trifling I 

& 
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WHERE THE WORLD’S SUGAR COMES FROM 



Here we Sec the different aoiuccs Uom \ Inch the world obtains its sugar In the circle at the top a man m India 
seen climbing- a tree to r*-t the mice of the date-palm, wl, ch holds sugar The two pictures at the bottom ^how th»» 
see xe in a Canadian nnplc forest during the season for collecting the mnplc-ju'cc, and a scene by the nre at winch tin 
m”plc juice is bevug bo led dow i In U e ceutre are the various kinds of sugar-cane which i,iow m hot countries and 
at the bottom, on the left, are eaa nplcs of bei t from wind sugar is made The leaves and the root of the beet are botn 
shoAn The long thin sugar-cat c in the c« ntre is tiu common sugar-cane, which was atone UmetLconlj source of .mgar 
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MILLIONS OF BEETS IN A SUGAR FACTORY 



About five m»lhon tons of sugar are produced every year from the beetroot, and of this quantity nearly a fifth 
is consumed in the United Kingdom This picture shows millions of beets in the storage sheds, waiting to bo 
carried by little water-channels to the wasluug-druins. The beets roll down automatically into the channels 



After being washed, the oeets are carried to a machine which cuts them into strips These strips are run into 
vessels, as shown here, where they arc treated with hot water to extract the sugar The vessels are arranged 
in a circle and connected by pipes, so that the water that washes out the sugar may flowthrough all the vessels 
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MAKING SUGAR FROM THE SUGAR-CANE 
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the world, and there is nothing: we should nuss from our 
which is bore being cut 


English people are the largest consumers of sugar in me wuuu, <*uu uiuc »» uu<.u> 
tables more than sugar A great deal of sugar still comes from the sugar-cane 
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In this picture the sugar-cane that has been cut is being carted to the crushing-milts This plantation is in tho 
West Indies, and wc see how oxen are used to draw the carts Formerly all the sugar used came from the cane 

r^TJl ■sn.TT^tnr-tt-r , — 



I This is an Egyptian market, ^rlmre tho sugar-cane is The cane is here being crushed. Tho fluid that come 
| ben 4 sold just as it a as cut When the canp is crushed, will be purified, and then heated til! tho sugar-crystal 
* ** yit a ^ rf ' 5 ®» fluid, winch is purified by heat, form The crystals are then separated from the Ifauic 
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E CHILD'S BOOK OF COUNTRIES---— 

T “ !f, ung °.( I ! Iur , n l ® Jroy. and the long before, m Syria, the country % 
„ nf f'h te S f°/ the J™ nderfuI bet " ecu Asia Minor and Egypt. These f 

j ‘onre Zn A ° gl uf .PP’ 0d y sseu s. Phujtucians occupied a nanow stnp of \ 

] ... « A P>, 10a ffht that everything land about 200 miles long by about j 

5 ’ \ tb . l } \ d Odyssey " was fan y- 20 In oad, between the sea and the moan- 
3 tii it mn uni 1 > IC k S f°i mu + f \ n * b f m tains of Syria, where grew the famous f 

J lxiiew Tlic t ivlri g ba t beautiful make- cedais of Lebanon. Energetic and • j 

1 i\fi Inwimu ?i° the explore!, how- clever people they were, and they became f 

1 faring sailors and most successful 

3 n<n% muc h truth and lnstorv he hidden hnrim c — i S 


1 j ***> mV/ itiatiAity yciUij, 

3 how much truth and history he hidden 
1 111 Homer s songs. We know now that 
bullunt memories of times gone by are 
] enshuned m the legends. Those times 
3 °* which Hoinei sang had been wiped 
out by waves of newcomers and ycais 
j ol disturbance and struggle m the land 

3 THb PALACES OF THE GREEK HEROES 
I t IHA'l WERE HIDDEN FOR CENTURILS 

j In the north-west corner of Asia 
l I M, . nor > n , ear the Hellespont, scholars 
believe they have found the ruins of 

I +i°'p ^ lum itself, and in Mycene, in 


the Pelonom esurTh.i Ko^ l I'lycene in too, and it was chiefly in the quest for 


3 , 1 UJXCtU Llieu 

1 f Piducc with golden treasure, like the 
s home of Agamemnon, the leader of the 
3 Lehmans who fought against Troy 
G iand indeed is it to have actual touch 


w “ ,u b oivn.vu auu ijiusu dui/C«»iui c 

tiadeis Placed midway between the | 
East and West, they became themeichant i 
carneis of the known world, the pio- e 
ductions of the old empires on the Nile f 
and the Euphrates passed through their \ 
hands, and were taken in their little j 
ships wherever they could find a market, t 
Farther and farther afield they pushed | 
their way, building forts to protect then 1 
tiade, much as the Hutch, French, and I 
Butish did .thousands of yeais later jj 
They w'ere miners and metal-workers, \ 
too, and it was chiefly in the quest foi \ 

ultroi* +1, t n vvii . ... K 


me jr iiicus u* i 
Hercules and founded Gades, or Cadiz, I 
facing the broad Atlantic It was the f 
rumour that tin was to be found in our I 

own land that led them to pass the f 
Rnu nf ‘Ricm*, 1 1 ... ff. 11 r 


with those fai-off stimnV times^aml T* T£ ^ Ie ? them to P ass tht 
most deeply interesting -nf th- r ’ ^ Bay of Biscay and land m Cornwall 


. u x J “6 tuc remains 

to be seen m museums of pictures cut 
in roller seals or painted on plastei, as 
well as w-ondeiful treasures of gold such 
as ornaments and cups 
How long this civilisation had lasted is 
not yet known, but on many Mediter- 
ranean sites have been found wide- 

,! f ra r eS ° f d In . the beautiful 


H 0 \Y PHOENICIANS BECAME THE 

■l 1 merchants of the world 

„ These people are mentioned in the 
,. , ad as famous woikers m metal, in 
the Odyssey,” theyaie spoken of chieflv 
as daring sailors and pirates 
Like the British in latei days, the}'’ 
saw the advantages of Malta, and 


island of Ciete for instant ff , , advant ages of Malta, and 

marvellous palace three storevs wvf a Cy ? r ? s ’ tbe ’Coppei island, for hai hours 
large as a town, belonging to *°° fc hoIds, _ but their chief colony, 

earlier than those of Mvcene ntw i which flourished exceedmgly aftei the 

Ti,c story „ f r “ d Jf 1 gsur- <* .« 


y w una iroy 

rhe story of its exploration is one of 
the most entrancing ever told, especially 
^ 't unravek one of the wonderful 


v; , u J * j-ictLi guut; uy f who 

Carthage, on the north coast of Africa, 
n ernes t to Sicily. So strong and rich 
cticl this colony become that it founded 

nth 1 . ~ 


old Greek stones that of the Zn^ Zf thB 1 co]on y become that it founded 
Minotaur, and the labvrmth nr ml er q ler co l°nies, such as New Carthage, in 

™!i » wb,3h lied 


, iauyrmrn, or palace 

witli winding passages, in which he lived 

T H LANn N Avn 0 SETTL ED ON A strip of 
LAND AND BECAME DARING SAILORS 


* ' — -wLLwtuug uimnoDiy wiui 

the Greeks and Romans 111 later days 
And all the time that the Phoenicians 
were facing the waves in stoim and 

Slliushmo .1 .. xx 


I . It was duung the years when this chi the waves 111 stoim and 

I civilisation was flourishing round thn f™ ilae > buying and selling everywhere, j 
I ^Sean Sea that many famLs of neon e S the v f / oM Gmek cities and horn 
| ' vere migrating westwards from their nlcr, ain ’ and funding colonies, tliey weni 
J bpmes on the lower basin of tlm „ making great wealth from a beautiful 
Euphrates, where life w-as so full aid obtamcd from a lit tie shell -fish 

a busy and there was constant need for tbeir sbores It is astonish- 

"3 more room One of these families ,<■* , ndeed how much life and wwk had j 
j known as the Phoenicians, settled as Acr , boi ?. e on dia t narrow stnp of shore, 

%y Abraham of the same race had done Sidon^d r -r Und , tbe hvo S rcat Clii es f 

° nC bldon and Pym, both of which had J? 
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• THE CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRlES-—*-“-““-“— 


On other vases we can see how the 
potter made Ins pots , how the gills spun 
the soft hanging rnatenal of which they 
made then piettv, simple garments; 
how they gossiped together as gills do 
now, while bringing water from the 
well Theie aie many entertainment 
scenes, too, vheie the guests are re- 
clining on couches 

The beautiful pictuies of ships lecall 
the blue Mediteriancan and the naval 
gloiy of Gieece, and the scene of olive- 
gatlieicis leminds us of the numbers of 
ohve-tiees round Athens, winch gave 
the valuable oil so much sought after 
Some of the larger \ uses w'ere puzes 
foi spoils and games, won long ago and 
buried with the pioud winner when lie 
died Often, however, the pri/e m the 
games was simply a wreath of leaves , 
this surprised Xerxes veiy much At 
Athens the prize was one of the vases 
with some of the precious olive oil m it 

H OW ATHENS ROSE IN GLORY FROM 
1 HE ASHES OF DESOLATION 

And this leads us to the city of Athens, 
and its lull called the Acropolis, where 
the Peisians destioyed the sacred build- 
ings and slew the few bundled people 
who stayed behind when the rest lied 
to the ships Theie is a blackened layer 
to be seen to-day when digging is done to 
a certain depth on the Acropolis — the 
relics of the ruin wrought by the Persians 
Soon after this wai was ended, the 
Athenians, helped by three of then 
great men, Pericles the ruler, Ictinos the 
aiclntect, and Phidias the sculptor, 
set to woik with extiaordmaiy energy 
to restore the mischief done by the 
enemy It was a grand opportunity, 
such as Sn Christopher Wren had after 
the File of London, and by degrees 
temples, such as the world had never seen 
before, lose up on the Acropolis 
We have a model of tins flat-topped 
lull of the city, as well as one of the most 
wonderful of the temples upon it, m the 
British Museum, togethei with many 
of the sculptmes and adornments of 
the Parthenon This building for r,ooo 
years remained a temple of the goddess 
Athena Paitlienos, and that is how it 
received the name of the Parthenon 
For another 1,000 years it was used as a 
Christian church, and then as a Turkish 
mosque Mow it is one Of tlie grandest 
mins* of the world, and the sculptures 
are studied by all who wash to 




understand the most beautiful ways 
of expressing the human fotra. As 
we ga/e m wonder and admiration 
at the glorious figures of the gods and. 
goddesses, we leflect what models 
Phidias must have had befoie his eyes 

'THE WONOERrUL TREASURES OF ANCIENT 
1 GREECE THAT WE CAN SEE TO-DAV 

The various details of the frieze which 
111ns round the outside of the temple 
give a glowing picture of the grand 
procession in which all Athens took part 
m the centimes of its greatness The 
winners of the vases were there, as well 
as the gentle, modest maidens who 
had embroidered a beautiful robe for the 
goddess Theie were, also, the splendid 
prancing horses, the musicians, the 
bearers of offerings, and the gentle 
animals for sacrifice 

There were three statues of Athena on 
the Acropolis — a little old wooden one, 
supposed to have fallen from heaven , 
an enoimous bronze one, seventy feet 
high, that the sailors could see ahd salute 
at sea, five miles off, and a gorgeous 
gold and ivory one, forty feet high, in the 
Parthenon, which is shown on page 
5x25 Then there was the equally 
large statue of Athena’s fathei, Zeus, 
in the temple at Olympia m the Pelo- 
ponnesus It was at Olympia that the 
great national games wei e held, the prizes 
in which were so eagexly competed for. 

The British Museum has remains of 
many other temples and sculptures, be- 
sides relics of bionze, and the exquisitely 
fine portraits on the coins and engraved 
gems. The work on the gems and the 
jewellery of the most notable period is 
so wonderful that its beauty is seen fully 
only by the aid of a magnifying glass 

W HERE WE CAN SEE THE TOYS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF ANCIENT GREECE 

But perhaps the collection that makes 
us feel like intimate fnends with the 
Athenians is that of the little figures m 
terra-cotta, called after the place where 
many wore found, the Tanagra figures 
Such pretty and graceful girls in life- 
like attitudes, playing games, reading, 
chatting, skipping, all so natural and 
homelike, we can scarcely realise they 
lived moie than 2,000 years ago, and 
spoke Greek, not English. Anyway, we 
feel we could understand one of the 
babies when he wakes in the arms of his 
good-natured-looking nurse Pie must 
have had toys to play with, like those 
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CHILD’S BOOK 

tfj? belong to him wishes that none the less 
or none the more because he can write 
I( a man cannot wnte he may pick a 
pocket , if he am write he may foige a 
cheque *, but m either case he is a thief 
— lie wishes to steal He will steal in a 
different \va\ in the two cases, but steal- 
ing is stealing, and m both cases his 
theft is decided by feelings that he has, 
and feelings that he has not — emotions 
| of desire foi gold, without emotions of 
j self-respect, or of consideiation for the 
3 person who loses the gold, and peihaps 
without emotions of feai that he may 
be found out 

The tiuth is that reason and know- 
ledge aie pilots The pilot is a guide, 
but the pilot does not decide wdicie the 
- ship is to go scu.tteUu.ug else does that, 
j Peihaps it is a gale of wind ; perhaps, 
f if the slap is a human being, it is a gust 
3 of passion The pilot is not the dictator ; 
j something else is the chctatoi, and calls 
in the pilot in ordei to gain its end, as 
when a thief wants money and calls m 
his knowledge of forcing locks, oi of 
forging, or of cheating at cards, in older 
to gam lus end. As a iuIc, what we 
want is happiness, perhaps by serving 
ourselves, perhaps by serving other 
people Reason and knowledge do not 
make us desire happiness, but they 
tell us how we may best achieve it 

A COMMON MISTAKE THAT AFFECT S 
bVLRYTHINO WL DO 

'l he common mistake that is made in 
this matter leads us to think that wc 
have only to teach people, and they will 
act reasonably or rationally It is often 
declared that man is a lational animal, 
meaning that lie has a reason It is 
true that man has a reason, but if lie 
had nothing else he would nevu do 
anything, he would never make a 
movement but to bieathe The mistake 
is so serious because it nib els evei> thing 
we do in the way of education 
Asa rule, we ‘•how little interest m the 
bMmgs or emotions of bu\s and guls, 
though th<->o are the uuinspimga a! all 
unman action ; but we spend all our 
tinic m tqvmg to develop the inti Hi ct, 
c, if to huuW the nght were to follow 
it We teach t imy Put to steal, and 
hij mtdlu t perfectly undvrstands wh it 
•„« mean ; vet he n.av steal amt we 
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OF ITS OWN 

What we need to-day, and svlut 
is always needed, is men of good will 1 
and the great business of ieal education 
and the real bringing up of child sen is 
to tiy to make them into men and 
women of good will That is what we 
mean when we talk about training 
character, and the impoitance or 
chaiacter- making is that character, and 
not intellect, makes our conduct. 

■THE OREAT PART PLAYED BY FEAR to 
I THE HISTORY ^OF THE WORLD 

When we come to study oui emotions, 
or feelings m that sense of the word, 
we find that they correspond exactly to 
what aic commonly called instincts - 
This has lately been proved by an j 
English student of the mind, and is | 
indeed a veiy” important discovery. \ 
For instance, eveiyone knows that 
there is such a thing as the instinct of 
flight, and we know quite well that flight 
has something to do with bemg ah aid. 

This emotion of fear is one of the great 
emotions that decide the deeds of men 
and women and childien in all places 
and ages We may fear foi ourselves, 
or foi others , we may feai for tins 
woild, or for the heieafter. But in any 
case this is one of the gieat emotions 

that make histoiy. Fear especially acts 
by preventing actions ; it is the great J 
controlling emotion winch keeps people 
fiom doing things, and it lias always 
been used by masters and goveinois of 
all kinds as the instrument by which ; 
they prevented people horn doing what | 
they did not want them to do j 

Another mipoitant emotion is the | 
emotion of disgust, which is not the j 
same as fear, and that goes with the \ 
instinct which may he called the j 
instinct of repulsion, which makes us j 
shrink from slimy things in oui food. \ 

~r*HE IPELINO OF WONDER WHICH ME | 
t SHOULD M1VLR LET DIE | 

Vastly more Important is the instinct f 
of emiositv, which goes with She f 
emotion of wonder- furiosity has f 
become very marked among the Inglur | 
animals, and it is stronger among the 
monkeys and a pec than among .my 
otlicr ere mire, except oui.,- Ives, 'into 
emoiion of wonder is very powerful m 
human hi. Rut n is not Hally very- 
i'>imSi'in m growu-up people m a»rv 
ituing form, Frictir.dly i«U ihs’dien 
leave if, aid jAthaps it olt*Ji kids 
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worker-bee cares for the young bees 
ought to be remembered. We do not 
know how old the bee societies are But, 
at any rate, some fishes watch over their 
eggs, and drive away enemies which 
might destroy them From this stage 
onwards in the history of animal evolu- 
tion the protection of the young by the 
parents comes more and more to depend 
upon the parent's feelings and behaviour, 
and the young need parental tenderness 
for a longei and longer period 
At last we reach the highest stage, 
where comparatively few young beings 
are born, but they are so well taken care 
of that most of them grow up In such 
cases, says one authority, “ the protec- 
tion and cherishing of the young is the 
constant and all-absorbing occupation 
of the mother, to which she devotes all 
her energies, and m the course of which 
she will at any time undergo privation, 
pain, and death The instinct becomes 
moie powerful than any other, and can 
over-ride any other, even fear itself , for 
it woiks directly in tile service of the 
race, while the other instincts work 
primarily in the service of the individual 
life, foi which Nature cares little ” 

'-THE WONDERFUL LOVE OF A AlONKEY 
I AT THE ZOO 

If we study this noblest of instincts 
among animals, it is the monkeys, and 
especially the apes, that show us it in 
the highest degree There may be seen 
at the Zoological Gardens, at the time 
when this is being written, a monkey, 
lower than an ape, who has held one 
arm round her baby without one 
second’s interruption, asleep or awake, 
ever since its birth several months ago 




various other forms, as we shall see 
It is a very sti iking fact that only in 
lecent years has the existence and the 
importance of this feeling been recog- 
nised , and great thinkers in the past 
have actually declared that all the good 
and tender feelings that are experienced 
by human beings were obtained through 
education On the contrary, they exist 
m our nature, and this is their root 

T he strength of the love of parents 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN 

It is ti ue that among many savage 
peoples, and even among some civilised 
races, such as the Chinese, little babies, 
and especially girl babies, are killed, and 
some have supposed this to mean that 
there was no feeling of love for babies 
among such peoples This is not the 
case The reason why the babies are 
killed is in order that there shall be 
room foi those who live, and when this 
terrible thing is done, the rule 1 j> that 
it is done in the first few hours If a 
baby suivives a day or two, its life is 
safe, because already' it has called out 
the love and tenderness of its parents 
The feeling of parents for their young 
is far stronger than the feeling of chil- 
dren for their parents — a proof of the 
fact that this feeling is not gratitude or 
expectation of advantage, but genuinely 
unselfish If, as was once asserted, 
parents cared for their children because 
they expected then children to care for 
them when they grew old, then children 
should care for their parents more than 
parents for their children Yet we find 
that, though children owe everything 
to their parents, and though the 
parent’s life may be perhaps a long 
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No one can question for a moment period of pam and sacrifice and anxiety 


that this instinct goes with the emotion 
of love or tenderness We can see it in 
our domestic cats, and it may often be 
noticed among birds During sixteen 
hours of a summer day, a pair of tits, 
father and mother, carried without mter- 
luption two thousand separate morsels 
of food to then young ones. Only a 
powerful feeling could enable them to 
continue such a work. It is now agreed 
by careful students that this feeling is 
special and peculiar, and not a mixture 
of any other feeling , it is the feel- 
ing which the human mother has 
when she looks at her helpless baby 
But, as is the case with the other 
instincts of human beings, it may take 
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for the sake of the child, parental lov e 
is far stronger, because it is rooted 
in this great instinct, without which 
the race could not possibly go on. 

T he love froai which all other aooo 

THINGS SPRING 

We see now that from this instinct, 
and the love which goes with it, spring 
all the good things in human nature — 
generosity, gratitude, pity, unselfish- 
ness, true love of our neighbours When 
we seem to do good deeds for any other 
reason than the fact that this feeling is 
behind us, our deeds are not really good, 
but are done for the sake of some 
reward, or to avoid some punishment. 
The gieat fighting instinct, together 



ALL ABOARD THE SHUT-EYE TRAIN 


Come, my littie one with me 1 
There arc wondrous sights *o see 
As the e/ening shadows fall 
In your pretty cap and gown, 

Don t detain 

The Shut-Eye train — 

• Tlng-a-llng 1 ” the bell it goeth , 
“Toot-toot t the whistle olowelh, 
And we hear the warning call, 

" All aboard for Shut-Eye Town 1 
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Who count each burning hfo-drop’s 
JL'ach falling tear of Love 1 

Though from the hero's bleeding 
Her pulses Freedom drew. 
Though the white- lilies m her ciest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew — 


*THE CHILD'S BOOK OF POETRY- 

flow, 


breast 


lfow fond to meet— how wae to part, 
1 hat night she gacd awa 1 
The Powers aboon can only ken, 

To whom the heart is seen, 

1 hat nane can bo ate dear to me 
As my sw e et, lovely Jean 


While Valour’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are- shown, 

Loee walks unchallenged through the gate. 
To sit be,side the throne 1 

SUPPOSE THE LITTLE COWSLIP 

Wc have puMnhol m our book many little jvoens b> 
unknown writers, .trip's beatt-te they Ir.vc lorg sod 
dtsvrvully been chtldtens favourites, ami on this ^rountl vc 
can scarcely deny a pi ice to these stnat’e snd p'eastng verses. 

S uppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup , 

And sav, "I’m such a tiny flower, 

I’d better not grow- up ' ” 

How many a wears traveller 
\\ ould miss its fragrant smell ' 

How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell 1 
Suppose the glistening dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 

“ \\ hat can a little dew drop do ? 

I’d better roll away 1 ” 

The blade on which it rested, 

Before the day was done. 

Without a drop to moisten it 
Would wither in the sun 1 

How many deeds of kindness 
A little child cau do. 

Although it has but little strength. 

And little wisdom too 1 
It wants a loving spirit 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How manv things a child can do 
For others, by its love 

BONNIE JEAN 

I he lender fce’uig which breathes through every line of this 
most ehirltiiin; love lyric makes it a gun of its hmd and it 
ra its niton,, the finest of burns litany von„s. the tl trd ami 
fourth versus tie thought to have been written by mother 
poet, hut they are lit petlecl Itanuony with the opening verses. 

/Tra' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly love the V cst 
For there the bonme lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’c best 
There wild woods grow, and livers flow. 
And mony a hill between , 

But, dav and night, my fancy’s flight 
is ever vvi’ my Jean 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair , 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air 
There’s not a bonme flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonme bird that sings. 

But minds me o’ my Jean 
O, blaw, y e vveshn winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees , 

V T balmy gale, frae hill and dale. 

Bring hame the laden bees , 

And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean , 

Ae smile o’ her wad banish care, 

Sae charming is my Jean 


THE SHUT-EYE TRAIN | 

At tie very beginning of our soot, of rorrw we math- f 
cortptuy vvtth b u^c to F eld, ami often on our long journey a 
tmou„h the fair fields of poetry we nave turned ro his dc- g 
ltghtful children’s Verves for entertainment We still find t 
htv poetry the ijt atrtiest and prettiest of its hind, and 6 
‘ The Shut hye Irstn’ ts quite as dunning av any- of § 
tht. -na ty pieces licit have pteceJcd it, 1 he tram and g 
its little travellers a-e shown in the picture 01 page 5136. | 

/~'omc, my httle 011 c, with me ! S 

v ' > There are wondrous sights to see f 
As the evening shadows fall , | 

In jour pretty cap and gown, J 

Don’t detain I 

file* Shut- Eve tram — 

“ ling-a-lmg 1 ” the bell it goeth, 

" Toot-toot I ’’ the whistle blowetli. 

And we hear the warning call 1 

“ All aboard for Shut-Eye Town 1 ” t 

Over lull and over plain 6 

Soon will speed the Shut-Eye tram * | 

1 hrough the blue when bloom the tytars, 5 
And the Mother Moon looks down, | 

We'll away- . I 

To land of Fay | 

Oh, the sights that we shall sec there 1 js 
Como, my httle one, with me there — I 

’lis a goodly tram of cars — a 

All aboard for Shnt-Eye Town 1 I 

Swifter than the wild bird’s flight, I 

1 hrough the realms of fleecy night j 

We shall speed and speed away 1 j 

Let the Night with envy frown — 3 

What care we 1 

How wroth she be 1 | 

To the Balow'-Iaud above us, § 

To the Balow-folk who love us, ; 

Let us hasten while we may — I 

All aboard for Shut-eye Town ! £ 

Shut-Eye Town is passing fair, j 

Golden dieams. await us there, j 

Me shall dream those dreams, my- dear, ■ 
Till the Mother Moon goes down — * 

See unfold 
Delights untold 1 
And in those mysterious places 
We shall see beloved faces, 1 

And beloved voices hear | 

In the grace of Shut-Ey r e Town 
Heavy are our eyes, my sweet, j 

Weary are our little feet — j 

Nestle closer up to me 
In your pretty' cap and gown , 

Don’t detain 

The Shut-Eye tram 1 

“ ling-a-lmg > ” the bell it goeth, 

“ Toot-toot 1 ” the whistle blowetli. 

Oh, the sights that we shall see 1 
All aboard for Sliut-Ey e Town 1 

DUTY AND POWER 

This 15 sn epigram by Emerson. An epigram is a thought 
expressed in a very few lines, so pithily that we are not likely 
to Jorget tr, and it may be written cither in prose or verse. 

Co nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man. 


What sighs and vows amang the knowes 
Hae pass’d atween us twa 1 


wtien nuty' whispers low, "Thou must, 
The youth replies, “ I caiu” 
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IN LONDON ONCE I LOST MY WAY 
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[ s London once 1 IoA my v ay, 

* In faring to and fro, 

And asked a little ragged boy 
l’he way that I should go 
He gave a nod and then a wink, 

And told me to get them. 

"Stiaight down the Crcoktd Lane, 

And all found the Square ” 

I hosed his little saucy earn, 

And then away I stioile ; 

Hut Mine, IV* found, that weary path 
Is quite a common load 
Utopia is a pleasant plate, 

But how .shall I get there * 

“ Stiaight down the ( rooked Lane 
And all round the Square ” 

I've lead about a Fatty Land, 

In some Kiinantic bile, 

Whuc tlwsufa, if good, are sure to 
thuve, 

And wicked giants f ul. 


Mv w rdi is gi eat, ray shot •> are strung. 
Hut how shall I get there ? 

Straight down the Clunked Lane, 
\nd all Jonnd the Square *’ 

I'vt heard about a pit .e-ant land, 
Win ie omelette* glow rrt ficus, 
And i ousted pigs mu, dying out, 


Conic, eat me, it you pba- 


> " 


Mv appetite is i.ithvi kom. 

But bow shall I get there ! 

*' Stiaight dv*wn tin* Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Squ.m* ” 

Titey say them i.* a garden fair, 
That’s haunted by tiie dove, 

Win ic love of gold doth ne’et cchjne 
The gulden light of love. 

The place must be a paradise. 

But how shall I get then J 
“ Straight down the Ctook* d Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OFfi 

’ What are lit - tie bo) s made of? Whit are lit - lie Ixj) s. ina^,* ntga 
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<r I Frogs and snails, and lit - tie dogs' tails, And that are lit - tie boys made or 
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A NURSERY RHYME OF THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


Tl c b iv.t>ch and English vervlvKis of tlus Uhy« a Arc, tide lw ilde 


W 


Cur le pont d’ Avignon, 

L’on y danse, l’on y danse ; 
Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 

L’on y danse tout en rond 

Les beaux messieurs font comm’ 9a, 

Et puis encore comm’ 9a. 

Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 

L’on y danse, l’on y danse ; 

Sur le pont d’ Avignon 
L’on y danse tout en rond 
Les belles dames font comm’ 9a 
Et puis encore comm’ 9a; 

Sur le pont d’Avignon 

Tout le monde y danse en rond ! 


O n the bridge of Avignon, 

See them dance, see them dance 
On the bridge of Avignon, 

They trip around, letne, advance 
Gallant svvams bend low, like this, 
And once again do so, like tins 
On the bridge of Avignon, 

See them dance, see them dance ! 

On the bridge of Avignon, 

They trip around, retire, advance 
Fair ladies curtsey low, like this. 
And once again do so, like this 
See them dance, see them dance, 

On the bridge of Avignon 


THE NEXT IOEMS AM> NURSERY RHYME*? ARP O M l At t. 5239 
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Suddenly the old Indian, laying his 
eai to the ground and listening intently, 
exclaimed “ The hoises of white men 
aie coming ’ ’’ Quickly taking cover, 
they had *not long to wait before tl e 
cavalcade came into view It con- 
sisted of a Butish officer, who wore the 
uniform of a majoi in the colonial 
service, and beside him rode two 
beautiful young women, one fair-haned 
and blue-eyed, and the other bewitch - 
ingly daik They were accompanied 
by an Indian guide and a stiange, 
gaunt cieatuie of unkempt appear- 
ance Hawk-eye’s voice lang out in 
challenge as he piesented himself to the 
little gioup, and it was with evident 
relief that the officer answered him 
“ I am Majoi Duncan Heywaid, and 
these ladies are the daughteis of 
Colonel Munro, who is in command at 
Fort William Hemy, whither we ate 
bound Unfoitunately, our Indian guide 
has lost his way, and we should be 
glad if you could help us to regain it ” 

B etrayed by the redskin, and a 

PERILOUS JOURNEY IN A CANOE 

This was enough for the hunter to 
know that the Indian had betiayed the 
party “ An Indian lose his way 1 ” 
he said, scoi nfully, as he made a sign to 
his own companions, who immediately 
slipped into the bushes to cut off the 
false guide But with a wild shiiek 
the guide bounded away, and succeeded 
in eluding them 

It was cleai that the travellers had 
been betiayed, and no time was to be 
lost if they were to escape falling into 
the hands of the Iioquois, fov the 
guide was known as a chief of the 
Hutons, a tube of the Iroquois. Dusk 
was gathering, and there was no hope 
of reaching the foit that night, so 
Hawk-eye led the four strangers down 
to the nvei’s edge, giving the horses 
over to his Indian companions, and 
from a place of concealment drew 
forth a fiail buch-bark canoe, in 
which the travelleis took their seats 
v ith no little difficulty, as it was over- 
loaded with five persons Only the 
marvellous skill of Hawk-eye and his 
calm steering through the surging 
water against the current saved them 
all f loin drowning But it was their 
only hope of escape, and the four 
people sat in the canoe scarcely daring 
_ to breathe, while Hawk-eye coolly 
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impelled it forwaid by his dexterous 
and powerful stiokes of the paddle 
Meanwhile the two Mohicans led the 
hoises into the water and took them 
up-stream some consideiable way to a 
little cove, where they would not be 
readily discovered Thus, by walking 
the animals through the flowung water, 
no ti ail was left for the Iroquois to follow. 

A STRANGE HIDING-PLACE UNDER A 
WAT ERFALL 

a 

It was black night when Hawk-eye 
at last biought the canoe with amazing 
skill into a little space of quiet watei 
that lay alongside a rocky island over 
which the great waterfall descended 
like a mighty scieen Even wffien they 
had stepped on to the island, thetiavel- 
lers were still afraid to move, being in 
tenor of the darkness and the deafening 
thunder of waters Theie they stood, 
scarcely daring to exert a muscle, 
while the hunter shot away rapidly 
m his canoe to bung back the two 
Indians and a stoie of venison from 
then cache, or hiding-place He seemed 
to be gone only' a little while when he 
was back with his companions, and con- 
ti ived to make the ti avellei s comfoi table 
for the night 

Hawk-eye scarcely hoped that their 
hiding-place beneath the waterfall would 
escape discovery, and he had only chosen 
it the better to withstand an attack 
fiom the Redskins, which, sure enough, 
was made soon after dawn next day 
But the favourable position, and the 
cavernous nature of the island on which 
Hawk-eye had placed his paity, to- 
gether with his great skill as a shot, in 
which the two Mohicans were very little 
mfenoi, kept the savage Redskins 
at bay until anotliei night had come 

C aptured by the hurons, but rescued 
BY HAWK-EYE AND THE MOHICANS 

The situation was now despeiate. 
Then powder was done, and the next 
moinmg would see them all shot oi 
captured A little council of wai was 
held It was decided that the scout and 
the two Mohicans should slip into the 
water, reach the bank, and make Iheu 
way to the fort m the darkness, 
returning at once with a lescue-paity. 

All agi eed that the Redskins would make 
captives of the others m the morning, 
and it was necessary that the rescue- 
party should be as strong as possible 
Next morning the Hurons returned « x? 
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Wf was parleying with them when Uncas 

I was bi ought in as a pusonei Magua, 
amving with Ins party of biaves, was 
overjoyed to find his enemy at his 
mercy, and while some of the Hurons 
would have killed the young Mohican 
chief at once, Magua preferred keeping 
him alive to torture him later 

TJOW THE MAJOR DISCOVERED HAWK-EYE 
LI INSIDE A BEAR-SKIN 

In the commotion winch the captuie 
of Uncas had caused, Heyward and his 
9 supposed mission from Montcalm weie 
| for the time being foigotten, and the 
j stranger m the camp was only recalled to 
their minds when an aged chief came 
I fonvard to ask if the white brothei had 
| skill in magic To this the majoi, with 
i a little hesitation, not knowing whithei 
| he might be led by his leply, answeied 
that he had 

j Saying that an evil spirit had entered 
| into the wife of one of Ins young men, 

! the Indian then led the w r ay to a cave 
i in the mountain-side, some little distance 
fiom the camp, where a young woman 
lay, evidently \ cry ill 
i " Now let the white bi other show his 
| powci,” said the old Indian to the 
! majoi “ I go Bi other, the woman is 
i the wife of one of my biavest young 
i men , deal justly by her Peace,” he 
| added, beckoning to a large tame beai 
! that had followed them into the cave, 
lollingandgiunting.tobequiet “Igo” 
i Hie old Indian then left the supposed 
j w r oikei of magic in the cave, and he had 
j no soonei gone than the animal, which 
j Ileywaid took to be one of the tame 
l bears sometimes kept in Indian villages, 

] rose on its hind legs, and, lifting up its 
j great, ungainly head, disclosed below the 
i bron/ed face of Hawk-eye, the scout ! 

T he scout and the major outwit the 
INDIANS AND RESCUE ALICE 

I After his first moment of sui prise, 
j Heyward said to the scout “ Tell me 
j the meaning of this masquerade Why 
j have you attempted so desperate an 
I adventure ? ” 

“ The capture of Uncas is my reason 
i for being here, and his own hot blood 
j was the leason of his falling into the 
i hands of the Hurons By a stroke of 
i luck I discovered an Indian conjurer, 

: the owner of this bcai-skin, who was 




prepanng for the entertainment of the 
village in this guise, and, speedily 
securing linn, I made free with his 


fineiy, and am heie to play his pai t, 
though not quite as he had intended 
But let us hasten, for Alice is most likely 
hidden somewhere heie,” said Hawk-eye 
In an inner cave they were happy to 
discover the fair object of then search, 
and just at that moment Magua ap- 
peared at another entrance, only to be 
instantly disabled by the two white men, 
and bound and gagged Quickly wrap- 
jnng the girl m a blanket, Heyward 
took her m his arms, and, followed by 
the scout, who again imitated the walk- 
ing of the bear, they appeared at the 
entrance of the outer cave, where were 
some of the relatives of the sick woman 
“ Has my biother dnven away the 
evil spmt ? ” demanded the old Indian 
“ What has he m his arms ? ” 

“ lliy child is better, ” leturned Hey- 
vvaid giavely ‘‘The disease has gone 
out of her , it is shut up m the locks. I 
take the woman to a distance where I 
will stiengthen her against any fuither 
attack She shall be m the wigwam of 
hei husband when the sun comes again ” 

T he hurons demand the return of 

PRISONERS FROM THE DELAWARES 

This speech satisfied the people, so, 
followed by the bear, Heywaul, bearing 
Alice, passed boldly through the crowd 
and into the woods When they had 
gone some distance, the scout uiged 
Heyward to make with all haste for the 
camp of the Delawaies and demand 
piotection, as they were friendly 
Indians, but Hawk-eye would return to 
try to save young Uncas, in whose veins 
ran the last high blood of the Mohicans 
When the scout had reached the out- 
skirts of the encamjrment again, he 
encountered Gamut, and disclosed Ins 
plans to lnm Singing Ins loudest, Gamut 
led the way to the wigwam where Uncas 
was imprisoned, and told those who 
watched that he and the bear-conjurer 
weic going to woik a spell upon the 
captive Believing that within tire 
skin of the bear was the form of their 
own favourite magician, and that 
Gamut himself had supematuial power, 
the Indians made way for the two to 
enter. No time was lost now in making 
Uncas exchange places with Hawk-ej e, 
while the scout changed his own clothes 
for those of the singing-nustei, whom , 
they were to leave behind, knowing that 
the Indians would do lnm no haim. 
The ruse was successful, and thus > 
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Lmnxns, the great Swedish scientist wu the father of modern botany, for it was lit. who first arranged the 
world s plants m a scientific manner It was in spite of the greatest difficulties that he followed his favourite 
study 111 lus youth In this picture we see Linnaeus as a young man, just returned from a long botanical ramble 
** 
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One of the most popular of Charles Darwin s books is his “ Naturalist s Voyage Round the World, ' m 
which he tells of his experiences and discoveries when he travelled as official scientist with the warship Beagle 
He thoroughly studied the geology of South America and found many fossils Here we see him discovering a 
fossil mastodon that was exposed on a cliff near Santa F& This fossil was in too crumbling a state to be removed 
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born in Forfarshire in 1797, and at 
Oxford Umveisity became a good 
classical scholar His patents wished 
him to follow the law , but though he 
did become a banister, his heart was 
not in law^eis’ laws, but in Nature’s 
laws. At Oxfoid he had heard the lec- 
tures in geology of William Buckland, 
the famous scientist who, in his later 
yeai s, became Dean of Westminster 

H OW LYELL BUILT UP THE STORY OF 
THE EARTH OUT OF THE ROCKS 

Buckland afterwards took Lyell foi 
a trip to Scotland to study geology, and 
after that the young man’s heart was 
wholly given to science Thiough Buck- 
land he met Cuvier and Humboldt, and 
then friendship and counsel fuither 
inspired him He gave up the law, and 
took entnely to the study of geology 
He tiavelled all over England and 
Scotland, and m Europe and Amenca 
The outcome of his work was a great 
book on geology, which foi the fust 
time made clear the true story of the 
earth as we know it to-day 
Previous opinion had been that the 
foim of the earth’s surface, her gieat 
mountains, her deep valleys, her vast 
ocean-beds, had been caused by terrible 
disasters, that the world had been 
wrenched and twisted and distorted by 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
But Lyell showed that the causes which 
had made our woild what it is are still 
in operation before our eyes to-day He 
showed that, though a vplcano may be 
created in a night, mountains gtow , 
that the shrinkage of the earth, and the' 
terrific pressure which it causes, make 
mountains rise out of flat locks , that 
great folds in the solid rock are caused 
in the same manner, that frost and 
ram and wind wear down mountains, 
and cast their debris into the sea, to 
build up there, at the bottom of the 
water, land which will some day rise 
above the sea to form new continents 
when the existing ones disappear 

1 IEBIO, THE SHOPKEEPER’S SON WHO BE- 
l_i CAME THE WORLD’S GREATEST CHEMIST 

Buckland made Lyell a geologist 
He was also the means of brin gm" 
to the help of British agriculture one 
of the greatest chemists of all time, m 
the person of Baron Liebig Liebm 
was not bom a baron, but was the son 
oi a poor drysaltcr of Darmstadt, 
Germany, in which town Liebig was 




born in May, 1803 He loved to try 
the experiments of which he read in 
old books, and, after many struggles 
foi education, was befriended by the 
good-hearted Humboldt Humboldt in- 
troduced Liebig to a rich friend who 
finished his education, and Liebig v r as 
enabled in time to become the greatest 
chemist and the greatest teacher of 
chemistry in Europe Pie gave new life to 
chemistry, and trained men from all parts 
of the woild The thing that he did foi 
England was in relation to agnculture 

In spite of the ordinary farmyard 
manure, our land was getting poorer and 
poorer, because the crops took so much 
out of the soil that could not be leplaced 
Liebig insisted on the use of artificial 
fertilisers, chemical substances con- 
taining the pioperties which the land 
requires 

Now, one day Buckland had noticed 
ladies wearing, as part of their jewellery, 
stones which, by their markings, he 
lecogmsed as fossils These ornaments 
were neither more nor less than food 
which, eaten millions of years ago by 
animals, had been converted in the 
earth into fossils He discovered great 
stores of these coprolites, as he called 
them, buried deep m the earth. 

HTHE BEGINNING OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 
i AND THE BIRTH OF A GREAT MAN 

Liebig came to visit Loid Playfair, a 
gieat scientist and noble-hearted man, 
who, among other things, had tians- 
lated Liebig’s writings into English. 

When Liebig was visiting Playfair, 
Buckland showed him his store of 
fossils Playfau took away some of the 
fossils, had them ground up m his 
laboiatoi y, and found that they 
abounded in phosphate of lime, the 
very tiling the soil needed This at 
once gave Liebig the idea of utilising 
ground bones for fertilising the soil, 
and then and there began the great 
artificial fertiliser industry m England 
upon which our agriculture so much 
depends 

While Liebig was at work ennching 
the soil, there was another great man, 
Sir Richard Owen, delving in it foi 
more of its secrets Owen was born at 
Lancastei, in 1804, and lived to be 
eighty-eight, and from early manhood 
to the last years of his life he was 
pouring out a flood of knowledge for 
us upon life m the ancient world, 
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richest people 5 
ui London Mo | 
man had moic | 
nlluence Ope | 
lay he hailed f 
. cab and bade j 
he driver take 3 
im to a hall ? 
here he was e 
liout to lec- | 
j! ture Arrived at 5 
I Jus destination, | 

I Hu.xiey offered J 
ins fai e, but | 

I the cabman ; 
would not take I 
the money | 

" Xo, Hr Ilux | 
ley,” Jie s.ud , | 

“ your lectures • 
have done me ’ 
too much gtxitl I 
for me to kt “ 


| ami ,i , JOi ‘- to carry on n '“‘ s ««"»«cfo ls ,n 0 „ (! \o»,Mri -Vticj . 

11,1,7 !,,J ,n fiu-ncc Va ai , II1 ' v,,jr k had , Huxley. w bo i 

I ♦! h‘Ul utctciwa J, ta i, | 7 Iu 7*' fdt comn .,,.1 1 dreamed that the man n.- 3 

f .•,;!> y' ar 'T'' 1,2 1 ho.i, an,} u J 7 r h J d and na V", 1 ’ • icc cpted tlie comofimviit | 
| t>. u would have kt 'd when Jluvf > „i >l ^ kctui«.a haimvinan 1 

! : 5 studv "P Ute firm, vined for seven tv v, VLl 77 


w ir tWWifXItll CH- 

tn n»« VVcmen begin ,/fipv-i-’ 






The CHild , s boqk , 

aiphabS'” il ,h ' y «>rav dmvn d tte‘ Ri £,T'' , th, f b “4 wluch sho calleiK 
pld’ed Hhc, and lie ihb ‘“ u e h ‘ ‘^pcak, lospcll, £<1 

s£S r¥ e «~ S&s* sn * sx 


dinner whal '« had fo, 

| He answered, “ Bie-id ” ( n 

KSeS many PlaCCS hva ° ;C very 

| first kfte! '• hen ’” Says she ’ “set the 

thS^ th ^ B, to which 

next a, the next b d , tbe next t ’> the 
“ B,«,i » neXt d ’ and stood thus 

your^m*. •!’° d you ’ P °l'y Comb, for 

and » P ffe?S n Sl UK liUUi •# ■ 


SJ&SIZES **» **"■ 

to A 0 Ls af \ e fY hlS a p f resent was made 

Tumne, n M ? lgery of a little dog, 

J mpei, and a pretty doe he was 

J-P- w f? the porter of the college, j 

m without ,, et , noI:)od y S° out or come | 
One tk t lf f eave ° 1 ' his mistiess | 
une Ihursday moming lumber all I 

anron U ^ d ? n ^ ld bold his mistress's I 
of P the sH? d , endeavoured to pull her out I 
howeve ? She was at first surprised ; 

he intended' 6 ° Wed hlm t0 Sea what 1 

de^rf" had , he led her into the gar- 

of t Ck ^ d ^ d one 


and so the lesson went ori G MUe g,rl * of thechKn * tTsKST 
Farmer ThomSon^s'^l Came to ' vas leave the* Jh ^ 0rdered them all to 

a great manv lifiie ’ W leie there were had nr>t i C10 °t immediately and they 

“ LittTe > nfm Vaitm g for her to, 'tT u° Ut live mlnates before 

one of Twoshoes,” says ™ in . 


1 one of Jhem S ‘S v 0 h 0 e dy twoshoes,” say c 
I so long ? ” ’ ere have you been 

j “lony; a t r an b ^; t ^ ach ;ng.“ says she, 

1 replied the other” “for I kn“ are , not /’ 
and so does Sally D^m^nT leS ?° n ’ 

Ami V S ° n ’ a ” d 30 d o ue Sl ”° ° CS 

“ " «■* 

c Why, then, 1 says she “ Trrv 
very good, and Godwfllib you are ail 

Ict usbegmoarS,; ., 110 ™ ?»“ ■ ® 

though at ‘tlmoflS r ? und h “. >»d 
employed about word. dCC i ,be y were 
berc we had cluIdreiTrf “ d ^““bles, 
ability, who dealt m f t much greater 

ms.Sc, nfffi 2° £P‘ a college for 

ln the scifnce of A B T n and Jadles 

time very old L ’ was . at this 


time very old and nto C ’ Was at this had mT T y0nd the “a/ where he 
decided that Maree™ , a , nd u was 0 f 1 1]S a arge fort une, and, hearing 
her work. Henceforth ^ ? take up r idden n^i S 'tended wedding, he had 
as Mrs Margery 1 ’ She Was k ^vn haste to see that I proper 


s mi j c nouse lell in 

i misfnrf own ^ a h °t the school was a great 
misfortune to Mrs Margery for she 

■ ^out y 1( T aH her hooS’but'was 

I 1-inrl t 4 a ,? Iace to teach in But a 
Mr " 1 M d had U rebullt for her 
bv her m arg , e f y was oiuch esteemed , 
Sir rinri^ neighbours One gentleman, 

ahiSonfn ° n (t! had conceived such 

a considerniT 0f her that he offered her 
family , ab e sum to take care of his I 

man senf^ S .’ e ie h’ se d This gentle- | 

had a rln r. ^ ’ ei o afterwaids when he | 

behaved L Se + r ° U ? 1* of lIIness > and she 

promise to tender jy that he made her I 
promise to marry him . f 

wenttn W fh dln ? day arri ved, and they I 
c erl 4 ° church But just as the 
t em-fn r had °P ened his book, a gen- 

T s 2 p?kZ^ clm,ch a " dcnstl - 

MrI h M, gentl( -: m ? n turned out to be 
come from"? 5 br ? ther ’ "'ho had just 
had made , i ey ° nd f the se ‘b where he 
of Ins sister’s 


drth X taKe «P ridden in 1 luenaea wedding, he had 

3116 kn °- -fe wS made S on a j 

h77n b [ OU p ht home went after her marriage, still j 

ids of la , cescued a mother to ^ g0od "’ orks Sim was I 

ds of some bad boys Slck “ e , r the poor, a doctor to the J 

~ 5I _ 8 _ a ” d j; ^ nd to all in distress. J, 


fr«..«bccn,e„„„ dso !“^j r cn ? 



’ THE BRAVE LITTLE 

Dkisquet was a pool woodcutter, who 
^ Ined in the Forest of Lyons, with 
Bnsquette his young and pretty wife, 
and Bncotin and Biscotme, Ins two 
little clnldien 

Biscotm was a meiry little brown- 
haired boy of se\tn yeais of age, and 
Biscotme was a eluiming maiden with 
buglit blue eyes and golden hail, who 
was not quite six yeais old The 
1 orest in which they lived was veiy 
wild and lonely and then mother would 
nevet let them go farthei than the shed 


DOG OF THE WOOD 




Biscotm and Biscotme ran out, hand- 
m-hand, and went merrily down the 
path leading to the shed Bichonne,of 
couise, began to follow them , but then 
mothei called the dog back, saying 
‘‘No, Bichonne 1 Wait till they return, 
and if y'oui mastei is still m the foiest, 
you must go alone and look for him.” 

Biscotm and Biscotme did not find 
their father in the shed, and they weie 
frightened at his absence 
“ Oh, daddy’s lost— daddy’s lost 1 ” 
said the little boy. “ 1 will go into the 
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rub I'LLCK’l UTTLfc DOG WOULD NOT LET THL WOLF COMC N L AH THE CHILDHLN 


at the uid of the gaiden, where their finest and find lnm, or Jet the woKls 
tath'T stored his wood, lot some wolf cat me * ” And he ran into the wild. 


should attack t hem, for there w ere plcn tv 
of these farce animals about 

Bt< bonne, a giey -coated little dog. 


dark forest, and Biscotme took his 
hand and went with him 
Shortly afiei wards, however, the 


with a ml no-,c and soft biown eye-, father u ; turned to ills cottage bv 
was their only playmate, lint he was another path. 

a. hvrfy and kood-natnred that tney "Where are the children?” he 


newr weaned of playing with him ail exclaimed, surprised at their not cumins 
d ty long ( u the gn.ui space hi fore tin- to greet lnm. 


cotta ;e d-«or 


“They vtnt as far ,ts the sin d to 


S J * J . , * « * v7 r •wtuivr c/tli MIC. OOMWC *#**< »« vi ’ 

X ^ U* Xai chiJuixn. and i£n-«mi* t threw down his hud <4 

l? 11 nhi Mb i.mI y<«ir taihev tUns"' and ,t</ed his.oce, and looked round , 







CHILD'S BOOK OF 


p ieci Lili-Tsee, moie angrily 

or 

- v* r 7 v T! 5 

b >"&. ■■ «.«4 v >- 

.-Si*;fc:g;5'ii hSt' - ,, 


O I UKLES > 


d , hc tho “ght, must not be 

some cf, J° f COlUln , ue It w as probably 
some slight nnsundei standing which he 
would soon be able to put right 

1[e . ul M f n ch ' Id ' en ’’' he said, putting his 
mad m ,it the dooi, “why this un- 
seemly angd ? Why this dispute ? ’’ 

„ father, my wife is mad ” 
i 0 * v ' VOmea are so, my son r more 01 
tmn n 11 WeiC wl0n S to expect peifec- 
, ls ao u se getting angiy/’ j 
y . husband has a, poitiait of a 
woman hidden m my. rose-leal vase" | 




1 - fi — Wf-J-bv 




the priest took the glass 


u^noo I1N H 

Its?em?d5?Jiif 8an to look sen ous 

had hThtTol^'Sedm, 11 ^ wluch 

W'as to be comnl,»^i SSe , happiness, 

miserable by tins mwf P ° JccI and made 
Kit-iTo,, 1 mysteuous portiait 
iUki-1 sum was wild will, ‘ . . 


ip r 


Kiki-T^um u!!! w f? teil ^ lIS Port, a, t at 1 * pne ft took the glass and looke 

The accusation of hpf U f th mdlgnatlon hefoieit^n i^ He tlien bowed lo\ 

ndiculous Of m u ,' e was peifectly •< jr ' 111 an altered tone, said 

— - - ° f comse the y . JJy children, settle you, quaimlanc 

0 peaceably together v n ,i 


nS«tT„ f »' EfS 

mistaken The loud * 16 COuld be 
, attracted the noUce ’of W ° rds 
S P nes t Who was passTn- rr Japancse 
and Iistpno,, f„i _ b He stopped 

Such a 


but iintT that I ha\c no po, trait 
ut that of ni y pooi dead fathei ’’ 

Th,/. , n * show me the portrait ’’ 

at it pn? nCS M took the glass and looked 
bofL C ; nestI ,y He then bowed low 



“v wimuen, settle 

" sa b ”’- *'!“ porlr ' 111 15 ,,M »' 

how VO,)’ ' ,T ablc pi lcst 1 hnow not 
Hebleccn' uhl mistake so holy a face ” 
can v, I k , hem ’ and then went away, 
otbcj £,!? him the glass to place with 
I ious lelics of the church 
5103 — _ ^ 
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mule the woods ic-echo with a temble 
im The staitled buds flew out into 
the open, and Hercules shot them 
3 ne by one with Ins poisoned auows 

THE MAD BULL OF CRETE 

M ixos, King of Crete, an island to the 
south of Gieece, had once promised 
to sacuflce a huge bull to Neptune, the 
god of the sea Because of its great size 
and beauty, howevei, Minos had kept 
it fox himself The bull went mad and 
began to destroy the crops of the island 
Hercules captuied it, and biought the 
1 aging beast alive to Mycenae as his 
seventh Inborn, but King Euiystheus 
foolishly let it loose, and it ciossed the 
Isthmus of Cormtli and ravaged the 
valley of Marathon, in Attica 
THE MAN-EATING HORSES 

D iomedes, King of Thrace, was so 
ciuel that he wrns wont to throw 
all strangeis to some wild horses, which 
devouied them Hercules, with some 
of his brave fuends, sailed to Thrace, 
attacked and captured the tyrant, and 
gave him to his own horses to cat 
Heicules then biought the horses ovei 
the sea to Myceme, and drove them up 
into the mountains, where they were 
torn to pieces by othei wild beasts 
THE GIRDLE OF THE AMAZON QUEEN 
T n the ninth labour Hercules had also 
A to make a long journey This time he 
was sent to fetch the gudle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the warlike Amazons, 


the 


who dwelt in the land of Scythia, in the 
south of the country we now call Russia 
Some say that he killed the queen after 
a hard fight, and others that he only 
captuied her and gave her in marriage 
to Ins friend Theseus At any rate, he 
succeeded in his object of bringing the 
famous girdle back to Eurystlieus 

THE BATTLE WITH THE GIANT 

F ar away fiom Greece, m the unknown 
western sea, there was an island 
called Gades Tradeis brought stiange 
tidings thence of a three-bodied giant 
named Geryon, who owned beautiful 
herds of cattle, and a two-headed dog 
to watch over them Hercules was sent 
to fetch these cattle Many are the tales 
told by the Gieck poets about this joui- 
ney — how, for instance, scorched by 
.> - 


I 


M AJ , ■ A*-*- f 

island, passing through the Straits o 
Gibraltar, the rocks looking down upon 
w Inch w'ere called the Pillars of Hercules 
The hero slew the giant’s herdsmen and 
his two-headed dog, but just as he was 
dnving off the cattle Geryon came up in 
hot haste and seized him After a teinlic 
struggle Geryon was defeated Even 
then all was not peaceful sailing home- 
wards, foi m Italy a fire-breathing giant 

called Cacus stole some of the hero, 
and hid them m a cave, dragging them 
backwards, so that their backs should 
deceive their ownei Hercules, how e\ ei , 
heard the lowing of the cattle, squeezed 
Cacus to death, and set them nee. 

THE GOLDEN APPLES 
n a beautiful land m the west o 
Africa lived some nymphs called the 
Hespendes It was their duty to ' gua • 
the fruit which Mother Earth had 
presented to the goddess Juno as 
a budal gift A sleepless diagon 
guarded the plantation where grow the 
golden apples, and the way was f« 
difficulties that led to it After many 
wanderings and temble fights 
giants and tyiants, Hercules succee 
in catching Nereus, one of the S, < 
the sea, who changed into all kinds m 
shapes in Ins endeavours to e P 
from the stiong hands that g ri Pl 
him Finding all his wiles of no avail, 
he resumed his natural shape, an 
Heicules to Atlas, who agreed to bung 
the fruit, on condition that Hercules 
suppoi ted the heavens while he was away 
THE DOG OF THE UNDERWORLD 
A t the entrance to Hades, the abode 
of the dead, there kept guard a 
three-headed dog named Cerberus, whose 
duty it was to prevent the living from 
entering and the dead from escaping 
out of the shadow-kmgdom imto, 
the dark-visaged King of the Unde * 
world, gave Hercules permission o 
take the dog up into the light, provmec 
that he did not use weapons 
Hercules, by his mighty strength 
succeeded m doing, and he also leu 1 
back uninjured Hercules was the 
fieed from his labours, and went about 
the world doing many brave and noble 
deeds, and has ever since been honoured 
as the best type of physical strength 
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J he aEtu?d P ath of the cannon-ball is The barometer 


the i esult oft he ac ting together o'fUiese Slmp1 ^ tdls US how 

*™ forces Sooner 

fe 'ts the upper hand, especially as the 
resistance of the air helps it , but foi 


every moving thing— a cannon-ball, or 
an atom of gas in the air, or anything 
else theie is a certain speed at which 
it would leave the earth altogether. 

W sTop D a OE t S r^n T S t(? *start"!t? ro 
We might extend this question by 
asking why it takes more powei to stop 
the train the faster it is going We find 
indeed, that the power Iqnfred io stop 
the train depends on the mass of the 
train, and on its speed The greater 
these are, the greater is the powei 
n the tram, and the greater will be the 

niust r hl hat 15 if qmred t0 st0 P it, for this 
the tram Y equal t0 the P ower 
When 


•from that fact we can make certain 
guesses, more or less likely to be right, 
as to what will happen. The barometer 
tells us nothing else at all. even though 
we often call it a weather-glass 
The seaweed tells us nothing about 
the pressure, or heaviness, of the air at 
any given time, but it tells us about the 
moisture of the air and about that only , 
pi perhaps, m a way, it also tells us a 
little about the warmth of the air, 
though we can feel that for ourselves 
When a piece of seaweed feels very 
damp, it tells us that there is a good 
deal of moisture m the air, and rathei 
more than the air can well carry, so that 
it is glad to unburden itself into the sea- 
weed as far as possible Now, that 


as lar as r 

means that the air may very likely 
a train is at rest, the powei ” nburden itself soon on a bigger scale 
lequired to start it depends simnlv _i means rain When the seaweed 
on the weight, or, to use the best word” 1S C means the opposite of this 
tne mass, of the tiain We all know that ' S ‘ JT A SION OF RAIN IVHPN TUP CMfM 


it takes more effort to move a he-iv^ 

thirls 11 a hght ° ne We know - too! 

1 1 t « ls one matter to let a heavv 
thing rest on the foot, and another 
mattei to let it fall on the foot and 
the greater the height it falls from 

greater theVp 111 ^ That ls becaus e the 
greater the height from which it fall= the 

Surh 1S m0V ' ng when :t s ti ikes the foot 

m.nr m CaSe teaches us that move- 

i? so a for SP0Wer t0 an y tIl,ng . and that 
is so, for movement is itself a form c,f 

H, “S™ «>»» diat, the gfeater\he 

eight of the moving mass, the greater 

JS the Povei that was required to 

iT°the if’ and therefore the greater 
is the power requned to stop it 

H wLf H ! s R s , E s A S T fo LL BE us ? VVHAr 

th? f state r of’t S hL aWeed f. d0es not foie teU 
ne state ot the weather in anv dirert 

tell us about 

barometer and the seaweed 
different things, 


tell 


us 


IS !S IT Ki A ntl 1 S N ,wa P ., RAIN WHEN THE SMOKE 
IS BLOWN DOWN THE CHIMNEY ? 

*t may be, oi it may not be If we 
think about this question for ourselves, 
we shall see that no one could answer 
simply Yes or No to it, fop so many 
different things come into it. The 
travelling of smoke up a chimney and of 
wmd down it are complicated matters 
We may be sure that when the wind 
blows down the clmnney the air is not 
still and wind very often brings rain, for 
wind is moving air, and this an may be 
laden with moisture, which is apt to 
fall as ram. 

But though wind and rain often go 
together, so that rain is more likely to 
tail when the smoke is blown down the 
chimney, yet there are winds which 
are usually dry, and bring no ram with 
nem Different chimneys smoke with 
inerent winds, and some smoke with 
au winds, and some with none, so, 
plainly, it is impossible to answer 
ns question, except m a general way 

' V uke D the H flow|rs? OT d,b jn vvinter 

-,c? 11S 4 .? uestlon depends upon a mistake 
\ n° die nature of trees and flowers 
A newer is only part of a plant ; it is 


lTow!!\ ™ ln e s > we Should peThans A now , ls onl y Part °f a plant ; it is 
weather x° more about what the part ’ or or £ an > made ty the 

- botl 1 -[nH aS i lkeI y t0 bc lf we used them £, ? r a Sp ? CIaI P ur POse, which is the 
| i f then noticed what usinlhr l ot seeds to produce new - 
<5! lappened when they did certam thin if P J a , n f ts t We must not speak! of the flower 

ngb ’ 33 if it were a plant It happens to be 
5166 — rh* 
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waves, like those of light The law is 
that the angle at which the wave ap- 
proaches the surface which leflects it is 
the same as the angle at which the light 
will leave that surface This law is strictly 
followed by all lays of light that strike 
the minor, and if our eyes are rightly 
placed we can catch the rays as they 
aie reflected from the glass to our eyes 
If we think of an mdiaiubber ball 
instead of a 1 ay of light, we shall under- 
stand this quite easily Anyone stand- 
ing fai to one side of the mirror might 
thiow a ball at an angle against it, and 
we know that it would come off the 
; minor at a coriesponding angle If 
now, instead of a ball thus 1 effected, 
we think ol a ray of light, we shall 
see how it is possible for the mirror 
1 to show us things that are not lmme- 

I diately opposite to its surface 

W'HY CANNOT VVE GRASP A BAR TIGHTLY 
WHEN WE FIRST WAKE UP? 

When we are taken captive by in- 
tense laughter, we cannot hold tightly 
to things, and the same is true in some 
9 other states of mind, as when we just 
1 wake up. Now, in all such cases w'e know 
1 that the necessary muscles are there, as 
a large as ever, and so w r e may be sure 
| that the explanation is somew-here else 


all know that something happens in 
the eyes of people when they are de- 
lighted, and we know' that it looks as 
if they shone, or something shone 
tlnough them 01 from their surface 
But if we watch very carefully, when- 
ever oui friends give us a chance, we 
shall find that there is more to notice 
than we thought , 

Probably it is not the eye at all, in 
itself, but the eyelid that makes the 
difference When we express merit- 
ment, the chances are veiy great that, 
whatever things look like, the enect 
is really obtained by the moving of 
some muscle or other 

In this case, people who have watcheu 
carefully declare that the eyelids make 
little, quick, lively movements, which 
atti act the attention to the eye Every 
time the eyelid falls it brushes a fresh 
tear over the eyeball, so that the surface 
of it is kept supplied with an unusua 
amount of fluid, and glistens for just 
the same reason that it glistens w on 
we cry But it is the eyelid that makes 
the difference, and not the eye at ail, 
and this really causes the sjiarkling 

WHY A1UST THE CLAWS OF CAGEO BIRDS 
BE CUT? 

Such things as bristles, hair, teeth. 


that tne explanation is somewnere eise oucu umiga « u " 7 ,, n 

It might be in the nerves that cairy claw's, and nails behave dineren y 

the orders to the muscles, but if we various animals, according to t ie 

consider what it means to be just of use they are likely to be put to 

wakened, or to be laughing very heartily, rule, on the whole, is that when y 

we shall agree that the key is to be these things are liable to be use 


I found in the biain, for plainly the biam 
| is in an unusual state in both these 
8 cases 

1 Further, it is the part of the brain 
concerned with the will that is at fault 
| Dui mg sleep the willing parts of the 
i bram are at rest, and are only very 
j scantily supplied with blood Not.until 
j we are w'liolly awake do the centres for 
will get into action, and till then our 
j voluntary acts are feeble, though acts 
; not under the will, such as the beating 
| of the heart, go on as well as ever 
j In intense laughter the centres of 
wall ate starved of energy, which is 
! being drained aw r ay very quickly m 
i expressing our feelings That is why 
i intense laughter leaves us exhausted 

! WHY 00 OUR EYES SPARKLE WHEN WE 
] ARE A1ERRY? 

| People are not at all agreed as to 
| what really happens when we say that 
someone's eyes are " sparkling.” We 


i stantly m such a fashion as to rub them j 
: away, they keep on growing continu- 5 
ously throughout the life of the amma a 
l Our own teeth do not grow con- | 
tmuously, but the teeth of amma j 
5 often do so For instance, a haie 
r may die of starvation because it has g 
1 lost one of its teeth, and the tooth m g 
r the other jaw, opposite it, having g 
r nothing to rub against, grows ana g 
s grou's, and at last forces the P 00 I 
j creature's mouth open and so kills 1 g 
by starvation . 1 

f Claw’s and teeth follow the same rules g 
s in many ways, for they belong to the | 
n same class A bird’s claw's are mean 1 
y to be constantly used. When we keep a 
birds captive, and feed them without | 
E work on their part, the claw's go on | 
growing because they are no longer | 
o worn aw'ay by use, and the friction, or g 
it rubbing down, which that involves, j 
e so they require to be cut by us. gg 
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U ' hkcv.coJ of man T!„- 1 


\\ all 

! » - ‘m iia\ t* j 

SUVUllst fir 1 t ^ I»w*i 

u lilt h V ibi at, \ ( 1 7 J r ' a, l,rt a*n-hanging?, 
tlifltn.Jh th,*v\ i V J ' Kl much 
! c ° l, nd «ax, aVl 1,w 

1 uni i»„. , C become faint, 
r, , ' L P!<ICI - 01 UltUM) CIIANUK? 

tKm'r lor^nanVv^'J 11010, bmi ^mg 
nn In no douht^th V* and t3u ‘ re 
J "'ll' u j.m- do it v ;ii ‘ lt ’ " 3ja te\rr om 

nnnj [' * * dearcn st.li for 

jtriu of biead dencnl ^°metiim "> the 

reasons. For mit me V' P ° n d ^ ndul,aI 
America buy, tln 1’ somebody m 

"hint until be his tbfen, r, "*“! t,ty ° r 
and tlM 'Sb U aHnlir 1 °' th ° 
K»t ajia,t from tins, ni - f l V!^ 
dearer betaus,. ti„ . , ' ,Rat Ia Ktttum 

hf -> of the world is r i' ,pu, ‘ 1 ’ 

quickly than the woihr? mUt V”‘ ,rt 
h!k at 'H„. , lld s supply 0 f 

H'lnch must havt i' Ty ‘' en , 0us matter, 
quenees We in I'n»lo Cn i end °, Us c °n«o- 

‘’"-v Propoi tion of ‘t|?« \vheT$IT ° nIy a 
threat auantitmc „r that we eat 

3 from America m,] ti° Ur w3, oat come 
i America i S mVnli/ Population of 

j r l l »(kly than its uhilft A?-. t niuch mt>r « 

J U ^ haiine 511 1 ' ,at ®'«y>ca r 

! c ^port and it is n-rt^ , to fa P ,m ' for 
’ 80 on as thev are dlat > lf things 

°r less, America iv ill 10 V vent - v yea rs, 
abroad. but will be , < '^ endln g n° wheat 

to Xta Ilf " people's’ sl,c ,ias 

S* de^re^and^^f. p at ^ad w,li 

've shall have to ff ro,y al ? Can «iat 

Ue Possibly can m our'ouT^ wheat 83 

W »V AKE WE N rvp“ 1 C0Untr y 

There are a cert iAT,SFitu 1 

m the world w],““ ”S c b d Cr »' l*°Pk 
to be found more esnpmii They are 
but among the more ^ In * ,e ^ ast > 
mankind ,? . ““P *** «» of 
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I,,,, ;- oecotnes divine W 

" ug b not for ourselves, but for 
f u : C , ? r ,i he fuhlre " f Unkind 
of hh n rl 4 ' S m dy the ^velopinett 
Zr tv J ) V T ld ' v ‘° that tins 
loueKo flr 110 - n " conte > lt cci, this 
to ti V in ! , a ! i>Ion of tlie future and 
maiiHnd u T tilc • l ? reat mark of 

aid fool, f U -.h 3t : and »t is a Wind 
Ptonl,. r ‘ * Iillsta ^ e to complain that 
shoiil ; ^ f m;v ;' r -'’•disked What ue 
and trifiin /°r £ ° 5tu P the fooltsf 
and in ^ dls ' ,at ‘''factions around us, 
b, ttei IL Pt ac o them by something 

Christ I'niifH b Tuak of the Founder of 
cZ luZ Vf ^ J^s/’but no 
mote i,e,r / uor t ( t began was ever 
sli ,nV fi y rr 1Sbat, ' f,cd with evils and 

s lie ikl i n ’ ,va -'” and Hfs followers 
1 ° ,l c be i'ke Hun m this respect 
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me m h no 1 doubt uha t this qucstior 
evnrcrJ 101 # 1 is not vcr 3' clearlj 
uj/l * , ’ ; T tl ie exercise of our 

can’ of ‘ ,kC caru °t ot,i er people, ue 
th a t u , C v ' 1 , nf3uence their health In 
Can \ iw » ^, doubt what is meant is . 
simnlv t dCCt , le t'ealth of other people 
do frn^. U,1,U ? g t0 d0 S0 > Witliout 

ier m„j" ythl f n >\ elbe ? Tbe answer most 
certandy is that ue cannot , and it is 

hari) 3 , ^PoHant answer, for endless 

aues naef i bL ' Cn d ° ne m ihe ' vorJd ior 
that ii, beca H se men have beliei ed i 
then onn udlla 8 °n the part of j 
way miCS COu d affect them m this | 

e\ercfsf> S nf 33 °n ed S leat instance of the j 
mcsmeris// 1 T°" er ls w3ien P eo P 3e are j 
intoT^,mn*,° r , hy W scd - -they .pass f 
which thpir 1 u, nd 03 waking sleep, in i 
for good irevif ii“ ab il mucb ? ffec3ed ? 


mankind i? ^ ac ^ races of XhffiT SP ° f '^-g ^ m 

anyone who is satisfied K, to mcet for good nr i 1 ®? ^ can be mucb affected 

are contented look fonvfrd to ^ V h ° ^ doie bv *, IS SU PP osed that t3lIS 

hfe beyond this world w? better "'ho hlnL? W1 i’POwer of the person 

always told that we sho„iH i ’ ' ve are untrn. T, ^ 05 them This is utterly 

and that „ ' ve snould be satisfWi un true It ] las hpp „ 


f ims worlrl XT 

always told that we sbnn 1 ^i° W ’ ' ve ara 
and that it , s a great t l be 7 atlsfe d, 
go on striving and take alua y s to 
to be content Vln g, and never 

human nsSure^t ^ marks of 
goes on, and that wh + dla t it always 
‘t always sees hat ^ GVer !t attains 
better beyond So someone S ° metllI ng 
Phrase « divine discontent ^ th " 

the splendid longing £ , V ix P reS5 

g|- .. b S natism the heart 


experimr-nic +i P een P rov ed by careful 

taE'SSft" i on & 35 13 >^ 3i yp n °- 

exercismcr ^ tbat be 13 willing and 

thoughts win g H Cat P ° Wer ’ he can 3et bls 

and t he rein! t der n a f rauch 25 3ie P^a-ses, 

Tlie fact ! iw b 1 JUSt the sa me. 

to believe in ki, 1 ^ l3 P e °ple can be got | 
hypnotise the, be ,P 0SSI b 1 hty of it, they ] 
of the great wilTn VCS J ? nci aI1 the talk jj 

Is nothing eI e' P ?L e n ° tbC hy P not!Ser I 
The rP than mere nonsense. | 
5^70 Questions are on page 5S47 ^ 




A FELLOW BY THE NAME OF ROWAN 


W hen Will bloke out between Ameuc.i 
and Spam, the first thing foi 
Amem a to do was to send a message 
from the President of the U luted States 
to the leader of the m.-uugenis in Cuba 
This kadi i , Gnin.i by name, had to 
be rcachul at all costs and told what 
America meant to do It was also 
uicossaiv to know definitely that he 
would light on the side of Ameuc.i 
against Spam 

But could he be t cached ? 

Where was Garcia 5 He was some- 
wheie in the wild mountains of wai- 
stncken Cnba-somcwheie, miles from 
cities, miles from postmen and tele- 

I gtaph boys, miles from evuy tiling 

blow could the President of the 
United States leach him ? With all the 
vast wealth and powei at his disposal, 
the gieat Piesidcnt was Helpless He 
could not say to Garcia “ Help me. and 
1 will help you ” He could not say »o 
simple a thing as that, although he 
was sui rounded by telegiaph and tele- 
phone wiies, and had thousands ot 
| men to obey his commands 
| But someone came to him and scud 
1 “ There’s a fellow by the name of How an 
1 who will find Gatcia for you ” 

] Tins fellow Rowan was summoned 
I into the Piesulent’s presence Pie was 
| asked if he could find Garcia He said 
1 he would try The President liked the 
I look of the man, liked Ins way of speak- 
I ing, and gave lnm a lettei for Gaicia 
1 Rowan took the letter and placed it in 
1 an oilskin pouch, which lie strapped 


round his waist, next to the skm Then 
he walked out and disappeared in 
four days’ tune an open boat crept j 
toward 'the coast of Cuba under the 
blackness of a midnight sky Hie 
boat was shot Toward on a wave, » j 
grounded on the beach, and before a j 
si cond wave reached it a icllow by the 
name of Rowan was walking up tie j 
shingle to the clnfs 

Throe weeks passed away rapidly 
At the end of that time a man ap- 
pealed on the opposite sided the wand, 
eutei ed a boat, and was towed away. 
He had walked from shore to shore, 
he had penetiated a tangled l«"g^; 
lie had cuissed mountains, !,c ™ 
evaded a thousand rifles and a thousand 
daggets in a land hostile to hw race and 
country, and he had found Gaicia 
Thus appears lor a brief moment on 
the stage of histoi y a fellow by the name 
of Rowan , and as silently as c 
appeals he disappears again mto tne 
ckukness and the silence, the he 
a Hashing moment . , , v 

He tells us nothing ot himself 
know' nothing of his sufferings, 
nights passed in jungle and mountain, 
clays suriounded by fierce and “ 
sionate enemies, his reception by G ‘ » 
his return to the Piesidcnt of the L > 

S bites A silent heio— a man oi no 
word at all — but a doer And be 
that this act of lus is not the > 
one which will stand to lus credi 
the cluomcles of the angels hue 
man’s life is one long, steadfast sen 


THE LITTLE GIRL ' WHO TRIED 

A mother and daughter were walking rescuer got safely out with the 1 
out one September day in iSSr, gul The latter, plucky little souk 
when they heard the cries of children in undiessed and gone mto the waiter 


out one September day in iSSr, 
when they heard the cries of children m 
distress The daughter, Mary Lestei, 
at once ran across a field in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and found a little 
girl, about eleven years of age, strug- 
gling for life amid the green, slimy 
water of a stagnant pool, on the edge 
of wdiich another child stood screaming 
Maky Lester at once plunged in, and 
with cheat difficulty, owine to the weeds 


with great difficulty, owing to the weeds gained conscio 
that matted the surface, reached the his brave littl 
drowningx child Then followed a Shortly afte 
terribly exhausting struggle, for the presented with 
pond was very wide and deep But the to commemon 

^ T VA NEXT GOLDEN DEEDS ARE ON 1 AGE 5323 
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save her brother, but in trying tom* 
lnm she had gone beyond her depth 
By tins time Mr. James Jones, 
schoolmaster, had arrived on the scene, 
and, learning that the little boy was s i 
under the water, he jumped in an 
biought him to land, nearly lifeless. 
After a time, however, the child re- 
gained consciousness, to the delight 0 
his brave little sister 

Shortly afterwards Miss Lester was 
presented with a handsome silver medal 
to commemorate her very gallant act. 
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*■ listening to John he saw J esus approach, marked out during his discipleslnp fo 

i saw Him present Himself for baptism, special favour It was to his home 
1 and heard the Baptist pronounce words Capernaum that Jesus resorted, a 
\ of special blessing on the young car- that humble home came to be spoken 

! pen ter When he w ent home he nari ated among the brothei hood as “ the liousi 
the incident to his brother, and Simon as if it were the very home and cenl 

I Peter heard the tale with interest, of the Master’s life Then it was 
Perhaps they discussed the matter as Peter that Jesus confided the care 
they mended their nets, or as they the brotherhood after the Rcsurrectic 
fished together undei the stars on the Sea To follow the story of Peter’s life 

| of Galilee Their partners, James and an apostle is to convince oneself of t 
| John, must have shared these inter- truth of the Christian religion ; nothii 

I estmg conferences of the two brothers could be more human, more leal, me 
-rue call or st Andrew, whose cnoss honest If our documents were false, t 
1 is on our national t-LAQ great struggle between Peter and Paul- 

Some time passed, and one day, when on winch the history' of Clnistendo 
they were fishing from the shore, Jesus depended — would have been hidden 

\ appi cached, as we see m the pictute on denied. And from Peter’s failure — f 

\ page 3104, and said Peter failed to realise the immensity 

| “Follow' Me, and I will make you the Idea of Jesus — we learn a lesson ■ 

3 fishers of men " great value If even Peter failed, ho 

1 In this one sentence, so quiet and so . can we place our bust in the mfalhb 
l simple, He Hashed upon their con- judgments of later priests 5 Others ms 
j science the light of eternity They fail, like Peter, to interpret the tri 
I saw' the immense comparison — fishing spirit of Jesus, of no man can it l 
3 to earn their own bread, toiling to save said that it is impossible for him to t 
J others Thur old longing foi a fuller mistaken Perhaps the failure of Peti 
I life took complete possession of them is a merciful indication to men tin 
3 And they straightway left their nets they must «cek only the Spirit of Got 
\ and fo 1 lowed Him ” and not rely merely upon the ruling t 

| Of the rest of St Andrew's life we mortal men, however high iheir po.- 
, know little, except that he was ever on turns, howcvei long and unbroke 
| the- fringe of that little inner brother- their descent irom the apostles. 

1 hood which was so close to Jesus -rue man who alwavs wanted rt> u 
2 Peter, whom we see on pages 3425 and * porward, hut always drew' uaci 
| .,('63, and James and John were the Petci failed as head of the Churcl 
j nearest to Jesus — James and John just as he failed in loyalty to Jeatis 1 
; weie bi others — and occasionally the hour of trial. Here is a summar 
| Anduw, the brother of Petei, was of Pc-ter’s apostolate gathered from th 
5 called into this inuu circle — he was great Eticyelopadia Bibhca “ Pat 

I certainly near to the love 01 Jesus It found Peter m a chief position i 

1-3 said that he went as an apostle to Jerusalem three years after his con 

many foreign countries: legend as- version at Damascus Fourteen yeai 
j cnbes to him the v\ inking of extra- later, with James, the brother u 

j ordinary miracles, there was a gospel Jesus, and John, the son of ZeU-d'e, h 

1 c d!< d I'K- - 1 rh a( .lad/w, but «t was not is called a pillar ot the Chuich. At th 
i adapted by the Church, ami now it has Council of Jerusalem, Peter aas not a 
J vanished , tiadition declares that he the outlet on Paul's side concerning th 
| dud a martyr’-, death by crucifixion, on five gift 01 Christianity to ioreigi 
| a cro-s Jsapul like an \ Tiiv- is the nations; he vaulted fin uglier s to Ik 
f origin ot the M Amhew’s Cro-s wills come Jew's fir a t. and Christian? alter 
I which we are I umiurmmir national flag wards; but gradually, unwillingly*, la 

1 -rub EAtLtmi of 3 1'LrtiK. and irs lesson came lourui to Paul’s point ot view 

| t t or is Ait Latu hevucr.t to Antuch, and, delighted 

I SW, anumg the tour fid.ru; partmr- by the progress of Christianity amu, 
j sly ’mothers Nm.'jti Peter sad Andrew, torugnvr-., munllv shored the iiaaGo; 
I stc.u 1 lie Ki *tur» Janies and j >,h:n tsw-e tropic, in 'jutt <f hi, f< wek 

1 yinou V-Atr, by tie ,, ry t< e <1 hi- 1 re;ude’.-s. But directly sine; jw.vef. 

«i„f k wo* the ‘i s«-L He was O.n.u.;!. • c.uoe wont fum.dnm 
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3 THE SPREADING SEA LAVENDER THE BUCK’S-HORN PLANTAIN 

3 There are several kinds of sea lavender that croiv on Like the seaside plantain, the buck s-horn plantain 
| our coasts, hut this is the common variety It is fouud grows in gravelly places near the sea It is the only 
j ill abundance on muddy shores, and has been much used British plantain with divided leaves, and these are downy 
3 for its medical properties The flowers are bluish purple The flowers on the slender flower-spike are pale yellow 
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ROCK S^PHIRR ' 


L. Stiff. ks: .- — Li'-i _ 1 MA&. 0 MW M . ^ M 

THE VERNAL SQUILL THE ROCK SAMPHIRE 

This lovely little plant, which is distinctly a spring The fragrant rock samphire, with its thick and fleshy 
flower, has clusters of fragrant, blue, star-like flowers, leaves and stems, is much gathered for pickling and 
that m April and May cover the turfy slopes of the makesan excellent relish SamphireisacorruptionofSan 
Cornish coast as thickly as daisies cover the meadows Pietro, the Italian name, meaning the, herb of St Peter 
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flowers or seed-spikes to be plantams , 
| but the leaves of these are quite diffei ent 
| from the plantains w e meet with m fields 
| and waste places One of these is called 
I the seaside plantain, and its leaves re- 
| mind us of the ribwort plantain, but heie 
l they are much nan over, half an inch or 
| less m width, though they may be a foot 
! long It flowers fiom June to September 
The other kind is the buck’s-horn 
plantain, so called because its leaves are 
divided m a way that suggests a deer’s 
antlers It flowers from June to August 
j Here, too, are the scurvy grass and 
I white stonecrop that u'e find on the 
mountain rocks We also find on the 
mountains the wall pennywort, but it is 
much more at home here near the sea 
Its flat, round leaves, with the stalk 
in the middle of the underside, remind 
us of the marsh pennywort found in the 
bogs, but they are not related at all 


The Wall Pennywort 

The wall pennywort is one of the 
stonecrop family, though not belonging 
to the same branch of it as our white and 
yellow stonecrops It has a thick, 
tuberous root-stock, crammed into the 
crevices of rocks or between the flakes 
of the stone hedge, with only its thick, 
glossy green, penny-shaped lea\ es show- 
ing until it puts forth its long flow’er-stem, 
which is often nearly two feet in length, 
and closely covered almost from top to 
bottom by the tubular flowers A few' 
stem leaves have the stalk at the side 
The mouth of the coiolla is notched 
into four or five lobes, and within are ten 
stamens and five styles There is nectar 
at the far end of the tube, but the colour 
of the flower does not appear to be 
bright enough for bees or butterflies, 
the only visitors that have been observed 
being tiny thrips that most flow'ers 
take pains to keep out In this case they 
appear to be useful The wall penny- 
wort flowers m J une and J uly, but it is 
not found on our eastern coast 

The Vernal Squill 

About the time that the sea pmk 
is beginning to flow'er, we shall find 
the blight blue, fragrant blossoms of the 
venial squill, or sea onion, a near 
relation ot the bluebells of the woods, 

| but instead of bemg bell-shaped, the 
3 flowers of the vernal squill spread open 
-‘J and show their six stamens, which have 

^ 5 


purple anthers The leaves are similar 
to those of the bluebell, but much 
smaller, and undei ground there is a 
little bulb about a third of an inch 
thick The vernal squill only appears 
along parts of the western coasts of 
England, Wales and Scotland, and the 
north and east districts of Ireland. 



The Autumnal Squill 

In similar places, from July to Septem- 
ber, we may find the red-purple flowers 
of another member of the family — • 
the autumnal squill This has a larger 
bulb, but it has the stiange habit of 
not sending up its leaves until aftei it 
has flowered The autumnal squill is 
found only south of Gloucestershire and 
Middlesex, and in the Channel Islands 


The Sea Milkwort 

In walking over the low rocks above 
high-w'atei maik we shall see the sea 
milkwort, which really has no connection 
with the milkwort of the downs This 
is a member of the primrose family, 
and wmuld be more fitly named the sea 
pimpernel Though its stems are six or 
eight inches long, we shall not find them 
reaching that height above the rock, 
for they are much inclined to tiail or 
to take a half-erect position 

The small, oval, stalkless leaves are 
m pairs, and each pan is at right angles 
to the pair above or below' it The flesh- 
coloured, crimson-dotted flow'ers come 
out singly between the leaf and the stem, 
and are without stalks But it is the 
bell-shaped calyx that is coloured, for 
there are no petals Within, there are 
five stamens and a pistil, which consists 
of an egg-shaped ovary and a simple 
style with a sticky tip The flow'ers are 
out from early in May to the end of 
July The only places where the sea 
milkw'ort is found inland are the salt 
districts of Cheshire and Worcestershire 


The Samphire 

Anywhere among the rocks, whether 
it be just above high w'ater or far up 
the tall cliffs, w'e shall find the samphire, 
a lather quamt umbel-bearer, whose 
solid stems and leaves become swollen 
and juicy, as is the case with many 
other seaside plants In some seaside 
places it has been so much gathered foi 
making into a pickle that it is no longer 
to be lound We might think it is a 
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1 "'“" THE RED ^ ~^THE SEA ASTER ' 

This plant is by no means confined to seaside districts, The sea aster, or sea starwort, found growing in great 
but grows in waste places and fields all over the abundance on our salt marshes, is frequently ugly and 
country The reddish-green leaves and the small pmlc unsightly through being covered with mud When 
flowers give the whole plant a reddish appearance, grown at higher levels it is quite l handsome plant 
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THE ploughmans spikenard 


Though this plant is not a seaside flower, it may often This plant has close relations, like the golden samphire, 
be seen growing near the sea on snen places as old that grow on the salt marshes and sca-chlTs, but tho 
walls and other dry spots Tho plant is very much ploughman's spikenard itself Is found on chalky banks, 
branched and very hairy Tt is by no means common, uotouly near the sea, but mland too ltgrows very erect. 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK 

w 

■» plant without leaves, for it appears to 
| be merely a much-branched and twiggy 
| stem with umbels of yellow flowers 
1 As a matter of fact, the flowers are 
| white, but they are so very small that 
they do not show up so strongly as the 
yellow pistils and foot-stalks Theie 
are leaves, too, and lather large wedge- 
shaped ones ; but they aie divided 
into three or five parts, and each of these 
parts, or leaflets, is again broken up 
into three v ery slender portions Every 
pait of the plant is thickened, and, 
except the flowers, the whole is of a 
blue-green tint It flowers from June to 
September, and after the petals have 
fallen the pistils grow into purplish fruits 

The Sea Campion 

Another plentiful plant that grows 
about the cliffs, and on the edges of 
fields that may be above them, is the 
sea campion Probably, when we see it, 
we shall think it is an old inland friend, 
the bladder campion, and we shall not 
be far wrong, for if it is not merely a 
seaside variety of that plant, it must 
have been so at no very distant date 
It has similar leaves and flowcis, but the 
stems are less erect than those of the 
bladder campion, and the white petals 
aie somewhat broadei Although the 
white flowers are most abundant m the 
early summer, vve may find them in 
plenty almost all through the year 

The Seaside Convolvulus 
Another plant that we shall recognise 
w ithout much description is the seaside 
convolvulus, because, although it is veiy 
distinct, its flowers and leaves are similar 
in shape to those of the field convolvulus, 
or small bindw ced Its stem runs under- 
ground like that of the bindweeds, but its 
slender st uus are shorter and rarely tw ine 
around other plants Its leaves, too, are 

shelter, more kidney-shaped and fleshy 
The flowers are a little larger than 
those of the'Smjil bindw t cd, and are pink 
or pale purple It flowers in summer, 
and will be found only on sandy shoies. 


Thi^Sea Holly 

On the sand above high water, or 
v hi ro rotk and sand meet, grows the 
•-v.t which is no holly .it all but 

a rt lotion of the samphire for it i. an 
urnki-b * ret It has ... 'hot t, thick, 
„ brandling stun, w.th bioad, round'-h 




OF NATURE" 

leaves that are thick and leathery, and 
then margms are cut into bold teeth that 
end in very sharp spines They are of a 
grey- green tint, and have the appearance 
of a “ bloom” upon them. _ The bluish- 
white flowers are without the foot-stalks 
that are so common among umbel- 
beaiers, so that they look more like a 
head of flow'ers, with two or three stiff 
leaves forming a sort of frill aiound them 

When we find them growing in sand 
so hot that we can scarcely bear our 
hand upon it, we shall understand the 
reason for then thick skin, which pre- 
vents all their moisture flying off, as 
it would do from a thin-skinned plant 

The Sea Buckthorn 

On sandy shores along the east coast, 
and extending south into Sussex, there 
grows in places a pretty shrub about 
eight feet m height, with drooping 
branches covered with egg-shaped and 
lance-shaped leaves that are dull green 
above and silvery-w'lnte beneath This 
is the sea buckthorn. 01 sallow- thorn 
It bears clusters of minute flowers from 
May to July, which are followed by 
orange-coloured berries 

These berries are rather acid, but in 
other countries they are made into jellies 
and sauces Some of the blanches are 
short, and end m long spines for the pro- 
tection of the plant. The sea buckthorn 
is not related to the true buckthorns 

The Tamarisk 

Along the shores of the south and east 
coasts we shall meet with the tamarisk, a 
small evergreen tree that is not Bi itish, 
but has been mtioduced from the south 
of Europe, because it i ndures the salt 
breezes so well. Its slender branches, J 
closely covered with minute leaves, j 
have a very light and featheiy appear- 3 
ance, and for half the j ear they end j 
in spikes of small pink flowers 1 he I 
tamausk is a decidedly pleasant adtli- j 
turn to our seaside districts. 1 

Higher up these sandy shores we I 
shall often sec great hillocks of -.and, I 
winch the wind blow ing in from the sea j 
has piled up, but the rain would bring all j 
the ratal back again if it w cu not for the f 
plints that grow upon it and hold it 1 
together with their mots Low -gt owing 
plants with their thick haves, such as 
gli'swirt, saltwort, <-ta Mite, ofichtj, 
and ehimotmle, com its surface, and 
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THE SEA BUCKTHORN 


THE GLASSWORT 


The sea buckthorn is a bushy shrub with leafy brandies The jointed glasswort, or marsh samphire, is abundant 
which end in thorns The leaves grow on short stalks, in the salt marshes around our coasts, and is sometimes 
and are dotted above and suLcry underneath The used for pickling’ in place of the samphire, some people 
flowers are green and the orange-coloured fruit is add. preferring it It was formerly used m raatcuig glass 



I t 1 

THE PRICKi^Y SALTWORT 
This hairy and rauch-b ranched plant, with its striped 



THE SEA BLITE 
Like the saltwort and the glasswort, the sea bhte 


and angular stem and priclUy leaves, rarely grows yields an impure carbonate of soda, formerly much 


higher than a foot It is common on sandy shores, and 
5 was once much used in preparing carbonate of soda 

* 5 *, \ 


used w the manufacture of glass It is common on 
muddy seashores, and has a reddish hue m winter 
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' FANCY DRESSES THAT COST NOTHING 



An excellent Idea for a winter afternoon is to organise a children’s fancy-dress tea-party The costumes need 
not cost anything They should be made up from things found in the house All the dresses shown in 
the pictures on this page are made up in tins way On page 4133 we read about Valkyries, and in the first 
picture here we see a Valkyrie, with helmet and breastplate made of cardboard, the armour of the knight in 
the fourth picture being made of similar material, covered with silver paper from tea-packets The second 
picture shows a scarecrow , and in the third we see Santa Claus, with hair and beard tof cotton-wool 
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In the first of these pictures we see Peter Pan and Wendy, whose costumes are easily made The children 
simply take off their shoes and stockings, and put on nightgowns over tbeir ordinary clothes In the middle 
picture is a dunce , and it is easy to dress for this character, as all that is needed is a dunce's cap. made out of a 
sheet of paper The child in the third picture is Cinderella All she needs for dress is a soiled Overall and a broom 



Tho boy in the first picture is made up as an ancient Briton His dress is a perambulator-rug, with a belt of 
browu paper, and a sword cutout of cardboard There is really no limit to the number of characters we can 
represent if we are at all ingenious The second picture shows Nell Gwynn A girl from a charity school, as 
shown m the third picture, gene rally meets with much applause, and often wins a prize, if prizes are awarded, for 
the best dress. The last picture shows how a peaceful schoolboy can easily be transformed into a bold, dashing 

pirate by the addition of a stockmghat, a cardboard s.vord, and a sash of some coloured material, orevenashawl 
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THE ADJECTIVE LETTER 


CYne of the very best games for the fireside 
v — / is the adjective letter, which can be 
played by any number of childien— the more 
the merrier Nothing can be simpler, 
but few tilings cause more hearty laughter 

All that need be done is for one member 
of the party to write a letter full of blank 
spaces These blank spaces should take the 
place of adjectives , and when the letter is 
ready the writer should call upon the party, 
one by one, for adjectives He should put 
the adjectives down in the order in which 
they are spoken The writer of the letter 
should not contribute adjectives himself, as 
the fun of the adjective letter lies in the quite 
accidental association of words A member 
of the party may, for instance, lrequently call 
himself or herself very unpleasant names, 
and the most ridiculous things come together 
when the blanks are filled up 

Here is a letter with blanks, which will 
show exactly how the game should be played 
Dear People, 

The new year has now begun its 

journey, and this is the time 
for making resolutions The future 

of our ‘ lives is before us, and we set 
out on a journey through another 

year, full of hope ahead, and the 
memory of a Christmas behind What 
a year the past has been 1 And what a 
year tins one is going to be i T onimy 

will be six , Nancy will be eight, and 

every member of this party 

will be a year older when this year 

is past That giant old Age, who 

captures us all, creeps slow ly on his way,* 

ready to seize us in his grip when 

something like a hundred more years 

have come and gone But let us make a 
resolution that will teirorise 
this enemy of childhood let us one 

and all agree, on this very day, to be 

true to the Children’s Encyclo- 
paedia, which keeps its readers young 

With such a friend no child can ever 

be old, and we few, we band 

of friends, will look fonvard and say to all 
the world that we will be 


With much love to all of you, my very 
people, I beg to sign myself, 

Your Fnend 

It is, of course, much more easy to write a 
letter about a particular party or a particular 
event, because the writer can make the letter 
much more interesting by bringing in the 
names of all the members of the party, or by 
referring to anything specially intei esting to 
them This letter, however, may be helpful at 
the beginning Here it is given with the blanks 
filled up The adjectives, which are printed 
in a different type, were all put m by chance 

Dear Happy People, 

The clean new year has now begun its 
rollicking journey, and this is the pretty time 
for making little i esolutions The high future 
of our glorious lives is before us, and we set 
out on a tender journey through another 
noisy year, full of s/npid hope ahead, and the 
memory of a fair Christmas behind What 
a dm k y ear the past has been > And w hat a 
blue year this one is going to be 1 DullT ommy 
will be six , lion id Nancy will be eight , and 
every simple metnbei of this giacious party 
will be a year older when this dignified year 
is past That grave giant Old Age, who 
captures us all, creeps slowly on his noble way, 
ready to seize us m his broad grip when 
something like a hundred more serene years 
have come and gone But let us make a 
slraightfonuaid resolution that will terrorise 
this grand enemy of childhood let us one 
and all agree, on tins very gieen day, to be 
tme to the beautiful Children’s Encyclo- 
paedia, which keeps its loving readers young 
With such a splendid friend no child can ever 
be old, and we joyful few, we gi ateful band 
of friends, will look forward, and say to all 
the stately world that vve will be bn/hant 
With much love to all of you, my very 
ridiculous people, I beg to sign myself, 

Your Pei feet Friend 

The longer the letter is, the more fun it is 
sure to give, and parties are not likely to 
get tired' of this sort of entertainment if the 
letters are drawn up so as to be personally 
miei esting to every member of the party 


THE GAME OF ORANGES AND LEMONS 
1 


N the game of oranges and lemons the two 
tallest players stand opposite each other 
with their clasped hands held up to make an 
arch Oue of these playeis is Orange and 
the other Lemon, but the rest of the players 
are not allowed to know which is which 
A line is then, formed m single file, and, as it 
passes under the arch, Orange and Lemon 
sing these words 

“Oranges and lemons, 

Say the bells ot St Clement’s ; 

You owe me five farthings, 

Say the bells of St Martin’s , 

When will vou pay me? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey ; 

When I grow rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch ; 

When will that be? 


Say the bells of Stepney , 

I'm sure I don't know*, 

Says tne Great Bell of Bow 
Here comes a light to light you to bed , 

Here comes a chopper to chop off your head 1 ” 
With the last words the arch descends on 
the player who is passing beneath, and he is 
a prisoner He is then asked, in a w lnsper, u 
he will be an orange or a lemon, and when 
he has replied in a wdnsper, he is sent to stand 
behind the one chosen The march now 
begins again, and when, one by one, all in 
the line have been served in tins way, a mark 
is placed on the floor, and all the oranges, 
holding to each other trom behind, pull 
against all the lemons The side that suc- 
ceeds in dragging the other side well over 
the mark on the floor wins the game 
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^ things to make 

and little pebbles are thickly embedded in 
a layer of sandstone, and look something like 
the plums and currants m a Christmas 
pudding When the pebbles are sharp and 
angular instead of rounded, as we sometimes 
notice, the rock is called breccia 

The rocks formed by fire are as varied as 
those that owe their construction to the 
action of water Granite we all know, 
whether it be red or grey, because it is the 
stone used for kerbs m all our towns and 
cities A pitch-like stone, varying m colour 
from green to brown and yellow, that may 
be seen in veins or masses bursting through 
other rocks in the Isle of Arran, is pitch- 
stone Basalt is easily recognised by its 
black, uniform colour and its curious 
structure, which is in columns, like the 
Giants’ Causeway, which we see on page 
4821, and the Isle of Stafla, in Scotland 

Very often we see crossing another rock a 
vein of a dull, dirty-green colour, streaked 
with brown or red This is the well-known 
serpentine that looks so beautiful when 
polished and made up into ornaments 
It is found usually with the limestone rocks 


AND THINGS TO 

The metamorphosed, _ . 

have, as might be supposed, an appearance £ 
something like both the other kinds of rock— | 
those formed by fire and those by water | 

There is a rock that looks like granite, but | 
the minerals of which it is composed are | 
arranged more or less m layers It has | 
been called stratified granite, but it is really 1 
gneiss Another rock, which has a slaty £ 
appearance at a distance, and consists of | 
layers of white quarts and mica, is known ns | 
mica-schist The thickness of the layers of | 
each mineral vary greatly, but mica-scfnst | 
always has an appearance that once recog- jj 
msed cannot be mistaken These are. the | 
two principal rocks of the metamorphose | 
class that occur in Britain | 

It is, of course, very difficult to give such | 
details as shall enable us to identify all the | 
different kinds of rocks found in the United | 
Kingdom, but the hints given should prove | 
useful And if when we travel or go for a | 
holiday we take a small geological map | 
with us, we shall be better equipped for | 
our recreation of identifying the various 8 
formations of rock through which we pass « 



A DAINTY MUSLIN 

T'he idea illustrated in picture 3 on the next 
1 page is a charming way of decorating 
short, Z'vhite, book-muslin curtains, and 
the wonderful thing about it is that there is 
no need to have the pattern drawn on to the 
material, because this kind of muslin is 
transparent enough to be seen through The 
pattern, winch is drawn on paper, is therefore 
pinned underneath the muslin, and the work 
done on top 

The particular design shown below', which 
is made from the honesty plant, is a repeating 
pattern — that is to say, we work one section 
and shift it along to continue, and the design 


WINDOW-CURTAIN 

We should cut it so that long threads are 
left to work with, and use a medium-sued 
darning-needle 

We must measure our window, cut the 
muslm to fit, and make the hem before we 
begin our pattern, which must be traced on 
to a sheet of note-paper lrom the picture, and 
outlined 111 ink With two pins it can be 
fixed underneath the muslin, on the left side, 
two inches above the hem 

We all knou the darning-stitch, U’hich is 
described on page 3723, that and ordinary 
running stitch is all we have to use. If we 
have forgotten how to darn, we should turn 




X , The pattern of the honesty design, exact size, to be pinned underneath the muslin as a guide 
is arranged to join on neatly, as indicated to page 3723, where it is fully explained 

Ihe best thread to use is white flax Now to begin we Ue a very tiny knot in 

thread— medium fine— at one penny a skem the thread, and put the needle in at point a 
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THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 




aud little pebbles are thickly embedded m 
a layer of sandstone, and look somethin-- like 
the Dlums and currants in a Christmas 
pudding When the pebbles are sharp and 
angular instead of rounded, as we sometimes 
nouce, the rock is called breccia 
The rocks formed by fire are as varied as 
those that owe their construction to the 
action of water Granite we all know, 
whether it be red or grey, because it is the 
stone used for kerbs in all our towns and 
cities A pitch-hke stone, van mg in coloui 
from green to brown and yellow, that may 
be seen m veins or masses bursting through 
other rocks in the Isle of Arran, is pitch- 
stone Basalt is easily recognised by its 
black, uniform colour and its curious 
structure, which is in columns, like the 
Giants’ Causeway, which we see on page 
4S21, and the Isle ot St.ifia, in Scotland 
Verv oiten u'e see crossing anothu rock a 
vein 01 a dull, dirty -green colour, streaked 
with brown or red fins is the well-known 
serpentine that looks so beautiful when 
polished and made up into ornaments 
It is found usually with the limestone rocks 


The metamorphosed, or changed, rocks 
have, as might be supposed, an appearance 
something like both the oilier kinds of rock— 
tho->e termed by fire and those hy water 
There is a rock that looks like granite, but 
the minerals of which it is composed 'ire 
arranged more or less in layers It has 
been called stratified granite, but it is really 
gneiss Another rock, which has a slaty 
appearance at a distance, and const -.ts of 
lasers of white quart/ and mica, ts known as 
mica-schist. The thickness ot the layers of 
each mineral vary greatly, but mica schist 
always has an appearance that once recog- 
nised cannot be mistaken These are the 
two principal rocks of the metamorphose 
class that occur in Britain 
It is, ot course, very difficult to give such 
details as shall enable us to identify .ill the 
different kinds of rocks found in the United 
Kingdom, hut the hints given should prove 
useful And if when we travel or go tor a 
holiday we take a small geological map 
with us, we shall be better equipped for 
our recreation of identifying the various 
formations of rock through winch we pass 
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A DAINTY MUSLIN WINDOW-CURTAIN 


'he idea illustrated in picture 3 on the next 
page is a charming way of decorating 
short, "white, book-muslin curtains, and 
the wonderful thing about it is that there is 
no need to have the pattern drawn on to the 
material, because this kind ot muslin is 
transparent enough to be seen through The 
pattern, which is drawn on paper, is theretore 
pinned underneath the muslin, and the work 
done on top 

The particular design shown below, which 
is made from the honesty plant, is a repeating 
pattern— that is to say, we w ork one section 
and shift it along to continue, and the design 


We should cut it so that long threads are 
left to work with, and use a medium-sized 
darning-needle 

Wc must me.usure our window, cut the 
muslin to fit, and make the hem before we 
begin our pattern, which must be traced on 
to a sheet of note-paper from the picture, and 
outlined in 111k With two puis it can be 
fixed underneath the muslin, on the left side, 
two inches above the hem 

We all know the darnmg-stitch, which is 
described on page 3723, that and ordinary 
running stitch is all we have to use It we 
have forgotten how to darn, we should turn 



1- The pattern of the honesty design, exact size, to be pinned underneath the muslin as a guide 
is arranged to jom on neatly, as indicated to page 3723, where it is fully explained 

The best thread to use is white flax Now to begin we tie a very tiny knot in 

thread— medium fine— at one penny a skein the thread, and put the needle in at point a 
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f MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 
A 
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great deal of amusement and instruction 
is to bt obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power ot each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees aie 
wonderfully varied in weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 1 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be made at toss the trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so th.it the 
difiercnt parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be prov ided 

WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 
Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained m different ways Ot course, it we 
live in the country, especially m the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where tices are being 
felled, we may get permission to take sections 
from the trees Hut it is astonishing how 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
m saw-mills, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so oil 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate 
Wlnle it is especially to bt desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of tile 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 
Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as vve can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great sue is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mail- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of course, the collection is much more 
presentable if every piece of wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture , but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet ot thick 
paper orcard that has a neat oval opening cut 
in it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists' shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 
We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in siae, as they will look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
m a box or letter-case A Hy-leaf of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged Upon this sheet, too, should be 
written the name of the tree from which the 


wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of wood is generally put The 
more interesting and extc-nsive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the move valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 
To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, both in appearance 
and m value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts of the plain card or paper may be 
decorated m some neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention from the specimen itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photograplis or good printed pictures of the 
different trees represented m our museum ol 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, it we 
live in tile country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens ot the woods oi the different trees that 
grow in our own neighbourhood. I lien from 
time to time we can arrange our specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition. Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally, are often to 
be found m the distnels where our triends 
live, and so, by getting these friends interested 
in our colleclion, we mnv obtain some new 
specimens troin them. This is a speci illy 
good scheme if we have friends living abroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged in a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to the families of 
the different trees There are the conifers, or 
pme family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian sp/uce 
hr, the ordinary white deal ot the carpenters , 
Weymouth pine, used much by builders ; the 
Scots pine, or yellow 1 deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building ; and the well- 
know n yew, formerly employed in the making 
of bow’s for our English archers 
Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from (lie woods ot trees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser m texture 
than the wood of trees of the pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful ot all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which i, valu- 
able on account of the tact that it will not split 
or warp ; the ash, a tough, elastic w'ood used 
much by carnage-builders and for oars , die 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry 1 , and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
umber, the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood, the whitethorn, yellowish white m 
colour , the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a reddish wood ; sycamore, used for 
machinery and in the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish m colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and iia/el All these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining and 
keeping carefully in our timber collection ( . , 





MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 


A ciu'.A'i deal of amusement and instruction 
'**■ is to be obtained from a collection of 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power ot each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied m weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be nmdcnc/oji tin trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections tail readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so that the 
different patts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

"WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 

Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained m different ways Of course, if we 
live in the country, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where trees are being 
felled, vve may get permission to take sections 
from the trees But it is astonishing how 
many' really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
in saw-nulls, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate 
Wlule it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 

Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great sue is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of v course, the collection is much more 
presentable if every piece of wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture , but this may' be e.isily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet of thick 
paper or card that has a neat oval opening cut 
in it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 

We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in sue, as they' will look much neater if 
they aie, and can be kept one above another 
in a box or letter-case A fly-leaf of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged Upon this sheet, too, should be 
written the name of the tree front which the 


wood comes, and the use to which the 
p.uiiuil.ir kincf of wood is generally put. The 
more interesting and extensive* the tacts we* 
cm write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 
To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, botli in appearance 
and in value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts of the plain catd or paper may be 
decorated in sonic neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention from the specimen itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photographs 01 good printed pictures of the 
different trees represented m our museum of 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live in the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods ot the different trees that 
grow m our own neighbourhood I hen from 
tune to time we can arrange out specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally, are often to 
be found in the districts where our inends 
live, and so, by getting these lnends interested 
in our colleciion, we may obtain some new 
specimens from them This is a specially 
good scheme if we have friends living aoroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged m a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to tile families ot 
the difterent trees There are the conifers, or 
pine family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the ordinary white deal of the carpenters , 
Weymouth pine, used much by builders , the 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building , and the well- 
know » yew, formerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 
Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods of frees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser in texture 
than the wood of trees of the pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful of all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which u valu- 
able on account of the fact that it will not split 
or warp , the ash, a tough, elastic wood used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , die 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
timber , the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood; the whitethorn, yellowish white in 
colour , the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a reddish wood , sycamore, used for 
machinery and in the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel AH these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining and 
keeping carefully in our timber collection . 
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MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 


A great deal of amusement and instruction 
**■ is to be obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power ot each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied m weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be made acioss the trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be saw n A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so that the 
different parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

“WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 

Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained in different ways Of course, if we 
live m the country, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where trees are being 
felled, we may get permission to take sections 
from the trees But it is astonishing how 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
in saw-mills, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us w ith some specimens, at any rate 
Wilde it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 

Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great size is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of ‘'course, the collection is much more 
presentable it every piece ot wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture ; but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet of thick 
paper or card that has a neat oval opening cut 
m it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 

We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
m size, as they vvill look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
in a box or letter-case A fly-leat of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged. Upon this sheet, too, should be 
written the name of the tree from which the 


wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of w ood is generally put The 
more interesting and extensive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 
To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, both in appearance 
and in value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts of the plain card or paper may be 
decorated in some neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention front the specimen itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photograplis or good printed pictures of the 
different trees represented in our museum of 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live in the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods of the different trees that 
grow in our own neighbourhood. Then from 
time to time we can arrange our specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally, are often to 
be found m the districts where our friends 
live, and so, by gettmgtbese friends interested 
m our colleciion, we may obtain some new' 
specimens from them. This is a specially 
good scheme if we have friends living aDroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged in a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to the families of 
the different trees There are the conifers, or 
pine family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the 01 dinary w hite deal of the carpenters , 
Weymouth pine, used much by builders , the 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, ust d 
for house and boat building, and the well- 
know n yew, formerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 
Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods of irees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser in texture 
than the wood of trees of the pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful of all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which 1, valu- 
able on account of the fact that it w ill not split 
or warp , the ash, a tough, elastic wood, used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , the 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
timber , the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood , the whitethorn, yellowish w hite in 
colour, the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a reddish wood ; sycamore, used for 
machinery and in the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour; 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel All these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining and 
keeping carefully in our timber collection «. 
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MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 



A GREAr dealot amusement and instruction 
is to be obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power of each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied in weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be madeae/tuf the trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so that the 
different parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

"WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 

Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained in different ways Of course, if we 
live in the country, especially m the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where tiees are being 
felled, W'e may get permission to take sections 
from the trees But it is astonishing how 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained lor nothing at all 
in saw-mills, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate. 
Whde it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 

Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great size is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of 1 course, the coffection is much more 
presentable if every piece of wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that w e should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture , but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet of thick 
paper or card that h,is a neat oval opening cut 
in it, just like the opening in a mount "for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 

We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in size, as they will look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
in a box or letter-case A Hy-leaf of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it dean and 
undamaged Upon this sheet, too, should be 
written the name of the tree from which the 



wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of wood is generally put. The 
more interesting and extensive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 
To (he clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, both in appearance 
and m value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts ot the plain card or paper may be 
decorated in some neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention trom the specimen Itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in couise of time, 
photogiaphs or good printed pictures of the 
diffeient trees represented m our museum of 
woods, tlie collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live in the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods of the different trees that 
grow in our own neighbourhood 1 lien from 
time to time we can arrange our specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally, are often lo 
be found in the districts where our friends 
live, and so, by getting these friends interested 
in our collection, we may obtain some new 
specimens from them This is a specially 
good scheme if we have friends living noroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged m a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to the families ot 
the different trees There are the conifers, or 
pine family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the ordinary white deal of the carpenters , 
Weymouth pine, used much by builders , the 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building , and the well- 
know n yew', formerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 
Then tfiere are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods of irees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser in texture 
than the wood of trees of the pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful of all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which i, valu- 
able on account of the fact that it will not split 
or warp , the ash, a tough, elastic wood used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , die 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
timber , the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood , the whitethorn, yellowish white m 
colour , the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a 1 eddish wood, sycamore, used lor 
machinery and in the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel All these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining- and 
keeping carefully in our timber collection 
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MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 


A great deal of amusement and instruction 
is to be obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power ot each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied in weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye arid that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be made no the trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so that the 
different parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

“WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 
Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained in different way s Of course, if we 
live m the country, especially m the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where trees are being 
felled, we may get permission to take sections 
from the trees But it is astonishing hovv 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
in saw-nulls, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate 
Wli'le it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 
Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great sue is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of course, the collection is much more 
presentable if every piece ot wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture , but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood dow n upon a sheet of thick 
paper or card that has a neat oval opening cut 
m it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts tor our wood 
We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in sue, as they will look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
m a box or letter-case A ily-leaf of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged. Upon this sheet, too, should be 
written the name of the tree from whteh the 
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wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of wood is generally put The 
more interesting and extensive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 
To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, both in appearance 
and in value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts of the plain card or paper may be 
decorated in some neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention from the specimen itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photographs or good printed pictures ot the 
different trees represented in our museum of 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live in the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by’ keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods of the different trees that 
grow in our own neighbourhood Then from 
time to time we can arrange our specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally’, are oflen to 
be found m the districts where our friends 
live, and so, by getting these friends interested 
m our collection, we mav obtain some new 
specimens from them This is a specially 
good scheme it we have friends living aoroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged in a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to the families ot 
the different trees There are the conifers, or 
pine family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the 01 dinary white deal of the carpenters , 

\V eymoutli pine, used much by builders ; ihe 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building, and the vv ell- 
know n yew, lormerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 
Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods ot (rees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser in texture 
than the wood of trees of tile pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful ot all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which i^ valu- 
able on account of the fact that it w ill not split 
or warp ; the ash, a tough, elastic wood, used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , (he 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut ; the beech, a very hard 
timber, die hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood , the whitethorn, yellowish white in 
colour, the box and pear, used by engrav era ; 
maple, a reddish vv ood , sycamore, used lor 
machinery and m the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel All these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining ami 
keeping rarefuilv in our timber collection < 
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MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 



A great deal of amusement and instruction 
is to be obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power ot each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied in weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be made an oss the trunk, and they should be 
thin enough for the light to pass thiough 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be dry it should be damped, so that the 
different parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

"WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 

Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained m different ways Of course, if we 
live in the country especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where trees are being 
felled, we may get permission to take sections 
from the trees But it is astonishing how 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
m saw-nulls, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops, and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate. 
Wlule it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthw lse are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 

Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great size is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of ' course, the collection is much more 
presentable if every piece of wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture . but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet of thick 
paper or card that has a neat oval opening cut 
m it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if vv e can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 

We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in size, as they will look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
in a box or letter-case A tly-leaf of paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged. Upon this sheet, too, should be 
w ntten the name of the tree from which the 


wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of wood is generally put. The 1 
more interesting and extensive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a j 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION j 

To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection,' both m appearance 
and in value, will occur For instance, the ! 
mounts of the plain card or paper may be 1 
decorated m some neat way that will not dis- 
tinct attention from the specimen itself i 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photographs or good printed pictures ot the 
different trees represented m our museum of 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live m the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods of the different trees that 
giovvin our own neighbourhood Then from 
tune to tune we can arrange our specimens 
round a loom, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition. Trees that 
do not grow where we live, and whose woods j 
ue are unable to obtain locally, are often to 
be found in the districts where our triends 
live, and so, by getting these friends inteiested 
in oui collection, we may obtain some new 
specimens fioni them This is a specially 
good scheme if we have friends living abroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN J 
Our woods should, of course, be classified 
—that is, arranged in a proper order, and the E 
proper older is according to the families of | 
the different trees There are the conifers, or | 
pine family It includes the silver fir, a while 
deal used for floors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the ordinary white deal of the carpenters , 
Weymouth pme, used much by builders , the 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building , and the well- 
know n > ew, formerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 
Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods of irees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be lound much denser in texture 
than the wood of tiees ot the pine family 
There is the oak, the most useful of all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood which li valu- 
able on account of the fact that it will not split 
or warp , the ash, a tough, elastic wood used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , die 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
timber , the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood , the whitethorn, yellowish white m 
coloui , the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a reddish wood ; sycamore, used for 
machinery and in the manufacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel AH these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining and g 
keeping carefully in our timber collection . 


MAKING A COLLECTION OF WOODS 


A great deal of amusement and instruction 
is to be obtained from a collection ot 
different kinds of woods, and such a collection 
it is within the power of each one of us to 
make The woods of the different trees are 
wonderfully varied in weight and solidity and 
marking, and by preparing sections of these 
we have a collection that is pleasing to the 
eye and that need take up very little room 
in the house 

Sections of wood for our collection should 
be mad e across the trunk, and they should be 
tlnn enough for the light to pass through 
With a little practice such sections can readily 
be sawn A good saw is necessary, and if the 
wood be drytt should be damped, so that the 
different parts of the material may hold 
together and a smooth section be provided 

"WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS 

Specimens for our collection may be 
obtained in different ways Of course, if we 
live m the country, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods where trees are being 
felled, we may get permission to take sections 
from the trees. But it is astonishing how 
many really excellent and serviceable speci- 
mens are to be obtained for nothing at all 
in saw-nulls, timber-yards, cabinet-making 
establishments, carpenters’ shops and so on 
In fact, almost any place where different kinds 
of wood are used and dealt with is sure to 
provide us with some specimens, at any rate. 
Wkde it is especially to be desired that our 
sections should be across the trunk of the 
tree, if this is difficult or impossible, sections 
cut lengthwise are by no means to be despised 

HOW TO MOUNT THE WOODS 

Our specimens should be as complete as 
possible — that is, the sections should be as 
large as we can obtain and conveniently store , 
but great size is not essential, and quite small 
sections a few inches square are quite large 
enough to show the characteristics and mark- 
ings of the different woods It is not 
necessary to mount the specimens, although, 
of ' course, the collection is much more 
presentable if every piece of wood is properly 
mounted 

It is necessary that we should be able to hold 
the wood up to the light and see its tex- 
ture , but this may be easily done if we gum 
or glue the wood down upon a sheet ot thick 
paper or card that has a neat oval opening cut 
m it, just like the opening in a mount for a 
photograph In fact, if we can afford to buy 
them, photograph mounts, which may be 
purchased at any photographic shop and 
at most chemists’ shops, would make ad- 
mirable mounts for our wood 

We should see to it that, as far as possible, 
our specimens and their mounts are uniform 
in size, as they will look much neater if 
they are, and can be kept one above another 
in a box or letter-case A tly-leaf ot paper 
should be pasted on to each mount and 
folded over the specimen to keep it clean and 
undamaged Upon this sheet, too, should be 
w ntten the name ot the tree from which the 


wood comes, and the use to which the 
particular kind of w ood is generally put The 
more interesting and extensive the facts we 
can write down and keep attached to a 
specimen, the more valuable does it become 

IMPROVING THE COLLECTION 

To the clever boy or girl, many ways of 
improving the collection, both in appearance 
and m value, will occur For instance, the 
mounts of the plain card or paper may be 
decorated m some neat way that will not dis- 
tract attention from the specimen itself 
Then, if we can obtain, in course of time, 
photographs or good printed pictures of the 
different tiees represented in our museum of 
woods, the collection will be much more 
instructive 

It will be very interesting, too, if we 
live in the country, to have a collection 
within a collection, by keeping together speci- 
mens of the woods of the different trees that 
gi ow in our own neighbourhood 1 hen front 
time to time we can arrange our specimens 
round a room, and thus provide our friends 
with an entertaining exhibition Trees that 
do not grow' where we live, and whose woods 
we are unable to obtain locally, are often to 
be found in the districts where our friends 
live, and so, by getting these friends interested 
m our colled ion, we may obtain some new 
specimens from them This is a specially 
good scheme if we have friends living abroad 

SOME WOODS TO OBTAIN 

Our woods should, of course, be classified 
■—that is, arranged in a proper order, and the 
proper order is according to the families of 
the different trees There are the conifers, or 
pme family It includes the silver fir, a white 
deal used for Boors , the Norwegian spruce 
fir, the ordinary white deal of the carpenters , 
Weymouth pine, used much by builders , ihe 
Scots pine, or yellow deal , the larch, used 
for house and boat building , and the well- 
know n yew, formerly employed in the making 
of bows for our English archers 

Then there are the various kinds of leaf 
woods, as distinct from the woods of irees 
that have needle-shaped leaves, like the pines 
These will be found much denser in texture 
than the wood of trees of the pme family. 

There is the oak, the most useful of all our 
timber trees , the elm, a wood winch i-> valu- 
able on account ot the fact that it will not split 
or warp , the ash, a tough, elastic wood, used 
much by carriage-builders and for oars , the 
wood of the various fruit-trees, such as plum, 
cherry, and chestnut , the beech, a very hard 
timber, the hawthorn, a reddish-white 
wood, the whitethorn, yellowish white in 
colour, the box and pear, used by engravers , 
maple, a reddish wood ; sycamore, used for 
machinery and in the mnnuiacture of char- 
coal , alder, another wood reddish in colour , 
walnut, willow, silver poplar, aspen, birch, 
elder, and hazel Ail these have their own 
peculiar colours and markings and charac- 
teristics, and are well worth obtaining awl 
keeping carefully in our timber collection 
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PROVERB GAMES FOR THE FIRESIDE 


T here are a number of sntei csling games 
with proverbs that will give much fun at 
an evening party or at any time that a 
number of friends are met together We 
read of one such game on page 230, and 
there is another somewhat similai, in which 
tlie task set is for one player to guess a 
proverb that has been decided npon by the 
other members of the party who are present 

CRYING PROVERBS 
■"The game of Crying Proverbs is played 
* in the following way One player 
retires from the room, while the others 
settle upon some proverb, and each takes 
one word of the sentence Then the player 
outside comes m, and, at a signal, all the 
others call out their words at one moment 
From this hubbub of mi\ed sounds the 
player from outside has to try to learn the 
proverb that has been selected If at first 
he does not succeed, the proverb can be 
cried out again and again, until he does 
guess it or gives up in despair 
Of course, there are a number of points to 
be considered that add to the difficulty and 
consequently to the amusement of the game 
It is better not to choose a proverb that has 
m it some distinctive key-word, for if the 
guesser hears this he is likely to answer 
correctly at once For example, the word 
“ broth ” would at once suggest “ Too many 
cooks spoil the broth ” lhen it is wise to 
choose a fairly long proverb, so as to have as 
many players as possible calling out thew'ords, 
rendering the sounds the more confusing 

ACTING PROVERBS 
Tn this game each player takes it in turn to be 
1 the actor, and he has to go through some 
actions which will suggest a proverb The 
other players watch him, and try, from what 
they see him do, to guess his proverb For 
instance, the action ot c ewing w'ould suggest 
‘‘A stitch in time saves nine ” Carrying a 


cup vei y carefully across a room would ft 1611 ’ 1 
“ A full cup must be carried steadily. > A 
pebble rolled along on the ground, and then 
picked up and looked at as though something 
were expected to be found upon it, would be 
“ A rolling stone gathers no moss” I here 
is, of course, good scope for ingenuity here 

PROVERB GAMES ON PAPER 
’"There are several proverb games that are 
•* played with penul and paper A good 
game to play round the fire is for each 
player to write upon a slip of paper the 
vowels only ot some popular and well-known 
proverb The papers are then exchanged, 
and everybody has to try to discover the 
proverb of which he has only the vowels 
Here is an example 1 e a o a a a e a a 1 
This looks rather tormidable, but it is really 
the skeleton of the proverb “Give a dog a 
bad name and hang lum ” If this game is 
thought too difficult, we may play a similar 
game by taking well-known proverbs and 
omitting every other letter or every third 
letter 

Another similar game is to break up a 
short proverb into its letters and arrange 
these m alphabetical order, thus d d e e e e 
g 1 n n n o o s s w w. If it is considered too 
difficult, one w'ord may be given of die 
proverb as a key For instance, tn this 
example the word “weeds” might be 
given The whole proverb is “ Weeds need 
no sowing ” 

At a proverb party a good puzzle is this 
We is do 

This lepresentsa well-known proverb m an 
abbreviated form That will be a clever 
boy or girl who guesses the solution without 
having heard it before. The proverb 
represented is 

“ Well begun is half done ” 

In all these proverb games it is essential that 
the proverbs chosen should be really popular 
ones that are quite w'dl-known to most people 


SOLUTION OF THE 


\Y 7 c read on page 5112 how Kenneth was 
** ofleied a prize by fits father 1/ he solved 


prize by 

a curious puzzle lie 
tried for a long time 
before lie could do it, 
but just before bedtime 
c lme he was successful, 
and his father was verv 
pleased If w e wish to do 
w hat Kenneth did, this is 
how we must proceed 
Prolong the lines a is 
and c d to meet at the 
point a ; and also the lines 


SQUARE PUZZLE ON PAGE 5132 

along the straight lines p r and Q u, we shall 
have four pieces which fit together into a 
square, as shown in the 



second diagram The 
original figure was built 
up of rows of squares, 
beginning with a row of 
nine The puz/le is solved 

m exactly the same way 
if we begin with a 
row containing any odd 
numbei of squares, the 
successive rows each 
containing two squares 


i: v and g it to meet at q T hen, along the line 
a G, me exure A k equ il to n r It we now cut 

SOLUTIONS OF THt, PLANT PUZZLES ON PAGE 5108 

I In the hommcaJ puzzle game Oil | . l?e 5 roS, 
i I descriptions we-re given ot six |,fc. re nt 


1 


V )' r i 


from the descriptions given. The correct 

, , , - _ solutions are- as follows 1, Bladderw rack ; 

plants, and wo had to name these pi , nt> c f 2 , Mushroom . .Sweet sce-nted vernal grass , 
such varied characters, itses, and appc- ra( ux. 4, Hyacinth ; 5, Wheat *6, Cocoauut palin, 

THtt . FXt Till >C> H> >1AK«. A .,[. Tll , TO , M 


How the square was made 

few er than the previous row, so that we alway x 
now cut arrive at a single square top and bottom 
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1 THE CHILD’S BOOK ,OF STORIES 


and the odours of the willows that dip 
into said waters, and the white clouds 
that float high over the giant trees 
And I leave to children the long, long 
days to be merry m, m a thousand ways, 
ani the Night, and the Moon, and the 
tram of the Milky Way to wonder at, 
but subject, nevertheless, to the rights 
heieinafter given to lovers , and I give 
to each child the right to choose a star 
that shall be his, and I direct that the 
child’s father shall tell him the name of 
it, in ordei that the child shall always 
remember the name of that star after 
he has learned and forgotten astronomy 
I devise to boys jointly all the 
useful idle fields and commons where 
ball may be played, and all snow-clad 
lulls where one may coast, and all 
streams and ponds where one may 
skate, to have and to hold the same for 
the period of their boyhood And all 
meadows, with the clovei -blooms and 
butterflies thereof , and all woods, with 
their appurtenances of squirrels, and 
whining birds, and echoes, and strange 
noises , and all distant places which 
may be visited, together with the adven- 
tures there found, I do give to said boys 
to be theirs And I give to said boys 
each his own place at the fireside at 
night, with all pictures that may be 
seen m the burning wood or coal, to 


enjoy without let or hindrance, and 
without any incumbrance of cares 
To lovers I devise their imaginary 
world, with whatevei they may need, 
as the stars of the sky, the red, 
red roses by the wall, the snow of 
the hawthorn, the sweet strains of 
music, or aught else they may desire to 
figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love 
To young men jointly, being joined 
m a brave, mad crowd, I devise 
and bequeath all boisterous, inspiring 
sports of rivalry I give to them the 
disdain of weakness, and undaunted 
confidence in their own strength 
Though they are rude and rough, I 
leave to them alone the power of making 
lasting friendships, and of possessing 
companions, and to them I give all 
merry songs and brave choruses to sing, 
with smooth voices to troll them forth 
And to those who are no longer 
children, or youths, or loveis, I leave 
Memory, and I leave to them the 
volumes of the poems of Burns and 
Shakespeare, and of other poets, if there 
are others, to the end that they may 
live the old days over again freely and 
fully, without tithe or diminution , and 
to those who are no longer childien, or 
youths, 01 lovers, I leave, too, the know- 
ledge of what a rare, rare world it is 


THE MUSIC OF THE WILLING HEART 


A poor old fiddler was trudging late 
one night through Epping Forest, 
when a little man in a red cap met him 
" I want you to come and play at a 
wedding dance,” he said 

“ I'm sorry, sir,” said the fiddler , 
“ but I and my fiddle aie too old for 
that sort of thing What with my 
rheumatics and my broken instrument, I 
can only make such a scieeching noise 
that people are glad to give me a penny 
to stop playing and go away ” 

“ Never mind,” said the little man 
“ If you will only play with a willing 
heart, you'll play well enough » ” 

He took the old fiddler to a lighted 
cave in the depth of the wood, and 
then led him down an underground 
passage, w r hich opened out into a 
splendid hall Hundreds of pretty 
little fairies came dancing with delight 
round the poor old fiddler, crying 
_ “ Do play us a waltz 1 We have 


never heard a v'altz 1 Do play for us ' ” 
Remembering that it was only a 
willing heart that they wanted, the old 
beggar put his old fiddle undei his chm 
and began to play To his surprise, his 
aim and fingers became as strong and 
supple as a young man’s, and his broken 
fiddle gave out a tone of wondeiful 
beauty Rocking himself to and fro 
with joy at the fine music which he was 
making, he played for hours and hours 
without feeling the least fatigue , and 
when he had played every tune that he 
could remember, one of the fairies said 
“ Willing heart shall have a willing 
hand Henceforward you shall always 
play as well as you- played to-night ! ” 
When the old fiddler woke up next 
morning, he found that he had become 
an excellent violinist, and that he had 
grown about forty years younger , while 
his cheap fiddle had "turned into a 
magnificent violin with a splendid tone 
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? MORE ADVENTURES OF BRER RABBIT 


MR BUZZARD FOOLS BRER FOX 

W hen' Mr Buzzard found that Bier 
Rabbit had got away, as ue read 
on page 4643, he thought he'd stay by 
the hollow tree and get some fun out 
of Brer Ron Very soon Brer Fox came 
tunning up with a* great axe 

“ Old man Rabbit’s lung mighty still 
in the hole,” says Mr Buzzard, with a 
grm “ I reckon he’s taking a nap.” 

“ Then I’m going to wake lum up," 
says Brer Fox 

I-Ie flung off his coat, and grabbed the 
axe, and began to slash away like mad 
at the tiee And Mr Buzzard he just 
danced round and kept on shouting 
“ Go \t, Brei Fox 1 Go it ' You’ll 
get old man Rabbit sure enough You'll 
get him 1 ” 

Brer Fox he slashed away at the hole 
for all he was worth till he’d pretty 
well cut right through the tree 

“ I’ll have him,” he cried, “ if I have 
to tear the w’hole tree up ' ” 

But as he stopped to get his breath, 
he saw old Mr. Buzzard quietly laughing 
behind his back, and he smelt a rat. 




BRER FOX BEGAN TO SLASH AWAY LIKF MAD 

“ Just peep in the hole now, Mr 
Buzzard,” says he, in a polite voice, 

“ and see what old man Rabbit’s doing ” 
Mr Buzzard came and put his head 


right m the hole, and Brer Fox grabbed 
both his wings and held him down. 

” Lemme go, Brer Fox ! ” says Mr. 
Buzzaid “ Lemme go, I say, or Brer 
Rabbit'll get off ' ” 

“ You’ve been fooling me,” says Brer 
Fox “ There’s no rabbit in that hole 1 ” 
Mr Buzzard then told Brer Fox how 
Brer Rabbit had tricked lum 
“ That’s neither here nor there,” says 
Brer Fox ” I left you to watch this 
hole, and you went and let Brer Rabbit 
go, and then you went and fooled me 
Now I’m going to make you pay for it ” 

“ Oh, please do let me go 1 ” says Mr 
Buzzard. “ My old woman's waiting 
for me ” 

” Yout old woman can wait and wait,” 
says Brei Fox', “ but she’s never going 
to see you again, for I’ll finish you off 
right now.” 

With that he let go of Mr Buzzard's 
wungs and grabbed him by the tail 
feathers, and tried to swing him up in 
the air and dash lum to the ground 
But Mr Buzzard was beginning to - 
moult, and his tail feathers came out in I 
Brer Fox’s paw's, and he flew up above 
the trees quick as lightning and sailed 
off home. So Brer Fox was fooled again 

MR BUZZARD SCARES BRER RABBIT 

T ire next morning Brer Rabbit met 
Mi Buzzard, and they got talking 
friendly together Bier Rabbit told 
Mr Buzzard how he’d made Brer Fox 
his riding-horse, and Mr Buzzard told 
Brer Rabbit how he’d fooled Brer Fox 
" You’re mighty clever, Brer Rabbit,” 
says Mr Buzzard, “ and I reckon I’m 
mighty clever, too Suppose we go into 
partnership ? ” 

Brer Rabbit agreed, and the tw'o of 
them set to work, and at the end of a 
year they had got a good bit of money 
together But when the time came to 
divide it, Mr Buzzard didn’t get any- 
thing All the money had disappeared 
Brer Rabbit made out that he w’as m a 
w'orse fix than Ins partner Mr Buz- 
zard said nothing, but he did a mighty 
lot of thinking And one day he came 
and told Brer Rabbit that he’d found a 
gold-mine on the other side of the river 
“ You come with me, Brer Rabbit,” 
says Mr Buzzard “ I’ll scratch out the 
gold, and then you can pick it up ” 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF BRER RABBIT 


MR BUZZARD FOOLS BRER FOX 

W hen Mr Buzzard found that Brer 
Rabbit had got away, as we read 
on page 4643, he thought he’d stay by 
the hollow' tree and get some fun out 
of Brer Fox Very soon Brer Fox came 
running up with a great axe 

“ Old man Rabbit’s lying mighty still 
in the hole,” says Mr Buzzard, with a 
grin “ I reckon he’s taking a nap.” 

“ Then I’m going to wake him up,” 
says Brer Fox 

He flung off his coat, and grabbed the 
axe, and began to slash away like mad 
at the tiee And Mr Buzzard he just 
danced round and kept on shouting 
“ Go it, Bier Fox ’ Go it ' You’ll 
get old man Rabbit sure enough You’ll 
get him 1 ” 

Brer Fox he slashed away at the hole 
for all he w r as worth till he’d pietty 
well cut right through the tree 

“ I’ll have him,” he cued, “ if I have 
to tear the whole tree up * ” 

But as he stopped to get his breath, 
he saw old Mr. Buzzard quietly laughing 
behind his back, and he smelt a rat. 



BRER FOX BEGAN TO SLASH AWAY L1KF MAD 

“ Just peep in the hole now, Mr. 
Buzzard,” says he, m a polite voice, 

“ andseervhat old man Rabbit’s doing " 

Mr Buzzard came and put his head 
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light in the hole, and Brer Fox grabbed 
both his wings and held him down. 

“ Lemme go, Brer Fox 1 ” says Mr 
Buzzard “ Lemme go, I say, or Brer 
Rabbit’ll get off 1 ” 

“ You’ve been fooling me,” says Brer 
Fox “ There’s no rabbit m that hole 1 ” 
Mr Buzzard then told Brer Fox how 
Brer Rabbit had tricked him 

“ That’s neither here 1101 there,” says 
Brei Fox “ I left you to w'atch this 
hole, and you went and let Brer Rabbit 
go, and then you w’ent and fooled me 
Now I’m going to make you pay for it ” 
“ Oh, please do let me go * ” says Mr 
Buzzard “ My old woman’s waiting 
for me ” 

“ Your old woman can wait and wait,” 
says Brer Fox, “ but she’s never going 
to see you again, for I’ll finish you off 
light now'” 

With that he let go of Mr Buzzard’s 
wings and grabbed him by the tail 
feathers, and tiled to swing him up m 
the air and dash him to the ground 
But Mr Buzzard was beginning to 
moult, and his tail feathers came out in 
Brer Fox’s paws, and he flew' up above 
the tiees quick as lightning and sailed 
off home So Brei Fox was fooled again 

MR BUZZARD SCARES BRER RABBIT 

T he next morning Brer Rabbit met 
Mr Buzzard, and they got talking 
friendly together Brer Rabbit told 
Mr Buzzard how he’d made Brer Fox 
his riding-horse, and Mr Buzzard told 
Brer Rabbit how he’d fooled Brer Fox 
“ You’re mighty clever, Bier Rabbit,” 
says Mr Buzzard, “ and I reckon I’m 
mighty clever, too Suppose we go into 
partnership ? ” 

Brer Rabbit agreed, and the two of 
them set to work, and at the end of a 
yeai they had got a good bit of money 
together But when the time came to 
divide it, Mi Buzzard didn’t get any- 
thing All the money had disappeared. 

Brer Rabbit made out that he w’as m a 
worse fix than ins paitner Mr Buz- 
zard said nothing, but he did a mighty 
lot of thinking And one day he came 
and told Brer Rabbit that he’d found a 
gold-mme on the other side of the river. 

“ You come with me, Brer Rabbit,” 
says Mr Buzzard “ I’ll scratch out the 
gold, and then you can pick it up " 









GELERT, THE FAITHFUL DOG 


<§r 


I^ing John of England had not 
much affection to spare for any- 
one But there were two beings he 
leally lo\ed — his beautiful daughter, 
Joan, and his splendid greyhound, 
Gelert And when Joan mained 
Llewelyn, the Prince of Wales, he gave 
them Gelert as a w edding gift Prince 
Ilewelyn was a great hunter, and he, 
too, soon got to love the noble hound 
sinceiely 

The first day be took Gelert out with 
him, the giey hound chased a stag from 
Carnarvon to a lock — which is now 
called Beth Gclei t — where the stag fell 
dead from exhaustion 

Gelert was always the first hound to 
appear when Prince Llewelyn blew his 
hunting -horn at the castle gate But 
one morning the greyhound did not 
answer the call Putting the horn to 
Ins lips, the prince again blew long 
and loudly, and then called, “ Gelert, 
Gelert ' ” But the hound did not 
come, and, being unable to wait any 
longer, his master rode off to the hunt 

That day, however, he had little 
sport, for Gelert was not there. Tired, 
disappointed, and angiy, he returned 
to his castle, and as he entered the gate 
the dog came bounding out with his 
mouth dripping with blood There 
was a strange look in the eyes of the 
hound, which told the punce that 
something dreadful had occurred 

“ Has he gone mad, and killed some- 
body ? ” he exclaimed. 

A terrible suspicion flashed across 
his mind Princess Joan had a little 
son a year old, and when Gelert was 
not out hunting he was always to be 


found by the child’s side. Prince 
Llewelyn rushed toward the room 
where his baby had been sleeping, and 
the hound followed him A trail of blood 
led to the room. The prince drew his 
sword as he entered, and then recoiled 
m terror There was a pool of blood 
on the floor, an empty, overturned 
cradle, and no sign anywhere of the 
child Crouching down by the ciadle, 
with a look of entreaty, Gelert began 
to whine 

Blind with rage, Prince Llewelyn 
turned upon him with uplifted sword, 
and thrust it through his heai t, crying 

“ Monster, you have devoured my 
son 1 ” 

Giving a wild yell, the greyhound ex- 
pired with his eyes fixed on his master’s 
face His dying yell was answered by 
a cry from beneath the cradle, and 
there Llewelyn found his little son 
unhaimed, with its sleepy head resting 
on the body of a dead wolf Now 
that it was too late, Llewelyn saw 
why Gelert had not come that morning 
when he sounded Ins horn The wise 
and faithful hound had smelt out the 
wolf, and had fought and killed the 
fierce beast 

The prince was broken-hearted 
“ Although I cannot bring you to life, 
Gelert,” said he, sadly, “ I can keep 
alive the memory of your noble deed ” 

He buried the faithful dog by the 
rock w r here the stag that Gelert had 
chased from Carnarvon had fallen, and 
for hundreds of years people passing 
by the grave threw on it a stone, 
and the cairn they made is still called 
Beth Gelert, or the Grave of Gelert. 


LE MALIN FERMIER ET LE NAIN 


THU E\CUbH VERSION O! THIS 


T Tn fermier qui possedait une petite 
^ collme sur ses terres, ayant decide 
qu’elle ne devait pas servir k rien, se mit 
a la labourei Aussitot un nain qui 
l’habitait en sortit et, furieux, demanda 
au fermier de quel droit il osait deranger 
son repos en labourant le toit de sa 
demeure. Le fermier s’excusa humble- 
ment, mais remarqua qu'ii serait dans 
1'interet de tous deux que la collme fut 
Iabouree et qu'on y recolta une moisson 
Le nam refusa d'abord, mais le 
fermier fit de son rnieux pour le con- 
vaincre II proposa de tout faire 
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lui-meme & la condition que le nam 
conscntit a ce que, la premiere annee, 
tout ce qui pousserait au-dessus du sol 
fut au fermier et tout ce qui serait 
dessous au nam , et la seconde annee, 
ce qui serait au-dessous, au fermier, 
et au-dessus, au nam 
Le nain consentit cet arrange- 
ment , mais le mahn fermier planta 
du bid la premiere anne'e et aban- 
donna les racmes ail nam, tandis qu'ii 
prenait le grain , et la seconde annde, 
n planta des carottes, qu’ii rdcolta 
en laissant au nam le feuillage inutile 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF TABLE-SALT | 
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The a now y a lit that fills our salt cellars ou the duincr-tahle tnt/ have been du*; oat of the eaitb, or ft may 
have been pitnptil from tlw* earth fu the shape of tirmo This picture show? the vomlcrful JZussUu sait-fieM of 
Sohueu, mtl» stretching awiy far Into the bach ground* we can see the vast tanka full of salt water* or brrne 



After a certain time the water in the tanks evaporates and leaves tile salt glittering: on the ground in tho form 
of crystals The salt-crystals are then collected and shovelled mto heaps by women, as we see here, and these 
heaps are afterwards built into great white stacks containing hundreds of tons, like those shown m the top picture 



MAKING ‘THE SALT FIT FOR THE TABLE 
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When the water has been evaporated from the brme, the salt that is tho result of this process is more or less 
coarse, and it is carted to the salt refinery, where the drying is completed and the crystals are ground by special 
machinery ready for the table In this picture we see the mass of salt that is waiting to be refined 
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Here is the sceue ui a salt refinqry The endless chain of buckets carries the damp salt to the drymg-pans, 
| from which it is removed for grinding Then it is packed for the market About two million tons of salt 
are eaten every year in the United Kingdom, and the average consumption Is 02 pounds for each inhabitant 
Tho photr. fc rriphs on theb4- pjj»cs are by Paul G&tuux, and Messrs Underwood ind Underwood London 




GREAT POETS IN THE HALLS OF PRINCES 



Here we see Virgil, the great Latin poet, who wrote the 11 JEaeid " to glorify the Emperor Angustos, crowned 
with the laureate's wreath and seated in the house of Macenas, the wealthy minister of Augustus, whde 
Virgil’s friend and fellow-poet, Horace, recites one of his own beautiful poems to that great patron of the arts 



To show his respect for Molitre, the great French dramatist, who flourished m the age of Louis XIV , the Icing | 
invited Mohtre to dine with him, whde all Ins titled courtiers stood around, and thus did homage to the actor- 
dramatist whose fame endures when tho artificial honours of these French nobles have all been forgotten 
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rife? 


based upon his own observations' and 
on what he was told In this way he 
compiled the histories of many ancient 
wars, and descuptions of towns and 
nations that had disappeared long ages 
ago, and of which we might have known 
nothing but for his tiavcls and investi- 
gations He wrote these histories in a 
pleasant, unaffected, familiar style, 
which makes them alive with human 
interest , and though it has often been 
doubted whether his stories weie to be 
believed, many of his most e.xtraordmai y 
statements have since been found to 
have at least some element of truth 
It is thought that Herodotus died 
about 425 years before Christ, peihaps 
m Southern Italy, where he had gone 
some time pieviously to take part in 
the founding of a new Gieek colony 
Rome had become master of the world, 
when Publius Veigilius Maro, whom we 
know as Virgil, was born near the 
Italian town of Mantua, on October 15 
of the year 70 before Chi 1st The 
Romans were now the all-conquering 
people, the warrior race of the world, 
but their culture and learning they had 
taken almost entirely from Greece 

V IRGIL, THE AUTHOR OP THE “.-ENEID,” 
THE FIRST OF THE GREAT LATIN POETS 

Virgil went up to Rome as a young 
man to study, but as his health was 
weak, and he lacked the confidence neces- 
saiy foi a speaker, he gave up thoughts 
of public service, and, letuming to his 
country home, devoted himself to the 
study of the Greek poets. He achieved 
great fame by a series of pastoral poems 
modelled on the Greek poet Theocritus, 
and was befnended by the celebrated 
Maecenas, the rich patron of all the 
poets of his day Seven years of his life 
he devoted to his next great work — a 
series of foui poetic books entitled 
" Georgies,” which may be rendered 
in English as “ The Ait of Husbandry,” 
dealing with all aspects of country life 
These appealed in the year 30 befoie 
Christ, and established his fame as the 
greatest poet of his age 
The remaining years of his life were 
devoted to the writing of the great 
Latin epic poem known as the “ iEneid,” 
which he undeitook at the suggestion 
of the Emperor Augustus, in older to 
glonfy the legendary founder of the 
Roman nation, and the royal house fiom 
which the emperor was descended 


/Eneas w'as one of the mythical heroes 
of Greek legend, a Tiojan prince who 
escaped from Troy, as told in Homer's 
“ Iliad,” and it was Virgil's task to 
show how he had been the founder of 
the Latin nation The story of the 
“/Eneid ” is told on page 542 Vugil died 
on September 21, 19 years before 
Christ, at Brindisi, in Italy. 

\/IRGIL’S FRIEND HORACE, ANOTHER 
V GREAT POET OF ANCIENT ROME 

One other poet of the ancient world 
must be mentioned This was Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, whom we know as 
Hoi ace He was born in Italy on 
December 8, 65 years before Christ, 
and died in Rome on November 27 of 
the year 8 before Christ The father 
of Horace was a fieedman, who had 
been able to send his son to Rome 
and afterwards to Athens for education. 

It was at Athens that Horace was filed 
with thoughts of liberty, when he listened 
to a speech deliveied by the famous 
Brutus, and he fought at the battle of 
Philippi, when the murderers of Cmsar 
wete defeated by Antony and Octavian 
He fled fiom the fatal field, and 
was afterwards glad to accept the 
patronage of those he had fought 
against, for m his poverty he turned to 
the wilting of poetry, and Virgil, ad- 
mu mg his work, brought him to the 
notice of M,ecenas, whose bnmmmg 
purse was at the service of the poet, 
and made him comfortable for the rest 
of his days He received from this 
wealthy minister of Augustus a farm on 
the lovely Sabme Hills, not far from 
Rome, and in his poems he often sang of 
the delights of his pleasant life there 
rXANTE, THE GREAT ITALIAN, AND HIS 
ID WONDERFUL POEMS 

As Rome began to decline and, at the 
beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, ceased to count as the 
greatest power in the world, the arts of 
liteiature and learning, which had been 
cultivated in her great days and earned 
on fiom the older tunes of Greece, almost 
went out, and ages passed before they 
rev ived It was in the same fair land of 
Italy that the revival took place What 
is known as the “ Italian Renaissance,” 
or re-buth, was hei aided by the great 
poet Dante Alighieri, who was born at 
Florence in May, 1265. 

Dante took a prominent part in the 
life of his native town, but in January 7 , 
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high-sounding name of the Spanish 
writer whom we know simply as 
Cervantes He was born m X547, 
and died on April 23, 1616. He was 
only twenty- two when he wrote some 
pieces on the death of the queen of 
his land, and in the same year he went 
to Italy in the seivice of a cardinal, 
but soon enlisted as a soldier 

T he adventures of cervanies, the 
SPANIARD WHO WROTE “ DON QUIXOTE >' 


( Cervantes took part m the famous 
battle of Lepanto, where his left arm 
- received injuries that rendered it use- 
§ less for the rest of his life But, despite 
| this, he saw more fighting, was engaged 
| against the Turks in Tunis, suffeied five 
a years of slavery under the Algenan 
I pirates, and had many other adventures 
I befoie he was done with soldiering 
| Cervantes was nearly forty years of 
I age when he married, and sought to 
| support himself by writing for the stage, 
i as lie had already shown his literary 
i power in a pastoial romance entitled 
j “ Galatea ” His plays must have been 
I fairly successful, for he wrote between 
1 twenty and thirty, of which only two 
i are now preserved In 1594 he was 
appointed collector of revenues for 
| the kingdom of Granada, but three 
years later was imprisoned, owing to a 
shortage in his accounts It is said, 

! but it may be only a tradition, that it 
| was while m prison he wrote the fiist 
1 part of the book by which his name 
became lmmoital, " Don Quixote,” the 
stoiy of which begins on page S43 
| It is to the writers of the fair land 
of France we now must turn, and the 
\ first theie to engage our attention was 
j living at the same time as Cervantes 

M ontaigne the frenchman, who is 

FAMOUS FOR HIS ESSAYS 


I Michel Ey quern de Montaigne was 
surely an extraordinary boy, for until 
the age of six he spoke nothing but 
Latin, and every morning he was 
roused in bed to the strains of soft 
1 music 1 He was born on February 28, 
\ 1333, at his father’s castle in Perigord, 
\ and when only six was sent to B01- 
i deaux, where he remained for seven 
| years, receiving the best education 
| his time could offer One of his tutors 
\ was a celebrated Scotsman, named 
j George Buchanan, who was a professor 
j at Bordeaux. The boy was studying 
for the law, but between the ages of 

7,1 *1 t jn^iw ^ 


thirteen and twenty-four we know 
almost nothmg about him Then he 
appears again m Bordeaux, in a public 
post, and fills the position of a city 
councillor there for thirteen yeais. 

Montaigne married at thirty-four, and 
after his two elder brothers had died 
he succeeded to his father’s estates, 
spending the remander of his life as a 
country gentleman of leisure, travelling 
often to foreign lands for his pleasure 
and instruction It was in this leisured 
life that he began the writing of the 
essays for which he is famous, and 
there is, indeed, no pleasanter reading 
m all French literature than the charm- 
ing little papers which he wrote as the 
mood came upon him, discussing all sorts 
of subjects and expressing his opinions 
in the most agreeable and elegant style 
of language On September 13, 1592, 
he died at his castle in Pengoid. 

M OL1ERE the actor, who was the 
GREATEST GF ALL FRENCH DRAMATISTS 
We have passed another century, 
and are in the Paris of Louis XIV , 

" the Grand Monarch,” as he was 
called, when we make the acquaintance 
of the next great writer of France, 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, known under 
lus stage name of Moh^re What 
Shakespeare is to England, Moliere is 
to France Unsui passed as a writer 
of comedy even by Shakespeare him- 
self, Molieie is still the lesser dramatist, 
because he could not sound such 
depths of passion as Shakespeare does 
m “ King Lear ” 

Mohike was born in Pans on 
January 15, 1622, the son of a well- 
to-do furniture-dealer, and studied for 
the law, but early in life embaiked 
on a theatrical venture, which, though 
it failed, made him an actor for the 
remainder of his days He performed 
with his company in the provincial 
towns, and later was fortunate in 
receiving the patronage of the power- 
ful Prince de Conti The king himself 
was charmed with the gifted actor- 
dramatist, and delighted to honour him 
Moheie thus became famous for the 
delightful comedies he wrote for his 
company of players, in which he 
himself usually played a pait It was 
after performing m one of lus finest \ 
comedies, “The Imaginary Invalid,” j 
that he was taken ill and died at lus f 
house in Pans on February^ 17, 1673 
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writing, he spent some years in study 
and then began the most amazing 
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lilc worK 01 others and of c i ,, ; uu w* vault beside 

scores of lesser writers worked with him /Schiller, his friend and fellow-r 

frC SiT t0 tlme as his assistants dramatic 

Dumas was as kind-hearted and as ’ ■ ° wrote THe play- will. am 

piochgal as he was unscrupulous and 
he had no sooner made a fortune’ than 
he contrived to get rid of it so that 
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-tt-taty HI en oi all lands was 
trained for the law at the University of 
Leipzig, but had no taste for that nro 
fesston and later studied science 
and literature at Strassburg 
Poeriy and the romance of legend 
attracted his mind most, and by degrees 
he came to shape his thoughts Pto 
poetic form, having attempted the 
writing of plays and songs before he was 
twenty years of age. ft was through 
the study of other poets and the old 
ballads, such as Sir , 01 .4 


the study of other° poet! and SHS “ at D«*sddorf on Dece£ 
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.„iri 1 ; V’ uuecn e was first 
led to writing about them as a critic, and 
later to producing great poems himself 
Ihe work by which his name is best 
known to English readers is " Faust ” a 
great poetic drama which has been 
translated info m^c-f i-,,-. 
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escape with him that very night, but 
when Richard eageily asked " How > “ 
he would not tell him, but only said • 

“ Eat up all your food ; you will want 
all the strength you can get ’’ 

The day wore on, and as the hour 
of the banquet came, and the guests 
had entered through the gateway, the 
com tyard and the entrance and passages 
inside seemed quite descited Osmond 
opened the door of the room, looked 
down the winding stairway, and listened 
Then, beckoning to Richard to follow 
him, they stole down the steps and across 
the courtyard, keeping in the shadow's 
as much as possible. 

Fortunately, Osmond knew' his way 
to the barn even in complete darkness, 
and with the boy close at Ins heels he 
entered it, tore dowm a large truss of 
hay, snatched up a cord and bound 
the hay round the boy’s body, so that 
no one would have dieamed there was 


a small boy in the middle of it. Then 
veiy carefully he set the bundle against 
a wall and hoisted it on to Ins back 

“ Be quiet. Don’t make a sound,” 
he whispered into the bundle 

Now' came the dangerous part of the 
venture, for Osmond had to cioss the 
courtyard m the moonlight to reach 
the stables. 

When he arrived at the stables, he 
put his bundle down, saddled a horse, 
set little Rich aid free from the hay, 
and led the horse out through a side 
door Then, keeping the boy up in 
front of him, lie w tapped a big cloak 
round the two of them, and rode quietly 
through the streets of the town, and 
W'hen the houses were left behind, 
galloped away with his precious chaige, 
as we see m the picture on page 5233 
Little Richard lived to rule Ins duke- 
dom and win the love and approval 
of the subjects w’hom he governed. 


THE WOMAN WHO SOLD HER SHAWL 


O ne day some poor children from the 
Southwark slums were being sent 
for a fortnight into the country, in con- 
nection with the Children's Holiday 
Fund. It was a touching sight The 
chatter of little tongues, the patter of 
eager feet, the scramble into the car- 
nages, the packing of bundles and 
baskets on the racks, elder sisters 
making babies comfortable in the 
corners, younger brothers clamouring 
to sit by the window, and all, great and 
small alike, telling in excited tones what 
they would do and where they would go 
Walking up and down on the 
platform, or gathered in knots about 
the doors, were the mothers — pooi 
working women, who had snatched 
an hour from the factory or the 
wash-tub to see their dear ones off 
Each child apparently had its parcel 
of food for the journey, and a copper 
or two to spend on aruval 

But there was one child there who 
had neither — a little girl She sat on 
the edge of the carriage seat, her wistful 
eyes wide open, but neither a smile on her 
face nor a word of gladness on her lips 
Her forlorn appearance 'attracted the 
attention of one of the women outside, 
whose own child was near by, merry as 
a bird, one hand full of pennies, the 
other grasping a bag containing buns 


The sad white face of the little girl 
smote this good woman to the heait 
Where was the poor child’s mother, 
she asked, and had she no bi others or 
sisters, no pocket-money, no food ? The 
child shook her head Father was dead, 
mother could not leave her work, she 
had no brothers and sisters, and as for ? 
pocket-money and food, she simjily 
spread out her empty hands A com- 
panion had brought her to the station. 

By this time several other people had 
gathered roimd, and many were the 
expressions of pity and concern But the 
woman, whose shabby skirt and shawl 
proclaimed hei extreme poverty, dashed 
a tear from her eye, and, saying “ Wait 
a minute,” hurried away 

Everyone had forgotten her, the 
guard was about to blow his whistle, and 
the tram would soon be moving, when 
she returned, rushing along the plat- 
form, without her shawl, in search of 
the lonely child In her hands were 
some pennies and a big bun 

“ Hurry up, please ! ” cried the guard, 
holding open the carriage door ; and the 
woman was just in time to place her 
gifts in the child’s hands before the door 
shut with a bang and the train steamed 
away. She had sold the shawl from 
her ill-clad shoulders, so that the little 
girl might be hajipy like the others 
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escape with him that very night, but 
when RicHaid eagerly asked “ How p ” 
he would not tell him, but only said 
“ Eat up all your food ; you will want 
all the strength you can - get.” 

The day wore on, and as the hour 
of the banquet came, and the guests 
had entered through the gateway, the 
courtyard and the entiance and passages 
inside seemed quite deserted Osmond 
opened the door of the room, looked 
down the winding stairway, and listened 
Then, beckoning to Richard to follow 
linn, they stole down the steps and across 
the courtyard, keeping in the shadows 
as much as possible 

Fortunately, Osmond knew his way 
to the bam even in complete darkness, 
and with the boy close at Ins heels he 
entered it, tore down a large truss of 
hay, snatched up a coid and bound 
the hay round the boy’s body, so that 
no one would have dreamed theie was 
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a small boy in the middle of it Then 
very carefully he set the bundle against 
a wall and hoisted it on to his back 

“ Be quiet Don’t make a sound,” 
he whispered into the bundle 

Now came the dangerous pait of the 
venture, for Osmond had to cross the 
courtyard in the moonlight to reach 
the stables 

When he arrived at the stables, he 
put his bundle down, saddled a horse, 
set little Richard free from the hay, 
and led the horse out through a side 
door Then, keeping the boy up m 
front of him, he wrapped a big cloak 
round the two of them, and rode quietly 
through the streets of the town, and ■ 
when the houses were left belund, | 
galloped away with his precious charge, 
as we see in the picture on page 5223 
Little Richard lived to rule lus duke- 
dom and win the love and approval 
of the subjects whom he governed 
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The sad white face of the little girl 
smote this good woman to the heart 
Where was the pool child’s mother, 
she asked, and had she no brothers or 
sisters, no pocket-money, no food ? The 
child shook her head Father was dead, 
mother could not leave her work, she 
had no brothers and sisteis, and as for 
pocket-money and food, she simply 
spread out her empty hands A com- 
panion had brought her to the station 
By this time several other people had 
gathered round, and many wei e the 
ex pressions of pity and concern But the 
woman, whose shabby skirt and shawl 
proclaimed her extreme poverty, dashed 
a tear from her eye, and, saying “ Wait 
a minute,” huined away. 

Everyone had forgotten her, the 
guard was about to blow his whistle, and 
the tram would soon be moving, when 
she returned, rushing along the plat- 
form, without her shawl, in search of 
the lonely child In her hands were 
some pennies and a big bun 

“ Hurry up, please ■ ” cried the guard, 
holding open the carnage door , and the 
woman was just m time to place her 
gifts in the child’s hands before the door 
shut with a bang and the train steamed 
away She had sold the shawl from 
her ill-clad shoulders, so that the little 
girl might be happy like the others. 


O ne day some pool children from the 
Southwai k slums were being sent 
for a fortnight into the country, in con- 
nection with the Children’s Holiday 
Fund It was a touching sight The 
chatter of little tongues, the patter of 
eager feet, the scramble into the car- 
riages, the packing of bundles and 
baskets on the racks, elder sisters 
making babies comfortable in the 
corners, jounger brotheis clamouring 
to sit by the window, and all, great and 
small alike, telling in excited tones what 
they would do and wheie they would go 
Walking up and down on the 
platform, or gathered in knots about 
the doors, were the mothers — poor 
working women, who had snatched 
an hour from the factory or the 
wash-tub to see their dear ones off 
Each child apparently had its parcel 
of food for the journey, and a copper 
or two to spend on arrival 

But there was one child there who 
had neither — a little girl. She sat on 
the edge of the carriage seat, her wistful 
eyes wide open, but neither a smile on her 
face nor a woid of gladness on her bps 
Her forlorn appearance 'attracted the 
attention of one of the women outside, 
whose own child was near by, merry as 
a bird, one hand full of pennies, the 
other grasping a bag containing buns 
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escape with him that very night, but 
when Richard eagerly asked “ How ? ” 
he would not tell him, but only said 
“ Eat up all your food , you will want 
all the strength you can get ” 

The day wore on, and as the hour 
of the banquet came, and the guests 
had entered through the gateway, the 
courtyard and the entrance and passages 
inside seemed quite deserted Osmond 
opened the door of the room, looked 
down the winding stairway, and listened 
Then, beckoning to Richard to follow 
him, they stole down the steps and across 
the courtyard, keeping m the shadows 
as much as possible. 

Fortunately, Osmond knew his way 
to the bam even m complete darkness, 
and with the boy close at his heels he 
entered it, tore down a large truss of 
hay, snatched up a cord and bound 
the hay round the boy’s body, so that 
no one would have dreamed there was 
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a small boy m the middle of it. Then 
very carefully he set the bundle against 
a wall and hoisted it on to his back 

“ Be quiet Don’t make a sound,”, 
he whispered into the bundle 

Now came the dangerous part of the 
venture, for Osmond had to cross the 
courtyard in the moonlight to reach 
the stables 

When he arrived at the stables, he 
put his bundle down, saddled a horse, 
set little Richard free from the hay, 
and led the horse out through a side 
door Then, keeping the boy up in 
front of him, he wrapped a big cloak 
round the two of them, and rode quietly 
through the streets of the town, and 
when the houses were left behind, 
galloped away with his precious charge, 
as we see m the picture on page 5223 
Little Richard lived to rule his duke- 
dom and win the love and approval 
of the subjects whom he governed 



THE WOMAN WHO SOLD HER SHAWL I 


’ /"\ne day some poor children from the 
i ^ Southwark slums were being sent 
j for a fortnight into the country, in con- 
; nection with the Children’s Holiday 
j Fund It was a touching sight The 
! chatter of little tongues, the patter of 
I eager feet, the scramble into the car- 
nages, the packing of bundles and 
baskets on the racks, elder sisteis 
| making babies comfortable in the 
: corners, younger brothers clamouring 
| to sit by the window, and all, gieat and 
! small alike, telling in excited tones what 
j they would do and where they would go 
| Walking up and down on the 
j platform, or gathered m knots about 
i the doors, were the mothers — poor 
working women, who had snatched 
an hour from the factory or the 
i wash-tub to see their dear ones off 
Each child apparently had its parcel 
of food for the journey, and a copper 
i or two to spend on arrival, 
i But there was one child there who 
! had neithei — a little girl. She sat on 
the edge of the carriage seat, her wistful 
cy cs wide open, but neither a smile on her 
\ face nor a word of gladness on her lips 

I Her lorlorti appearance attracted the 
attention of one of the women outside, 
whose own child was near by, merry as 
a bird, one hand full of pennies, the 
-•j other grasping a bag containing buns. 


The sad white face of the little girl | 
smote this good woman to the heart jj 
Where was the poor child’s mother, | 
she asked, and had she no brothers or I 
sisters, no pocket-money, no food > The t 
child shook her head Father was dead, 1 
mother could not leave her work, she \> 
had no brothers and sisters, and as for < 
pocket-money and food, she simply 
spread out her empty hands. A com- 1 
pamon had brought her to the station 
By this time several other people had 
gathered round, and many were the 
expressions of pity and concern But the 
woman, whose shabby skirt and shawl 
proclaimed her extreme poverty, dashed 
a tear from her eye, and, saying “ Wait 
a minute,” hurried away. 

Everyone had forgotten her, the 
guard was about to blow his whistle, and 
the train would soon be moving, when 
she returned, rushing along the plat- 
form, nuthout her shawl, m search of 
the lonely child. In her hands were 
some pennies and a big bun 

” Hun y up, please ! " cried the guard, 
holding open the carnage door; and the 
woman was just m time to place her 
gifts in the child's hands befoie the door 
shut with a bang and the tram steamed 
away She had sold the shawl from j 
her ill-clad shoulders, so that the little f 
girl might be happy like the others. Jj> 
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^ CHILD’S STORY 

^ TT h \ s y° un S sister Tirzah had been sent 
Under a heavy guard, and subjected 
to the cruellest treatment, the youth 
was conveyed to the sea-coast, and in the 
villages through which he passed there 
was none of his own people who would 
venture to brook the anger of the 
Roman guards by giving him food and 
drink, much though they pitied him ' 
Only in passing through the little town 
of Nazareth did a youth, who accom- 
panied an elderly man carrying the tools 
of a carpenter, come forward with quiet 
fearlessness to the Jewish prisoner, 
and, looking upon him with infinite 
pity, give him a drink of water before 
the astonished guards could interfere 

A PRINCE OF JERUSALEM AS A SI AVP 
^ IN THE GALLEYS OF ROME 

A galley-slave was usually worn to 
death in a year or so, but Ben Hur 
had not abandoned the hope that he 
might yet live to fight for the Lord of 
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1 


Israel and even in i , T J ' ora 01 years learning the ait 01 wai at rvome 

of Ins new life dl n d ^ res , slon Amus had died within that time and 


the h vnlif V llfC j Chained t0 a be nch in 
the galley and tugging weanly at a 

heavy oar he clung to tins hope His 

shrewd mind told him that by changing 

he' ZZHu‘:\ « >,lc y to the other 

tir-T ( , ,i r br “hie to stand the 
strain of tin tod, and this change he con- 

JP td t(> ( ( r ->o that he developed 
Lor- S ' ' 1 , <Uld muscles of a giant, and 

arue the best oarsman m the galley 
, U' hais had passed in this way, 
and nevtr a word of kindness had the 
galley-slave heard, until it chanced that 
the Astraia, as the galley on which, he 
servo d "as named, was made the chief 
vessel of a fleet of one hundred assem- 
bled under the great tribune Amus, 
to do battle with the pirates in the 
Ionian Sea The attention of Arnus 
had been directed to Ben Hur. who was 
said to be the best rower on the galley. 

H OW' THE GALLLY-SLAVE 1JECAME A 
RICH PRINCE AGAIN 

" From thy speech thou art a Jew,” 
said the noble tribune to him. 

“ My ancestors further back than 
the first Roman were Hebrews,” was 
the proud answer. 

“ I have not been to Jerusalem,” 
Amus went on, “but I have heard of 
rts piinces I knew one*, a merchant 
who sailed the sea He was fit to have 
been a king Of w hat degree ai t thou ?” 

My father was a prince of Jerusalem, 

" 1 as a merchant he sailed the teas. He 


was known and honoured in the guest- 
chamber of the great Augustus His 
name was Ithamai, of the house of Hur ” 
The tribune raised his band m aston- 
ishment, saying, “ A son of Hur — 
thou ? ” For it was to Ithamar he 
had alluded The noble Roman then 
... heard for the first time the true story 
'b&Jiow Ben Hur had been condemned 
without a trial, and resolved to examine 
into *his case Meanwhile, the galley 
required the service of its best rower, 
and l^n Hur went back to his toil at 
bench Ipumber 6 o. In the battle with 
the pi^’\s the Astnea was wrecked. 
Arrms would Have u drowned but for the 
help of Ben Hur, and ou-, -<■ 0 f gratitude 
foi this service, and pity for tue> youth’s 
wrongs, the tribune adopted the _ , young 
Jew as his heir. 

A new life opened out again for the 
son of Ithamar, and he now spent five 
years learning the ait of wai at Rome 

* _i a i »-i on/ 


Till I Ub ilctU. U1CU. ivalaaaa* 

Ben Hur possessed his wealth. A gi eat 
expedition was preparing to attack 
the Parthians in the East, and Be7, 
Hur took service in this so that he ini<vfit 
experience real warfare, and be> the 
better able to help his count ryrrien some 
day to throw off the yoke of Rome. 

B en hur finds an olo friend at 

ANTIOCH, AND HAS AIORF GOOD FORTUNE 

It was at the great and populous city 
of Antioch that the forces weie being 
assembled, and thither Ben Hur went. 
Here, to Ins surprise, he found that the 
greatest merchant, w’hose ships crowded 
the hai bour, was one Simonides, who had 
been his father’s steward and slave , and 
according to Jewish law, all that he 
possessed, including his own person was 
the property of the son of Ithamar. 

But in the mind of Ben Hur there 
was no thought of asserting his power 
over Simonides, and he sought him 
out solely to discover w-hat had become 
of his mother and Tirzah. He 
tound the merchant an aged man, 
broken m body, for he had been sub- 
jected to cruel torture by Gratus 
when that tyrant had sought to make 

Wirt the i ourccs o{ Ithamor's 
wealth. Simonides had defeated the 
designs of the Roman, and had em- 
ployed his dead master’s capital to 
such good purpose that he had become 
the richest merchant m all the world 
When convinced that Ben H ur v ,as 
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GREAT ROMAN CHARIOT 
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and had been going about throughout 
Judeca teaching the common people to 
practise gentleness and mercy, to worship 
God in holiness, and to believe in Him 
and His son Jesus if they would be 
saved The fame of His leaching had 
gradually spieacl to distant places, and 
although this was no piincely con- 
queioi, such as the Jews expected, 
there were alieady those who believed 
Jesus to be in veiy tiuth the Messiah. 

Among these believeis was Balthasar, 
whom Ben Hur met again on his way 
to look upon the Teacher he had 
worshipped as a babe The young Jew 
accompanied the old man on his journey, 
and when he saw the Nazarene he 
recognised m Him the gentle face and 
pitying eyes that belonged to the little 
carpenter who gave him water to dunk 
when the Roman guards were taking 
him to the galleys Thrilled and fas- 
cinated though he was by this gentlest 
of teachers, he was not without a 
feeling of disappointment when he 
thought of all his preparations to raise 
an army that would fight with mortal 
weapons for the King of the Jews 


gEN HUR BECOMES A FOLLOWER OF JESUS 


OF NAZARETH 
But from place to place he followed 
Jesus, observing Him closely, witnessing 
the miracles that He wrought, believing in 
Him, though still hoping that he might 
be called upon to fight for Him as an 
earthly prince, for he could not under- 
stand why the kingdom of Jesus was 
not of this world So it came about that 
Ben Hur was one of the multitude that 
went up to Jerusalem with Jesus 
As they were passing the lull of the 
lepers two women ran down, and, 
throwing themselves at the feet of the 
Master, besought Him to make them 
clean He saw Jesus bless them and tell 
them that their faith had made them 
clean, but, curious, and still a little 
doubting, Ben Hur lingered behind to 
see if it was even as the Master had said, 
and, behold, his mother and Ins sister 
stood before him restored to health 
It was required by the law that per- 
sons who had been cured of leprosy 
should tarry without the walls of J eru- 
salem for nine days before being allowed 
to return to their homes Thus Ben Hur, 
who would not desert his mother and 
Tirzah during these nine days which 
-.they had to wait outside the city, was 


not present at those world-moving - 
scenes when the Jewish multitude, 
disappointed at not finding in J esus the 
conquenng prince of eaithly power 
•whom they had expected, had turned 
against the gentle teacher of humiliation 
and holiness Nay, in that shoit time 
the rabble and the priests had hounded 
Him to death and drawn from the re- 
luctant Pontius Pilate consent to His 
execution Ben Hur would now have 
raised his carefully drilled legions to 
rescue Jesus, but too late he discovered 
that all but two of his lecruits had 
joined in the hostile rabble 



■-jpHE LAST THAT BEN HUR SAW OF HIS 


LORD AND MASTER 

Among the multitude that awful 
day when Jesus was crucified on the 
hill of Calvary, Ben Hur stood, in 
company with Simonides and Bal- 
thasar, all believers that the figuie on 
the central cross was that of the true 
Messiah So affected by the dieadful 
scene was Balthasai that, before the 
earthquake had come to strike terroi 
through all that multitude, Ins spirit 
had taken flight to be with Him who 
perished on the Cross 

It was not many years after this 
greatest event in the history of the world 
that Ben Hur, who had married the 
daughter of Simonides, determined to use 
his riches m the cause of Christianity, 
to which Simonides also consecrated 
his vast wealth At Rome the infamous 
Emperor Neio was now at the height of 
his short but awful reign of peisecution, 
and, by wholesale slaughter, he sought 
to 1 educe the gi owing numbers of 
Chustians thioughout his dominions 

BUILD i 


H OW BEN HUR HELPED TO 
THE CATACOMBS OF ROME 


But in these days of persecution the 
Christians clung tenaciously to their 
faith, and near the city of Rome we 
can see to this day the wondeiful 
catacombs, or underground cities, con- 
sisting of endless tunnels and cells, and 
even little chapels, m which, fleeing 
from the math of the monster emperor, 
the Christians lived and worshipped 
God ludden from the light of day 
To the constiuction of these cata- 
combs the fortunes of Ben Hur and 
Simonides were devoted, and there are 
no memorials of the early Christians and 
their devotion to the teaclung of Christ 
more eloquent than these ancient rums. 
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between God and man Because this 
great revolution has left such a mark 
m the world to-day, the story of it, 
and the story of the men who figured 
in it, may well be told in this place 
We speak of this religious revolution 
as the Reformation, because the result 
of it was to make the people of the 
northern half of Europe followers of 
the reformed religion mstead of sub- 
mitting any longer to the authority so 
long exercised by the Pope of Rome 

M en who loved the truth and tried 
TO PURIFV THE CHURCH 

It was during the sixteenth century 
that the gieat change came over Europe, 
and the change began because men had 
some while befoie become displeased at 
the things which the cleigy did and 
taught, and they came to think that 
much false teaching was caused by the 
mistake of believing in the great 
authority of the pope. Those u'ho, in 
truth, began the Reformation tried at 
first to get the false teaching changed 
without any thought of breaking away 
from the one Church to which all 
Christian men belonged 

But w'hen the pope and the great 
officers of the Church declared that 
these new doctrines were “ heresies,” 
and that those who would have them 
taught were heretics, making division 
m the Church, and must be punished 
even by being burnt at the stake — 
then these men stated that they would 
declare what they held to be true, 
whatever evil befell them, and that the 
pope, if he forbade the speaking of 
truth, was not God’s servant, nor did 
Christian men ou r e him any obedience. 

TOUN WYCLIF, THE MORNINd STAR OF THE 
J REFORMATION 

The man u r ho began to preach these 
things was a learned English priest 
named John Wyclif, who lived most 
of his life while Edward III. was 
King of England He has been called 
“ The Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion ” It grieved him to see that so 
many of the clergy seemed to care 
little for the souls of the people, but 
very much for their own ease and 
power. So he sent out his disciples to 
preach the Gospel for the truth’s sake, 
without earthly reward He also set 
about translating the Scriptures so that 
the people could read them— the Bible 
having hitherto been printed only in 


Latin for the learned to read ; and he 
declared that the pope had nothing to do 
with the government of the people, but 
only with the saving of men’s souls. 

Now, this teaching made the rulers 
of the Church very wroth indeed, 
but it was pleasing enough to some of 
the great loids, sucli as John of Gaunt , 
and therefore they protected Wychf from 
the bishops, who would have had hun 
punished as a heretic. And so John 
Wychf himself died in peace. 

But after his death Ins disciples m 
England, who were called Lollards, 
from a word which means to chant or 
sing, were persecuted as heretics, and 
Wyclif 's doctrines were declared by 
the pope to be heresies ; and his body 
was taken from the grave and burned, 
and the ashes were cast into the river 
Yet his doctrines had reached to other 
lands, and there arose in Bohemia a 
teacher named John Huss, who taught 
the things that Wychf had taught, and 
many of the people of Bohemia believed 
these things and held them for truth 

'J’HE EMPEROR WHO BROKE HIS WORD 



AND COVERED HIS NAME WITH SHAME 

In those days there was held a 
great council at Constance, in Switzer- 
land, to put an end to the quarrels that 
were going on as to which of two men 
who claimed to be pope was really pope. 
And Huss was bidden to come before 
this council to answer for his doctrines , 
yet he would not have gone, but that 
the Emperor Sigismund gave him a 
" safe conduct,” which means a wntten 
promise that he should be suffered to 
come and to depart unhurt 
But the emperor, to his great shame, 
broke Ins promise, and as Huss would not 
recant — that is, confess that he no longer 
believed what he had been teaching, 
but would thencefoith declare it to be 
false — he was condemned to be burned, 
and not long afterwards a like fate 
befell his brave disciple and comrade, 
Jerome of Prague. Howevei , the folk 
of Bohemia were very angry at these 
things, and would m no wise deny the 
truth of vvliat Huss had taught them ; 8 
and theie followed long and fierce war-5, I 
in which the Hussites were often vie- \ 
torious under a commander namedZisca. \ 
The evils that men saw in the rulers § 
of the Chuich abated but little; yet j 
those who desired better tlungs in- * 
creased in number Famous among ' G> 
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these m the latter part of the fifteenth 
century was the Florentine fuar, Giro- 
lamo Savonarola — of whom we read on 
page 3988 — who, m burning words, 
called upon all men to repent, not spar- 
ing the pope himself m his reproofs 
And Savonarola made so many folks 
wroth with him — among whom was 
the pope himself, Alexander VI , a very 
evil man — that he, too, was charged 
with heresy, and w'as sentenced to be 
strangled, and his body was burned 

JOHN COLET, WHO TAUQHT MEN TO STUDY 
J THE BIBLE FOR THEMSELYES 

Now, about this time there were 
many men who by their teaching sought 
to amend the manner of life of the lay- 
folk, but still more of the clergy, who 
were for the most part ignorant and 
full of vara supeistitions 
The most famous of these teachers 
was wise John Colet F01 he, having 
studied the Greek language, in which 
the Gospels and St Paul’s Epistles 
were first written, taught the students 
who came to him to study the words 
of the evangelists and of the apostles 
themselves rather than the things that 
had been written or said about them by 
the learned men of after years , but 
besides this he founded the famous 
St. Paul’s School, which was in the 
City of London until it was removed 
elsewhere not many yeais ago There 
was nothing which helped so much to 
make men's minds eager for the Reform- 
ation as being trained to think and to 
study the Scriptures for tliemsehes 
And yet good John Colet was not 
seeking to change the doctrines of the 
Church or its government, but only 
those wiong doctrines which were 
taught and believed among the ignorant 

S IR THOMAS MORE, WHO GAVE UP HIS 
LIFE RATHER THAN HIS FAITH 

So it was, too, with another very 
wise Englishman, Colet's great friend. 
Sir Thomas More, whose head was after- 
wards cut olf by Henry VIII., because he 
would not deny the pope's authority, 
y\.t, though Sir Thomas died for his 
loyalty to the old faith, there was noman 
in England who had done more to set 
men thinking in the very fashion which 
made them loin the refoimtd religion 
But of all the men who helped to 
bring on the Reformation, jet drew back 
vvlitn it s* uned to them that the coming 
.. change w ou’d be so great arid =0 violent 


that it would do evil rather than good, 
the most famous and the cleverest was 
Desidenus Erasmus, who also greatly 
loved Su Thomas More, and was beloved 
by him He was bom m 1466 at Rotter- 
dam, in Holland It was meant that he 
should be. a monk, and he was brought 
up among monks Yet, though he 
became a priest, a monk he would not 
be, but spent his time m studying and 
lecturing and talking and writing 
His witty words threw scorn and con- 
tempt upon corruption and superstition, 
and all manner of folly , and his wise 
words taught men to understand 
the writings of St Paul and of the 
evangelists, and to put no more trust 
m the false interpretation of them 
Now we come to those other men who 
found that for them there was no 
other w'ay than to set the pope and 
the papacy altogether at defiance, what- 
ever it might cost them And the 
greatest of them all was Mai tin Luther 

T he boyhood of martin luther, who 

DEFIED THE POPE 

Luther was very humbly born, for his 
father was no more than a poor miner , 
yet, being a frugal man with a wise wife, 
and both of them God-fearing folk, they 
prospeied enough to be able to send 
their son to school, which poor folk could 
not always do in those days The boy, 
being clever, did so well in lus studies 
that he hoped to become a lawyer , but 
his thoughts were turned more zealously 
to religion, as the story goes, by the 
sudden death of lus dearest friend, who 
was struck by lightning 

Therefoie he resolved to become a 
monk, thinking that it was only m the 
quiet of the cloister that a man could 
lead a truly spiritual and holy life. 
Then, as he was a very earnest student, 
he was chosen to be one of the teachers j 
at the new university of Wittenberg, in j 
Saxony , and there it was not long ] 
before men began to flock to his lectures j 
and his sermons, as he said sti ange things ] 
that went home to people’s heaits, for l 
he loved truth and spoke it fearlessly, jj 
Bui as yet he had not thought at all f 
that any man would evei call him I 
heretic ; for there was nothing that he f 
taught or believed which he had not | 
found either in the words of St Paul j 
or of the great Bishop St. Augustus , : 
after whom the older oi monks to f 
which I.nther belonged was named 
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•ft* quarrel with Tet/el But m some 
matteis he depaited Item the Roman 
doctrine even more than Luther, so 
that Luther himself would not admit 
him to his friendship. However, the men 
who spiead the refoimed doctrine in 
England and Scotland were disciples of 
Zvnngh lather than of Luthei He died 
as a soldier in defence of Zuiich. 

TO! IN CALVIN, THE FRENCHMAN WHO 
J RULED THE CHURCH IN SWITZERLAND 

But soon afterwards theie arose 
another champion of the Reformation, 
John Calvin, a Fienchman, who abode 
for the most part at Geneva, m Switzer- 
land The teaching of Calvin was very 
stern, and he luled with a harsh dis- 
cipline over the manner of life of his 
followers, and set up a new form of 
rule for the Church, not by bishops, but 
by presbyteis, so that the name given to 
it is Piesbytenanism He, too, differed 
very much from Luther, and outside of 
England Piotestants may generally be 
divided into Calvinists and Lutherans 
But in England the Reformation 
took a different way, for its leaders 
held that m rejecting the pope’s 
authority they were in no wise ceasing 
to be a branch of the Catholic 
Church, but were just the branch 
which had freed itself from errors, and 
the}? suffered men to hold different 
opinions about many doctrines, so that 
some might incline towards Luther, 
and others towards Calvin, if, m their 
manner of worship, they gave heed to the 
ordinances of the Church as declared 
by the law The man who did the most 
in making changes, and in checking them 
from being too great, was Thomas Cran- 
mer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died at the stake m the reign of Queen 
Mary, as we read on pages 802 and 5070 

J OHN KNOX, THE OALLEY-SLAVE, WHO LED 
THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

In Scotland the Reformation was 
given its shape for the most part by 
1 the great disciple of Calvin, John Knox 
He was a priest in the Roman Church 
when he was taught Luther’s ideas by 
George Wishart, who became a Protes- 
tant martyr By reason of his zeal and 
his powerful preaching, the Protestant 
Scots, who had rebelled and were be- 
. 'sieged at St Andrews, took John Knox 
I for their pastor And so it was that 
I when the French came to help the 
ijL Regent Mary, they took St Andrews, 
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and John Knox was carried off as a 
pi isoner, being then forty-two years old, $ 
and by them he was sent to the f 
galleys for a time and afterwards re- I 
mov ed to pi ison . j 

But iv lien he was set free he returned j 
to Scotland mid from that time to j 
the day of hio death all the reformers I 
looked to him as their guide He was jj 
a stem man, hating all things that j 
savoured of what he called vanity, and I 
when the young Queen Mary came back j 
to Scotland fiom France, he had no I 
fear of reproving her and all hei courtieis, J. 
os Elijah reproved King Ahab, speaking | 
wouls bold and bitter, because she I 
was much given to gaiety, winch he S 
called “ vanity,” and because she was a | 
Romanist. < S 

Knox taught a stern religion, and | 
made the Scots, w I10 were ever a rough | 
and hai dy people, a sterner folk than | 
before , but he wrought them great J, 
good, above all, by the care he took § 
for the teaching of children all over | 
the land He died full of years I 
and honours, and though for Ins hard- g 
ness men scarcely love his memory, j 
yet they still hold it in reverence. \ 

Evei since those days the Protestant 5 
faith has held sway among us, though 5 
oui land has been the home of men and 
women of every? faith and worship 

T he influence of jesus which we can 

ALL CARRY ON IN OUR LIVES 

This story is now finished We have 
read together the wonderful narrative 
of the Bible, the life of Jesus, the great 
story of St Paul, and we have seen 
how the ideas of Jesus, carried to 
Antioch and Rome by His servant 
Paul, opposed by all that hate, cruelty, 
and evil could do to destroy them, 
endured through the decay of the Roman 
Empire, and became the chief influence 
in the progress of the new world when 
the great empire of Rome had become 
but the shadow of a name. 

For us who have followed this story 
it remains to cairy on the work that 
began in Galilee, that Paul brought 
to Europe, and that men have built up 
through ages of suffering and toil It is 
for us to carry forward the influence of 
Jesus by the gentleness of our lives, 
to spread goodness and hopefulness 
throughout the earth, to keep for ever 
shining in our lives, undimmed and urn 
broken, the beautiful Light of the World 
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THE BETTER LAND 

j\Ilho«, h Mr? Jlennrj boa i tumewlnt WHlii lentol f'X I , 
-uul inclined to duel! too much on the gloomy aide cl life, a 
good many oflicr piccca ire lile’y long to endure, ami none 
more likely than tint sou„, which fui been Vet to V a v 
appropriate music The sentiment (ere 11 natural and 
unstrained, and, aa it tauehei with dramatic intensity 
the lonylng of every feclm„ heart, it n no wonder tltat 
“The (letter I tnd 1 oj so k.n„ enjoyed impel ir ftvour 

I m:\it thee ope ik o( the better laud, 

* iltou calTst its children ,1 happy band , 
brother ! oh, where to that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the (lower of the orange blows, 
And the hrc-llits glance through the myrtle 
boughs ? 

Not there , not there, my child 

Is it where the Latin ry palm-trees rise, 

\nd the date grows ripe under sunny slcies ? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering m. as, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
Anti strange bright birds an their starry wings 
Bear the rteli huts of all glorious things ? 

Not there , not there, my child 
Is it far away m some region old, 

\\ here the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby slime. 
And the diamond lights up the secret nunc. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral 
strand — 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? 
Not there, not there, my child 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentlo boy, 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair. 

Sorrow and death may not enter there, 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless liloom ; 
tor beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 
It is there , it is there, my child 

THE KING’S PICTURE 

In the: poem, by an American writer named Helen Ii 
ilosrwicU, we bare a picturesque lllustruion of tbe old say 
mg that there us some touch of good m all things, and that, 
even where we least expect it, some virtue may be found 

T iic lung from the council chamber 
Caine, weary and sore of heart , 

He called to I lift, the painter. 

And spoke to him thus apart 
“ I'm sickened of faces ignoble, 

Hypocrites, cowards, and knaves ; 

I shall shrink in their shrunken measure. 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves 
“ Paint me a true man’s picture, 

Gracious, and wise, and good. 

Dowered with the strength of heroes 
And the beauty of womanhood 
It shall hang in my inmost chamber, 

That, thither when I retire. 

It may fill my soul with its grandeur, 

And warm it with sacred fire ” 

So the artist painted the picture. 

And it hung in the palace hall ; 

Never a thing so lovely 

Had garnished the stately wall 
The king, with head uncovered, 

Gazed on it with rapt delight. 

Till it suddenly wore strange meaning — 
Baffled his questioning sight. 

For the form was the supplest courtier’s. 
Perfect in every limb , 

But the bearing was that of the henchman, 
l Who filled the flagons for him , 
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The brow was a priest’s, who pondered 
lbs parchment early' and late, 
l lie eye was the wandering inuistrJ’s, 

Who sang at the palace gate 

The lips, half sad and half mirthful, 

With a fitful trembling grace, 

Wt re the very bps of a woman 

He had (asset! in the market-place ; 

But the smiles which her curves transfigured, 
As a rose with its shimmer of dew, 

Was the smile of the wife who loved him — 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true 
Then. “ Learn, O king,” said the artist, 

" This truth th it the picture tells — 

That in every* form of the hum an 
borne hint of the highest dwells ; 

That, sc, anil. ug each living temple 
For the* place where the veil is thin. 

We may gather by beautiful glimpses 
Hie form of tbe* Cod within ” 

PLANTING THE APPLE-TREE 

IVtllum Cullen Ilryant, the American poet, was the author 
ot these verses, which, in all hkclihtxxl, were juggcvlcd to 
him by las h lvmg himself planted an apple tree, flic 
planting of any ttco la a favourite wibjevt of the pocet, 
le idiiir the mind in the most nttural wav to contemplate 
the continuous growth of the tree nowibiy for centuries 
after the hand that planted it lies still I rce planters ore 
nt work all over the world, however, who never give a 
thought to the poetic side of iheir Occupation, ycl their 
labours areas suggestive of romance as any we con engage in, 

Pome, let us plant the apple-tree, 
v -' Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade, 

W tde let its hollow bed be made ; 

1 here gently lay the roots, and there 
Silt the dark mould with loudly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly*, 

As, round the sleepuig infant’s feet, 

Wc softly fold the* cradle -sheet , 

So plant we the apple-tree 
What plant we m this apple-tree ? 

Buds, which the breatli of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays , 

Boughs, where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing, and hide her nest. 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower. 

When wo plant the apple-tree 

What plant we in tins apple-tree ? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wand’s restless wings 
When from the orchard-row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room. 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 

We plant wath the apple-tree 

What plant wc in this apple-tree ? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny Juno, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by. 

That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee. 

And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree 
The fruitage of this apple-tree, , 

Winds, and our flag of stripe and star, , 
Shall bear to coasts that he afar, , J 

Where men shall w'onder at the view, Jj 
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7 ? AN INDIAN AT THE BURIAL-PLACE OF HIS FATHERS 


William Cullen llr> int seeks m tilts line pocin to suggest 
the ihouelitv tbit come to a “noble red man"— as tbe 
Indian of America ts sometimes and not too truly, described 
• — sistttnit the hurt il place of his fathers Ihe red man is a 
picturesque figure but he is at best a savage, and the 

Tt in the spot I came to seek — 

* Mv father’s ancient burial-place. 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our u'asted race 
It is the spot — I know it well — 

Of which our old traditions tell 

For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river-side , 

I know the shaggy lulls about, 

The meadows smooth and wide. 

The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains he 

A white man, gazing on the scene. 

Would say a lovely spot was here. 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and gieen, 
Between the hills so sheer 
I like it not — I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again 

The sheep arc on the slopes around, 

Ihe cattle in the meadows feed, 

Vnd labourers turn the crumbling ground. 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, ill trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way 
Metliiuhs it weie a nobler sight 

To see these vales in woods ariaytd. 

Their summits in Uie golden light. 

Their trunks in grateful shade, 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below 

And then to mark the lord of all, 

Ihe forest hero trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 

" And seamed with glorious scars. 

Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear 
This bank, in which the dead were laid. 
Was sacred when its soil was ours , 
j Hither the artless Indian maid 
| Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

] THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 

t Notlnm: tint the \mencan poet, It H Stoddard, his 
j written l'' more certain of remembrance than these beautiful 
] lines from hut pen there is a glorious sense of life lint 
1 comes to us all in our youth and makes us feel that life is 
j immortal As age creeps on this feeling wears away, and 
* that is why the wise men say “If Youth hut Inetv’ * 
t meaning that if youth had also the wisdom of age 
j nothing would scent, and little *uould be, impossible. 

T hlre are gams for all our losses, 

There arc balms for all our pains , 
i But when youth, the dream, departs, 

! It takes something from our hearts. 

And it never comes again 

We are stronger, and are better, 

: Under manhood’s sterner regn ; 

i Still, we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet. 

And will never come again 

Something beautiful is vanished. 

! And w e sigh for it m vain , 

We behold it everywhere. 

On the earth, and in the air, 
il But it never comes again. 


peaceful peopling of Ins country by white men is a better 
thing than le tying it to the wild misrule of bloodthirsty 
tribes Ihe savage ts tin attractive cretture in poetry ami 
fiction, but the civilised man, with all bis faults, does more 
to help the world along and promote the cause of humanity 

And the grey chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the god of thunders here 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrow a lie 
The weapons of his rest, 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of Jus large arm the mouldering bone 

Ah, little thought the strong and brave. 
Who bore the lifeless chieftain forth , 

Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-born to the earth, 

That the pale race, who waste us now. 
Among their bones should guide the plough 

They waste us — ay — like Apnl snow' 

In the warm noon, wc slirmk away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day — 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea 

But I behold a fearful sign, 

To which the white mem’s eyes are blind , 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine. 

And leave no trace behind, 

Save nuns o’er the region spread, 

And the white stones above the dead 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 

Full to the brim our rivers flowed , 

The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood , 

And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more. 
The springs are silent m the sun, 

The livers by the blackened shore, 

With lesseiung current run , 

The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
Hay be a barren desert yet 

QUIET WORK 

These Verses by Matthew Arnold, take the form of a 
sonnet, or a little poem of fourteen lines, in which the 
reader will notice tint tbe last set lines are not merely a 
continuation of the first eight, hut they also contain a 
change of thought, which is proper to this form of verse 

lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee, 
w One lesson which m every wind is blow n , 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity 

Of toil unsevered from tranquillity J 
Of labour, that m lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noiser schemes, accomplished in repose. 

Too gieat for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discoids 
nag, 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling with lus toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, ] 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting , . j 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, i 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is ! 
gone J 
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THE APPLE WINDS 

7 be,>c charm *ir vcws b> Mr 'W ill H Otjib ic, convey 
i north rcmcml.cn: j, for in our care free dsyy of 

jou'h we are apt to welcome the wtmtv that Wow us 
l_oodwidioil dough! of those to whom Ibcy rta> Wow 
ill 1 he v crsi-s ire pound with Mr Otplues perimsaov 

f hvd no thought of stormy sky 

* In days when I was small, 

And all the world seas bounded by 

Our ten-foot garden wall 
I never thought the storm winds came 
From wricks and ribboned sails, 

I never knew them by their name 
Of equinoctial gales , 

But sweeping round the arch ird bends, 
Knee-deep m leaves of brown, 

I only knew them as the friends 
That shook the apples down i 
An<l I have travelled far and far 
\wi weary miles s.nce then, 

\nd InttUd where the storm-winds ire 
That wreck tilt livis of men , 

And back among the lime-tree leaves, 

Grown gold before they fall, 

I hear tne song tint autumn weaves 
When first the wild winds call. 

And thougn their hand is chill ami co'd, 

Uuir face has winter's trown, 

I know them foi the friends- of old 
Hut shook the apples down' 

I THINK WHEN I READ 

I r w chfidmA hymns vie l.tr.lcr known or nun otwn In ltd 
in bend ly school' limn this he willful hymn hi Mr ' 1 at 
f THi.tK whin I re.ut that sweet store of old, 

* \\hea Jesus was here among men, 

flow IK called little children -u lambs to His 
(o'd — 

l "should like- to have been with Ifim then 
I v ish tl. it I la. hands had l> in placed on ruy 
hi ad. 

Ttm His ann hid been thrown around me, 
Ard that I i ngl t havi "-cm ills kind hark 
v In a he* >ml : 

“ Lit the little ones come auto Me.” 

Yet still to lbs foot -.tool tu pr.iur I may ^o, 

\ ad a.k toi a sh ire m His n»\» , 

\i 1 ti f t'nis e »rri* illy -uk Hun li< low, 
i -1 l>U ;i Him .and Iu.tr Hun als-vi., 

Li t 1 * >i 1-. uitsiu 1 pit. e He h U done to prcjein* 
l >\ dl tint m a is(, d .a | for:. van , 

.v.td i *anv' >Ua' childu n arc gatln ring there, 
'* l or til ueh .< III. fen, plum of hi iviai ” 
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A flag as red as blood she showed, N** 

And slie sped south right fast | 

Tlie last that sailed, her name’ was Taitii , jj 
^ Slowly she took her passage* forth, | 

Tacked and lay to , at last she steered | 

A stiaight course for the north. I 

My gallant ships, they sailed away 5 

Over the shimmering summer sea ; | 

I stood at yy ntali lor many a day — * 

But one came back to me 
For Joy was caught by pirate Pam , 

Hope ran upon a hidden reef, 

And Lov e took fire aud foundered fast 
In whelming seas of grief 
Faith c ime at hist, storm-beat and tom — 

She leoompensed me all mv loss , 

For, as a cargo safe, she brought 
A ciown linked to a cross 

LIFE 

Mr, I'vrbudd, a well known writer in her day, whose 
fuem “ flic Mouses Petition" ts printed on |-..i I.s ;, 
w t> the author of three thoughtful line,, in which there 
the quiii booty of a co itenlcd and hopeful spirit 
| in I I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou ami I must part , 

And when, or hciyy, or yyhero yve nut 
I own to mo’s a secret yet 

Life 1 We have been long together, 

Through pica' nit and through cloudy weather 
’I is hard to part where friends ate dear, 

Perhaps ’twill covtu sigh, a tear, 

'l lien sti al away, give little wanting , 

Choose thine own time , 

Say not Good-night, but m some brighter 
chine* 3 

Bi 1 me Good-morning t 

GOD SAVE THE KING f 

Our “ i win »l nih-i t u i/w p,yriry , Indeed, u ir a pii) ( 
li, it.hiMr.s -live!! It nn it and cun a to huts jpon it uy a £ 
i '-'m ii is die in"fr*t Uu*. "rel flic icvond verm nine, I 
w ih i a blttpi"ii> uid iputr unworthy cil a ere it ruuuo | 

Mji > nii"n ply ua.c Um made M irnj une it, at d we give I 
he e v rev* ".wild \rr e lll-t l. wniel.iiKS hui 4 hy £ 

111 1 al a r fi *e t , .1 ig the videvr in u id icne of the s 
1 n. 1 -i», whii S 1 nit worths rf t*i 1^ reyfintt-tl in I he 5 
CtlYm y 1 jrhf.edla Hi Jilt thr low at it t! ud J 

li-t-ty, 1 i'k.rf"il 11, II e ’UwJC led wTO id Itllt, tkyviL'C It ! 

1 ri St tb.t we yh.iifd df kilo** the anifwi t, however juror j 
e 1 1 hi* i ilh-ia 1 as probably ,,r 1 . s fri,t 1 an M I* 

r r ft y. t.,, id ,s lehcinf to Lac Ken yet u nan., g 
K.diy la 1 :, by folia Hull „ run -an am 1 ;.wtl, who j 
*." i*,w,,* 1 . K re Janes I, trd who d.c.t m itud I 

r. on "litre 0111 graciom King | 

Long Inu 0,11 noble King. | 

I 
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m Spam, but the day will come when 
it will be satisfied by something noblei 
than bull-fighting 

This book may end, in the form 
m which we hold it in our hands , but 
the thoughts this book has put into our 
minds, the feelings that have grown, 
perhaps, in our hearts as we have 
lead it, will remain and influence oui 
lives Of one thing let 11s be sure for 
ever — that goodness never ends, that 
all this beautiful world, this wonderful 
life of oms, was not created by God to 
exist for a few years and then to die 
The changes of Nature are sometimes 
more than we can understand, and the 
last change that we know, the sleep 
that we call death, is the strangest of 
all But it is a sleep, and not an end 
WHY IS FOOD DEARER AT SOME TIMES 
THAN AT OTHERS? 

Food is of many different kinds, and 
some foods are affected by the season 
of the year , so, of course, we should 
expect to find that certain fruits 
and vegetables are dearer at some 
periods than at others, for sometimes 
they are in season, and are so abundant 
that they can be sold for little more 
than the cost of picking and carrymg 
them, and at other times they have 
to be forced under glass, or brought long 
distances from warmer regions. 

But other kinds of food often vary 
m their price, and if we wanted to 
know all the reasons of this, we should 
really have to study the question of 
cost and price, w'hich is a very big matter. 
We can understand that supposing, 
for instance, Australia starts sending 
laiger numbers of rabbits prepared for 
eating, or New Zealand starts sending 
greater quantities of mutton than usual 
to this country, the pi ice of meat will 
fall because there is agreater supplyof it, 
and the people who provide these things 
at home will have to lower their prices. 
IS THERE A REASON FOR EVERYTHING ? 

> It is indeed the first of facts that 
there is a reason for everything — for the 
existence of everything, and for every- 
thing that ever happens in the world. 
This has long been seen to be true' of 
certain things, like the movements of 
water, the facts of chemistry, and even of 
plants But it was long supposed that 
things were different m the outside 
world from what they were in the inside 

world, and men did not believe that 


there were causes for all their thoughts 
and deeds, as well as for the falling of a 
raindrop We are apt to be foolish in 
these matters, foi we admit the cause 
of a thing when we see it ; but when we 
do not see it we are apt to deny that a 
cause was there at all The special word 
foi causing is causation, and the first 
and greatest belief of science is that 
causation is universal, without any ex- 
ception either m place or m time, 
either m the conduct of the weather or 
m the conduct of men We are apt to 
take this for granted nowadays, as if it 
did not need saying, but it has taken 
all the thought and study of all past 
ages to prove, and the great majority 
of people, even to-day, do not realise 
that everything has a cause, and that 
consequences are endless Every effect 
is the cause of further effects, and 
every cause or reason of things has its 
own cause or leason behind it And so, 
if we think, we shall soon see that we 
must go back to the First Cause and 
All -Reason, the Cause of causes, 
whom men have come to call God 


HOW IS THE AREA OF A COUNTRY 
MEASURED ? 

The difficulty in measuring the area 
of a country depends entirely on the 
shape of it There is never any difficulty 
in measuring the area of a thing so long 
as it is a rectangle m shape Red is 
simply the Latin form of right, and a 
rectangle is a thing, the angles of which 
aie right angles The simplest land of 
rectangle is, of course, a square , but two 
opposite sides of a figure may be very 
much longer than the other two, and 
yet we still have a rectangle, if all the 
four angles are still right angles These 
pages are rectangles, though they are 
not squares. 

Now, nothing can very well be easier 
than to measure the area of this page or 
of a country winch, like this page, is 
rectangular If the icctangle be a 
square, we measure the length of one 
side and multiply the figure repre- 
senting the number of miles by itself, 
and we have the area of the square 
m square miles In the case of this 
page or any rectangle that is not a 
square, we multiply the length of one 
side by the length of a side next to 
it, ancf, if we are measuring in inches, 
that gives us the area in square inches 
Of course, most countries are not , 
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*■1 WHY CAN SOME WATERS PETRIFY WOOD ? 

5 The word petrify comes from a Greek 
\ w'ord which means a rock, and that is 

( also the meaning of the name Peter 
If water petrifies wood, it must contain 
in itself something of the nature of 
| stone or rock , and, in fact, stony 
| material is actually laid down and left 
5 on the wood, which is therefore turned 
j into something like stone or rock 
3 The woody material itself may alto- 
jj gether disappear, but the tiny particles 
3 of stone are laid dowm just as the 
; wood was The water that can do' thi§ 
3 must be w’ater containing various kinds 
jj of mineral matter dissolved in it m 
a the form of salts These salts may be 
1 of such a kind that w r hen they aie 
1 exposed to the an they change, and 
1 instead of lemaimng dissolved m watei 
i they become undissolved and turn solid, 
1 and are left behind 
I The best example of such a salt is 
5 carbonate of lime, the common chalk 
1 that we all know so well Chalk wall 
l not melt in water, but though cat- 
1 bonate of lime is insoluble m water, 
I another salt, winch is almost the same 
I and is called bicarbonate of lime, 
1 melts in water quite readily Now, if 
j water with bicarbonate of lime dis- 
| solved in it runs o\er any surface 
| exposed to the air, the bicarbonate is 
\ changed, because the extra quantity 

!i o( carbonic acid from which it gets us 
name parses oh into the air, and the 
salt left behind is cai bonate of lime, or 
| chalk, which is insoluble m water ; 
1 and so this nuneial matter is left be- 
hind, and will take any shape, according 
to the object upon whuh it is depositee! 

j WHY UUUS A LAMP GIVE A UGT TCR Lllilt T 
I WIFIl TI1L CHIMNEY ON THAN OFF t 
t lime ate two good reason* for this, 

3 and at first they will sound, jvirhajto, 
| a> if they contridict each other. One 
| reison is that the chimney protect* 
| tiie dime from draughts, and the other 
I is that it make* su< H a good di wight 
I tor the liana \\V know, of corns;, 

I how the* tiatne of a match wave* and 
I wants llkhoi*, and thm hiighlnu up 
| a,, on. !a,< niise oi tin tir lugkt* lo whieti 
| U *,* *ue>u< fed But M there ate n » 
| tfiaafiit , it, Hill hunt more U caddy 
i fiu! s tnic of the t .nude diuw ,d.o ; 

I a>(i mat i> ( x*. a--, of the !amr>-t-eimi.ey. 
lint the so >t ts..- ot the 

<J shimmy i-rkv‘.t u help- t-u trry av« iy 


the burnt gases fiom the flame, which « 
means that it makes a draught for jj 
fresli air to come m below and feed | 
the flame That is the great leason why I 
the flame brightens up so much, and | 
smokes so much less, when the chimney I 
is put on The reason why the flame 1 
smokes at first is that the oil is only jj 
being half burnt , the carbon in it is not | 
being burnt at all, and forms the black 1 
specks that we see But when the 1 
chimney is put on, the flame is much f 
better fed with air, so that the burning | 
goes on much more completely, and | 
the carbon as well as the hydrogen m s 
the oil is burnt up , most of the blacks I 
disappear and the flame burns brightly jj 

WHY DOES GRASS TURN YELLOW AFTER f 

BEING MADE IN TO HAY i* | 

If there were no microbes m the I 
world this would not happen , but I 
nearly all the changes that happen ;;i | 
the bodies of living Hungs after they | 
the are due to microbes This is ns 
tme of fish that turns bad as it is of . 
grass that turns yellow when it is made : 
into hay Perhaps we are apt to foiget 
that grass is part of the body of ,t living j 
thing, but so it certainly is It consists j 
of those parts of certain jdants which j 
are called their leaves 

These leaves, like all other leases, 
have the special duty of feeding on the ; 
carbonic acid of the air by the aid of ; 
sunlight, and for this purpose they f 
contain a very wonderful chemlc.il sub- j 
stance called ch'oropkytl, the colour of f 
which is gi ceil Like all other chemical | 
compounds which ate very complicated, f 
chlorophyll is very easily hi ohm up j 
and changed into something else On J 
tiie otim hand, most -ample com- | 
pounds, like water, ate veiy stable i 

When the lea\ «. ■> of gt.'i-s die bv being ! 
cut, the veiy fir*-t compound that | 
suffers from the eltangt i* this delicate | 
and unstable chlorophyll It is broken | 
up into i (impound*, some of which | 
have a yellow colour. Wo see the sum* I 
thin,' nn the leave-, at a tree m autumn, i 
whim tin tr<.e ha* tMiberaU !y billed | 
lurking un tie ch.uunls ihiough j 
wind* tfiey got then ue-a, The igulis 1 
at work in ail t! e ~e c,e->-s art mu | 

tite sun. old ib E ,>ir, and s. a *r | 

wiivrnsNo/ Micmfi v force i iKLxrt, am/ ! 

The prum.r a yy to find out tbs * j 
m-wi r to ,i qiu-sUoj. iik* tin* mil :o f 

U hca 
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by studying the light of the aurora 
borealis, and ue must do this by means 
of spectrum analysis When that is 
done, we find that the fight must have 
come from atoms of certain elements 
which foim pait of the air. These 
elements have only been known foi a 
few yeais, and most of them were dis- 
co\ eied by Sir William Ramsay They 
mostly exist in the uppei layers of an 

If we take a collection of these gases, 
and run some electricity through them, 
we find that they glow with ceitain 
beautiful colours which, indeed, make 
a very good mutation of the aui ora 
boieahs on a small scale We aie there- 
foie inclined to believe that the aurora 
borealis must be due to electncity 
somehow exciting these gases as they 
exist in the upper layers of the air, 
and causing them to produce this glow' 

WHERE DOES THE ELECTRICITY OF THE 
AURORA BOREALIS COME FROAt? 

We ha\e lately learnt that all hot 
things gne off tiny pieces of atoms, 
which aie now called elections, and 
which have poweiful electrical propei- 
ties This is conspicuously tiue of the 
element carbon when it is made hot 
Now, the sun is hot, and its outei pait 
contains enormous quantities of carbon , 
so we may suppose that the aurora 
borealis is due to electrons from the sun 
striking the rare gases in the outei par t 
of our atmospheie But we cannot at 
all prove our theory unless we call m 
the help of ceitam other knowledge 
W’hich we acquire in this book 

To begin with, how could the elec- 
trons get aw'ay from tire sun p The 
sun’s gravitation would tend to keep 
them, and if wc are to believe that they 
are shot out from the sun, wc must find 
something which will shoot them Here 
oui discovery of light pressure, or tadia- 
tion piessuie, comes to our aid With- 
out our knowledge of it we should liave 
no right to say that elections could 
leave the sun at all 

We cannot suppose that at all times 


elections aie being burled in any 
i quantity from the sun, and, indeed, we 
| do nut find that the aurora borealis 
I is going on at all tunes It is only 
| sometimes, when tilings happen in the 
| sun, and especially when there are many 
I big sun-spots, that we find splendid 
| auroras and also gait dialui banco 
of the magnetic ncedks on the earth. 
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It lias long been known that auroras 
and sun-spots go together. Now we 
understand the i eason It is when some- 
thing or othei happens m the sun which 
makes the sun blaze up and inci eases 
the light pressuie that elections can 
be throwm from the sun in all dncc- 
tions , and some of them, after Ravelling 
mnety-thiee millions of miles at the rate 
of twenty miles a second, reach the earth. 

WHY DO THE NORTHERN LIOHTS APPEAR 

IN THE NORTH? 

When the electrons fiom the sun 
approach the earth, it seems as if they 
aie conducted along certainlines, instead 
of just striking it fair and square We 
must remember that the earth is a 
magnet Now', if we take an ordinary bar 
magnet and a lot of mon filings, we find 
that m the space ai ound the magnet tliei e 
is w'hat is called a magnetic field, and 
filings or any such things coming within 
this field well behave m a certain way. 
They will run towaids the two poles of 
the magnet, and will ai range themselves 
between those poles in certain regu- 
laily curved lines, which aie called the 
lines of foice of the magnet, or the 
magnetic field 

Now, our study of Natuie teaches us 
nothing more certainly than that size, 
as such, is of no importance A magnet 
is a magnet whether it be a bai of n on 
an inch long oi whethei it be the earth 
on which w'e live , and what is true of 
one magnet is true of anothei. There- 
foie the magnet called the earth must 
and does behave tow'aids the electrons 
coming within its field of force just as 
a child’s small magnet will affect the 
iron filings coming within its field 
of force 

So we find that when the electrons 
apjiroach the eat Hi, they are carried 
towards the Poles of the earth, and those 
which travel tlnough the outer air 
towaids the North Pole, or, lather, 
towaids the North Magnetic Pole, 
cause what we call the Northern Lights 

Thus we have an explanation, long 
sought for, of one of the most beautiful 
facts m Nature, and the special interest 
of the explanation is not only that it is 
new, but that it depends upon putting 
together our newly-gained knowledge of i 
light and electricity and magnetism No j 
woudei, win n none of these things were 
known, that men could not explain j 
the cause of the aut ora borealis j 
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the only explanation of its behaviour 
is that the eaith itself is a huge mag- 
net, and one end of the needle points 
to one Pole of the eai th, and the other 
to the other, just as non filings will 
beha\e in 1 elation to the poles of a 
little magnet that we may hold m our 
hands It may be asked. How is the 
eaith like a hoise-shoe magnet ? But 
we must not be confused by the shape 
of such a magnet It is really a bai of 
non, one end of which is like the North 
Pole of the earth, and the other like the 
South Pole, and it is only bent into the 
hoise-slioe shape for convenience 
We find that the magnetism of the 
eaith does not quite run along the 
cluection of the line joining the North 
and South Poles The North Magnetic 
Pole of the eaith is, therefore, not at 
the Noitli Pole, though it is not \eiy 
fai distant from it , and the South 
Magnetic Pole, though near the South 
Pole, is not actually there The compass- 
needle, thciefoie, does not point to the 
Noitli Pole, but to the Noitli Magnetic 
Pole, winch is not due noitli 

H OW THE MAGNETISM IN THE SUN 
CHANGES THE WEATHER ON THE EARTH 

Now , though it is a great advance that 
magnetism should have giown fioin 
being a scientific curiosity to teaching us 
that the earth itself is a huge magnet, 
yet that is not all Just as out know- 
ledge of electncity giew r until we learnt 
that it exists throughout the univeise, so 
our knowledge of magnetism has giown 
until we leain that we have to study it 
in the sun as w ell as on the earth 

It has long been know'll that theie is 
some connection between happenings in 
the sun and the state of the eaith’s 
weathci It has been known, also that 
sun-spots have some connection with 
magnetic needles on the eaith. Now, it 
lias been discoveied quite lately that 
sun-spots aie due to magnetism at work 
in the sun When the light coming from 
sun-spots is v eiy carefully studied by 
spectrum analysis, of which we lead on 
page 2716, it is found that theie aie 
ceitam featuies of it which teacli us that 
it is undei the influence of magnetism 
This helps us to understand w hy sun- 
spots and the disturbance of the mag- 
netic needles on the eartli should have 
^something to do with each otliei Thus 
e begin to see how' our ideas of mag- 
netism ,ue growing, and the very last 


discovery made about this subject is 
particulaily intei esting to us, because it 
depends upon what we have lately learnt 
about light and light pressure, and 
about the fact that the eai th is a magnet 
That is the discovery about the aurora 
boi ealis, of u'lnch v\ e read on pages 3S5S 
and 5251 Let us now' see what other 
gieat things we aie able to learn fiom 
the study of electncity and magnetism 

HTHE ELECTRIC CURRLNT THAT IS MADE 
1 UP OF WAVES IN THE ETHER 

N , 4 

We know that light consists of wmves 
of the ether, we know' also that 
similai waves exist, forming a great 
scale, so to speak, above and below that 
part of the light scale winch we can see 
We know', further, that all these wav es 
aie really a kind of electric cuirent , 
that they all travel at the same speed 
and have the same laws. They travel 
m the ether. We must clearly under- 
stand that all electric currents travel 
111 the ether They are ether waves, and 
that is equally tme whether they aie 
1 mining thiough the an without wires, 
01 thiough the ordinal y electric wires 
that we find so useful for directing 
these currents 

It is one of the penalties of the 
mciease of knowledge that old names 
come to get new meanings, and then w e 
are liable to be confused This is true 
111 the case of electricity One meaning 
of it is cunents or waves existing in the 
ether, and we cannot understand that 
too clearly But the word has now' 
come to have another meaning, depend- 
ing upon entirely new discoveries, 
and we must not be confused by it 
In this sense of the void, we may i 
now talk quite pioperly of atoms of jj 
electncity, piovided that we are not ; 
confused by the new meaning of atom 2 
and by the new meaning of electncity 3 

T HE WONDERrUL DISCOVERY that all 2 
THINGS ARB MADE OF ELECTRICITY jj 

The old meaning of atom, which is still 5 
employed, is applied to those minute jj 
pai tides well know n to chemists, j 
which make up, say, gold oi caibon 5 
01 oxj gen The new discovery is that 5 
these things ai e made up of something jj 
else, and the something else of which 8 
they are made up produces electncity, S 
and has all the properties ot electricity, | 
and can theieforc only be called elcc- g 
ti icity Mattel when thus studied melts I 
away, theieforc, into a kind of power. 
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THE WONDERFUL BATHS OF CARACALLA 
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The Romans, m the days of their wealth and luxury, spent much time at the public baths , and of all the inagnifi- | 
cent buddings devoted to bathing, the baths of Caracalla, shown m this picture, were the most wonderful, § 
Sixteen huudred people could bathe at one tune, and the budding measured nearly a mile round The rums arc S 
very impressive, .and one writor has said that there is nothing in the world so grand as the reniaius of those baths, jj 
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to be copied from those of Greece We 
have not yet a key to the language of 
their inscriptions When these Etiuscans 
are first lieaid of, they weie far in 
advance of then Italian neighbouis, 
making loads and canals, and building 
immense walls and towers for defence 
We do not know for ccitain when the 
Latins began to give up living in small 
villages consisting of gioups ot huts, 
which was the way of bring of all the 
Italian tribes m the earliest clays By 
degrees thej came to foitify a hill-top 
by building a wall, which made a safe 
refuge for a meeting-place Finally, 
independent cities grew up, and often 
there was warfare with neighbours 
About fouitcen miles fiom the mouth 
of the Tiber is a group of seven lulls, 
one of which was thus chosen ns a place 
of refuge It became a city-state and 
was named Rome. 

It has been said that the whole his- 
tory of the w'Oild depended on the posi- 
tion of this group of lulls They are 
close together, and are near the sea 
They are situated m the middle of Italy, 
and in the middle of Eui ope as it was 
known in ancient times, and also near 
the middle of the Mediterranean Sea, 
once the world’s great, busy highway 

H OW THE DE0INNINC1 OF ROME IS LOST 
IN THE MISTS OF THE FAST 

We do not know when the foundation 
of Rome took place , some say 753 
yeais before Chnst, at the time when 
the “sons of Assliur” were so powerful 
m Assyria, and Egypt had aheady 
passed its greatest glory The later 
Romans reckoned then years from the 
date of the founding of the city, as we do 
ouis fiom the birth of Clnist In all 
countnes it is very difficult to say when 
the old legends of beginnings end and 
the certain facts of history begin 
A race like the Romans, who rose to 
such immense poiver, natuially liked to 
feed their national pnde by believing 
they were descended fiom gods and 
heroes , wonderful legends arose about 
their origin, and in process of time 
these were so grandly told by poets and 
historians that the world refuses even 
now to give up the attractive beliefs of 
long centuries We are led very willingly 
back again to the siege of Troy, which 
scholars now place earlier than a 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, and w r atch its bitter ending for 


Priam and his family and friends. 
.Eneas, whose father was Anchises, one 
of the Tiojan heroes, and whose mother 
was the goddess of love and beauty, 
escaped from the dreadful slaughter, 
canymg his old father on his back. 

After many tin filing adventures in 
the Mediterranean, including a visit to 
the Phoenician colony of Carthage, m 
which lus goddess mother gave him 
much help, /Eneas found his w r ay to the 
west coast of Italy, where he married 
the daughter of the king of the country, 
named Latmus, and peaceably suc- 
ceeded lum as king of the Latins 

T he stranoe story of romulus. the 

FOUNDER OP ROME, AND THE WOLF 
Many generations after, one of the 
daughters of the royal house had twin 
sons. Their father was the god of war 
They grew up to strong manhood in 
spite of efforts to destroy them by 
casting them out upon the Tiber. A 
she-wolf mused the boys till a shepherd 
found them and brought them up 
They were named Romulus and Remus. 
Romulus succeeded in founding a 
colony and city on one of the group of 
seven lulls near the mouth of the Tiber. 
This w’as the famous Palatine Hill, 
and this was the beginning of Rome 
The old stories give wonderful details 
of how' the first Romans obtained their 
w i\ es from the Sabine people living on 
another lull of the group, called later 
the Quinnal Hill, by 1 mining away with 
them" at a ]omt festival However this 
may be, the fact remains that one by 
one the seven lulls were absoibed into 
one great walled city, made up of lulls 
and valleys, green fields as well as 
dwelling-houses, with a fort on the 
Capitolme Hill The Romans ever wel- 
comed strangers to live within their safe 
enclosure, and traded with their neigh- 
bours round , they also fought continually 
with these neighbours, especially with 
the Etruscans, who, besides being foes, 
were the teachers of the Romans 

T he walls of roaie, which enclosed a 

STATE AS WELL AS A CITY 

Many and interesting are the glimpses 
given us of Rome m its cradle, in the 
story of the rule of the kings who 
succeeded Romulus, lasting about 250 
years We see the sober, hard-working 
peasants, developing by their patient 
toil qualities that made their race the 
best soldiers m the world Marvellous 
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In the year 300 before Christ, the tall 
and terrible Gauls, with their fair hau 
and flashing eyes, came down upon Rome 
itself, as we read on page 606, after defeat- 
ing a Roman army of 40,000 men We are 
told that “ their harsh music and dis- 
cordant clamours filled all places with a 
horrible din," and their long swords cut 
through the helmets of the Romans, 
making them flee m terroi and panic 
No one thought of defending the walls 
of the city, the Capitol foitiess on the 
Capitohne Hill alone held out, as we read 
in the story of the Sacred Geese, on page 
606, and the white-beaided priests sat 
like statues m the Forum of the deserted 
city The Gauls hilled the priests, set 
fire to the city, demanded a heavy 
lansom, and depaited. In this fire the 
city records perished, and with them all 
that would have given us actual facts 
about the thulling story of the past 

H OW THE ROMANS LEARNT TO FlflHT 
AGAINST ELEPHANTS AND WON 1 TALY 

The Romans learnt much fiom their 
war with the Gauls, and steadily pur- 
sued their conquests over the rest of the 
states of the peninsula. After settling 
with the brave Samnites and the 
Etruscans, they had long wars with the 
Greek cities m the South One of these 
was Tarentum The people were one day 
sittingm an open-air theatre, like the one 
in Athens, listening to one of the splendid 
Gieek plays , when they looked up, they 
saw theRoman ships sailing close to their 
harbour So the wai began, and they 
asked Pyrrhus of Greece to help them 
It took the Romans five years to win 
As the war went on they learnt 
some useful lessons, understanding how 
to fight against elephants and how 
to improve their cavalry When Pyrrhus 
had gone home, in the year 274 before 
Christ, after losing nearly all his troops, 
all the peninsula of Italy had passed to 
Rome The splendid Greek cities of the 
South furnished beautiful works of art, 
and many articles of luxury Intheito 
almost unknown to the victors 
We see in the story of modern Italy, 
that begins on page 30x1, how difficult 
the long, narrow country has always 
been to govern from one centre The 
Romans had two plans by which to hold 
their conquests, and with these we are 
already familiar, because they were 
the same as were used in Britain Colonies 
were founded, m which Roman citizens, 
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who never forgot Rome, were sent to 
live and work, and teach others to do 
the same. Also fine roads were made to 
connect the colonies and the camps of 
the soldiers with the capital, along which 
roads troops could travel quickly and 
trade loutes could be established 

A NAVY THAT WAS COPIED FROM A WRECK’, 
AND SAILORS WHO ROWED IN SAND 

Soon after Pyrrhus hadretuined home, 
the tremendous wars between Rome and 
Carthage began. We read on page 
5122, m the story of Greece, that Car- 
thage was a colony of Phoenicia, and 
these wars are generally called the 
Punic, 01 Phoenician, wars. The western 
half of the noith coast of Africa had 
been conquered by the Carthaginians, 
but the natives had not been well treated 
by them, so when they had to serve 
in the armies of their conquerors, they 
had none of the enthusiasm for their 
cause which the Roman soldieis had for 
theirs — they cared only for their pay 
The war began in Sicily, the lovely 
island midway between Rome and 
Carthage, and the Romans soon found 
that they must have a navy With gi eat 
courage and energy they set to work 
buildingships, taking a stianded Cartha- 
ginian vessel as a model While the 
sawing and hammeung weie going on, 
crews were in training, sitting on benches 
on the shore, practising rowing in the 
sand 

Great was the enthusiasm in Rome 
when the first naval hero returned after 
the first sea victory, which was gained at 
Mylce, in the year 260 before Christ. But 
there were many ups and downs in the 
campaign The great Roman fleet which 
was afterwards built defeated the enemy 
and earned to Africa an army which, 
under Regulus, had much success, till the 
splendid cavalry and the huge elephants 
of the Carthaginians turned the tide of 
war once more We read the story of 
the bravery of Regulus on page 2x33 

T he delight of the people when 

ELEPHANTS FIRST WENT TO ROME 
In a later fight, 120 of the ‘‘ huge, 
earth-shaking beasts ” were taken and 
sent to Rome, to the great delight of the 
people, who had never seen elephants 
before After twenty-three years of 
fighting, the first Punic war came to an 
end, peace being made by that most 
gallant general and wise man, Hamilcar, 
who was able to see when it was time 
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to giv c in. Sicily was made a Roman 
province some years later, and then Sar- 
dinia and Corsica also became provinces 
Harmlcar had a son wlio was a great 
general, too Tins wars Hannibal We 
are told that lie worked day and night, 
and thought only of sleep when there 
remained nothing else that could be done. 

H ANNIBAL'S I LRRIBLE MARCH ACROSS 
Mill ALPS 

After a useful campaign in Spam, 
where Ins father had been so successful 
in forming a province, he made one oi 
the great marches of history Leading 
his aim} of 50,000 foot soldids and 
xo.ooo hoisetnen, with numbeis of 
elephants, he passed northward along 
the east coast of Spain, by the eastern 
“ gate ” of the Pyrenees, round the Gulf 
of Lions, across the sw'ift Rhone, and 
then over the Alps themselves to the 
plains of North Italy So rapid was his 
march that at every spot where the 
Romans had hoped to stop him they 
always ai rived too late. 

It is a pitiful thing to rernembei the 
lives that w ei e saci ificed on the shppei y, 
icy paths and the steep mountain-sides 
of the Alps The cold was intense, and the 
people of the country 1 oiled down gieat 
bouldeis on them, and attacked them 
fiom behind, just as the Swiss treated 
the Austrians many centuries later 
Before long all the valley of thePo was 
conquered by Hannibal, and he marched 
triumphantly down the peninsula, 
through Etruria, taking the Romans 
by sui prise in the mist of the morning 
on Lake Trasimenus A great attempt 
to get rid of Hannibal was made the 
next year at Cannce, where all the best 
Roman soldiers were killed In the 
British Museum, among many speci- 
mens of Roman aimoui of different 
pei iods, is a helmet found at Cannae 

T he destruction of carthaqe and the 
CONQUEST OF GREECE 

But the Romans, as usual, learnt much 
from defeat, and they patiently waited 
until at last the great Scipio diove the 
Carthaginians out of Spain, and then 
beat them in Africa, so that they had to 
send for Hannibal to come home In the 
year 202 before Christ, Scipio destroyed, 
at Zama, near Carthage, the army that 
had harassed Italy for sixteen yeais 
Rome was now the chief state in the 
West, and was supreme, owing to her 
ships, in the Meditenanean The time 


had now cornu to turn her face east 
wards Thete had been a conflict with 
Macedonia during the second Punic 
war, and when that mighty struggle was 
finished, .the Roman legion and the 
Macedonian phalanx — the light, easily- 
turned tioops, and the solid body of 
bi on/e-clad warriors — met m Thessaly. 
The legions were successful, and passed 
on, after a time, to set foot m Asia, 
where they won a tremendous victory 
at Magnesia under the brother of the 
great Scipio, who had, aftci lus suc- 
cesses m Africa, been given the name 
of Afritanus. A terrible battle at Pydna, 
in Macedonia, settled the fate of the 
country in the year 168 befoie Christ 
In the same yeat Rome found an 
excuse to destioy Carthage, because it 
bad not kept strictly to the hard terms of 
the peace made at the end of the second 
Punic war The stoiy — one of the sad- 
dest in history — is related by an eye- 
witness The innocent people were 
totally destroyed, ,md the city* was 
completely levelled with the ground 

T HE C1TV ON THE SEVEN HILLS THAT 
SWAYED BOTH EAST AND WEST 

Among the Roman remains in the 
British Museum aic shown some beauti- 
ful tessellated pavements from Carthage, 
once pressed by the feet of its prosperous 
citi/eus We fancy as we look a t them 
that W’e hear the patter of the children’s 
light, dancing steps, as well as the slow, 
heavy tiead of the aged, in the days 
when Carthage was great and gay. 
After the days of horror, the eaith 
covered up these pavements in deep 
silence for centuries 

Spam was only conquered by' most 
determined efforts When at last suc- 
cess came to the Romans, the Meditei - 
ranean Sea had become a Roman lake, for 
Egypt alone still remained independent 
under the successor of Alexander. 
From Mount Tauius, in Asia Minor, to 
the Pillars of Heicules, the city on the 
seven hills now held sw ay* 

But m the gaming of all this world- 
power the soul of the victors was sadly 
lost No longer were they the simple, 
dignified people of old days Riches 
increased so that luxury killed their 
finest qualities, and made them grasping 
and cruel Slaves, ill-treated and mu- 
tinous, filled the place of the sturdy 
peasants whose bones now whitened the 
distant battlefields So f aiming came 
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succeeded m getting the governorship 
of Gaul In Ins “ Commentaries on the 
Gallic War ” he has lett us an account of 
his expeditions and of the hard work by 
which he conquered all the land noith of 
the Pyrenees and west of the Rhine 
lie gives an account of the south of our 
own wUnd, which he visited twice 
Gaul he bound firmly to Rome, by 
treating the conquered people kindly 
after they w ere thoroughly beaten, by in- 
troducing Roman ideas and customs, by 
making loads, and by starting buildings 

“\ /ENI, V1DI, VICI ” CAESAR'S FAMOUS 
V LETTER IN THREE WORDS 

When at last he felt he could leave his 
province safely, and had also made 
himself known as a successful general 
and the “ belov ed of lus soldiers,” he was 
ready to carry out the plans he had made 
to change the government of Rome 
Crassus had been killed m battle 
against the Partluans, and then Pompey 
and Caesar became rivals for the chief 
power When the senate refused to do 
as Cesar washed, he came from Gaul 
with his army and crossed the little 
river, the Rubicon, into Italy, to fight 
for Ills cause Pompey and the senate 
and the consuls ail sailed away to 
Giecce, and in sixty days Cesar had 
, gamed vdl Italy 

A great battle was fought between 
the two generals at Ph.usaha, in Greece, 
the next year, and Cesar won 

For the next few year-, he had no rest, 
going hum Egypt to Asia, whence he 
wrote hi-' famous Utter m three words, 
i “\e*m. vich Mci meaning '* I came, I 
| saw, I conquered ” — irom Asia to Rome, 
( then to Africa, thence to Spain In the 
| ye at 45 beiore Christ he returned to 
j Rome, master of the Roman world 

1 ITOM Tilt MASTER OF I HE WORl D WAS 
j FT STRUCK DOWN DV HIS FWIE.XUS 
» ♦ 

S Cxsur was assassinated m the senate 
? home the m xt year by his old friends 
I who thought it thur duty to prevent 
] Rome from commg under the rule ot 
f one* -ingle man. In Shake-rear' play 
1 of “ JutniaC.es ir” IS t Isa thrilling account 
| of the tiagedy, md the speech of Af.uk 
1 Amonv us er the b<-iy •» C»e- ox A muted 
r tins no ije sj.< - u is gn •, n on < age aery 
I I'jxii war UV,%< d, dunng »vh»rn time 
1 Egypt bet mu a Roman province, as 
x/iul in the -n.rv < : th a rosmuy 
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him to be a great ruler of men, is '$>> 
the first in the gallery' of splendid jj 
Roman portrait busts m the British 5 
Museum Next to him we see Augustus I 
After thirteen years of confusion, this j 
adopted son of Caesar slowdy and caie- 5 
fully gathered all power into his own f 
capable hands till the Romans found 
that they could not do without him 
When he called himself imperator, 
whence comes our word emperor, it 
meant that he was the holder of a 
military command from the people 
When he became censor, he could in- 
fluence appointments to the senate , as 
prince ps, or prince of the senate, he could 
always speak first at its meetings Then 
he became chief magistrate of Rome, 
and head of the national religion 
Many wise changes were introduced 
which brought about law and older, not 
only m Rome, but in Italy and the dis- 
tant provinces And so, without trouble, 
the ancient republic passed away, and 
the rule by one man was set up 

^UOUSTUS, IVIIO RULLD THE WORLD 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN 

In the time of Augustus there were so 
many great waiters m Rome — such as 
Vngil, who wrote the splendid poem 
about /Eneas and the founding of the 
city; Livy, the historian, and lloiace, 
the interesting poet — that to this clay 
a peuod full of great writeis is called 
an Augustan Age 

But the gieat epoch-making event ■ 
that took place m the reign of Augustus 
was the birth of Jesus in the far-ch-tant j 
province of Syiia It was Augustus i 
who, all unknowing, determined the i 
place of the birth of Jesus, for the j 
emperor ordered a census, or counting \ 
of tile people*, which Alary was on her j 
way to attend when Je-us was born j 
ill Bethlehem - 1 

How* astonished the powortu! unp* t*or j 
and all the* gieat nun of lus lime \ 
would ha* e been if tiny hul known j 
that it was not tuefi tame or aeht'eV - I 
meats that would so greatly inlluemv \ 
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British Museum we find many deeply 
mteresting memorials of those, grand 
and sometimes bad days — armour, 
weapons, sculpture, pens — which were 
called styh — inkpots, shoes, keys — for 
slaves could seldom be trusted — purses 
and money — all of which make a 
historical picture-gallery of great interest 

T he city that was buried in a storm 

OF FIRE 

All these things, and many more, 
cause us to feel at home with the old 
Romans Some of the most wonderful 
of these things come from the city of 
Pompen, overwhelmed by lava and 
ashes from Vesuvius in the year 79 
So fresh are the colours of the paint- 
ings on its walls, so modern their 
subjects, and so like ouis are the 
cooking implements, that we can 
scarcely realise how long ago the awful 
and sudden buiial took place This 
sealing up by Mother Nature of the city 
of Pompen has kept intact for us the 
very cart-tracks in its streets and the 
scribbled advertisements on its walls, 
as well as such matters as the airange- 
ment of houses, baths, and theatres 
In Rome itself, the temples to the gods 
and the palaces for the emperors were 
very numerous Many of the Roman 
empeiors did something toward beauti- 
fying the old city on the seven lulls 
There is the arch of Titus, which we see 
on page 5012, showing Ins victory over 
the Jews and the spoils of the Temple 
being carried round Rome in triumph 
He and his fine father, Vespasian, built 
splendid baths and the Coliseum which we 
see on page 83. 

In this vast amphitheatie thousands 
of spectators sat watching the games 
and shows that the emperors provided 
to keep the mob in good temper 
Its ruins are among the most impressive 
and astonishing in the world 

T he good emperors who ruled roaie 
FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 

Trajan budt the magnificent Foium, 
until galleries and walls round its open 
square, and here he set up the column 
of w Inch w e have a cast m the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London This 
gives the cluselled picture of Trajan’s 
victories over the Dacians — the barba- 
rians across the Danube 

For a hundred years afterTrajan, good 
emperors ruled in Rome, and there 
was a time of peace and prospenty 


The work of fine artists makes the 
giandeur and brilliance of imperial 
Rome still live for us For we can 
watch them feasting amid showers of 
roses, or listening to the old Greek 
stones m gardens by the blue sea or 
joining m magnificent processions 
But while the careless luxury was 
going on. ever round the frontiers of the f 
empire the rough, strong peoples were 
encroaching and gaming little by little 
In the middle of the third century there 
was defeat on every side The Goths 
and the Vandals were terrible foes, and 
the empire began to break up. 

We know how Constantine favoured 
the Christians, andhowhe founded a new 
capital m the East about the year 330, 
and how, in the next century, the empire 
was divided into two, with Constanti- 
nople for the capital of the eastern half, 
and Rome for that of the western 
There was a terrible time when the 
Goths poured down the peninsula and 
took Rome itself, in 410 So much 
damage did these rough people do that 
to this day we speak of anyone who is 
careless of beautiful things as a Goth 

H OW THE SPIRIT OF ROME LINGERED ON 
IN THE WORLD 

But the spirit of Rome lingered on 
In the West the barbarian conquerois 
settled down m Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 
and learnt the language and customs 
and manners of the people of the old 
Roman provinces, and to the Clmstian 
bishops of Rome was given m these 
countnes a headship which still exists 
In the East a long struggle against 
Huns and Persians, Arabs and Turks 
lasted on, as we know, till the taking of 
Constantinople m 1453 made that city 
the capital of the Turkish Empire 
What a pageant the long story pre- 
sents to us 1 Always the tramp of 
soldiers from first toriaat, and for cen- 
turies we hear the steady sweep of the 
oars as the prows, with victory aboard, 
point from end to end of the Great Sea 
As we dream again of the eaily legends, 
of the grand buildings, the wild reveliy, 
the work of all kinds, the yells of the 
storming barbarians, we feel that the j 
sickly perfumes of the extravagant 
baths and feasts are overpowered by 
the fine smell of freshly-turned earth 
under the freeman’s plough. For 
we forget the evil, and remember only 
that figures of heroes are passing by. 
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Merhfenunean. It is believed to have 
been brought to England .is fai back n-> 
the middle of the tlmteenth umturv 


Owing to its strong, clove-like scent it 


used to be called the clove, oi clove -pink 
As a wild llower its coloui is always 
blue but by caieful selection and 
mossing between the best of the 
varieties that appealed in gardens vve 
now have all soits of tints 
Garden pinks of all kinds are closely 
related to the carnation ; so is the old- 
fashioned sweet-william, winch lias 
bioader and greenei leaves, and the 
brilliant Chinese pink so frequently 
giovvn as a garden annual The pink 
and the sweet-william catne from Europe 
long, long ago, and the Chinese, 01 
Indian, pink was brought here from 
China just about two hundred ycais ago. 


The Geraniums 

Then there aie the geraniums used 
for bedding in the summer months, 
but which are too tender to stand our 
winter climate out of doois Them 
proper name is pelargoniums, but tlie 
gardener peisists in calling them 
geraniums We have a number of wild 
geraniums in this country, hut no 
pelargoniums The latter were intro- 
duced from South Africa about two 
hundred years ago, and have been so 
improved by crossing that they have 
little resemblance to the original South 
African plants They may be ranked 
in three distinct classes — the show 
pelargoniums of our greenhouses, with 
large, richly-coloured flowers , the zonal, 
or becldmg, pelargoniums , and the ivy- 
leaved pelargoniums that look so well 
trailing over the sides of window-boxes 
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The Stocks 

Brompton and ten-week stocks 
cultivated forms of plants that grow 
wild m the south of Europe, and they 
have grown in our gardens for a hundred 
and fifty years They are annuals The 
wallflower belongs to the same family — 
the cross-bearers — and is also a Euro- 
pean plant , but it has been known in 
our gardens for more than three hundred 
years Arabis, that produces masses 
of pure white flowers m early spring on 
rockeries and in border edgings, is 
another -member of the same family. 
It was brought to England from the 
Caucasus little more than a century ago 


BOOK OF NATURE 

The Bullcrcup Family 
The buttercup family has given us 
many garden flowers, among them all 
the beautiful foims of clematis that 
ilirnb over our walls and porches, 
covenng than with white or purple 
flowers. One of the best of the white- 
flow ered kinds is the mountain clematis 
from India The big-fluwered purple 
and blue kinds aie cultivated forms of a 
Japanese species There are no petals in 
any clematis, the showmess of the flower 
being due to the four sepals The noble 
larkspuis also belong to tlus family 
Often m cottage gardens we shall 
find a laikspur with leaves divided 
into hair-hke portions, and with a 
spike of blue, led, or white flowers. 
This is also a cornfield weed in the 
eastern counties. But in larger gardens 
vve shall frequently see a larkspur that 
towers up to six feet or moie, and ends 
in a long, thick column of brilliant 
blue flowers Its parents came from 
North America a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

The Christmas rose is another of the 
buttercup family, nearly related to the 
wild hellebores It is no rose at all. 
Its bold, white flowers appear m winter, 
and so aie greatly esteemed All the 
brightly-coloured ranunculi are true 
buttercups with larger flowers than any 
of our wild yellow kinds , they came 
from Turkey and Persia, where they had 
been cultivated long befoie. The 
garden anemones, too, aie relations. 

There are poppy anemones also, and 
Japanese anemones, the latter tall- 
growing, with handsome leaves and 
large white or pink flowers. Poppy 
anemones arc real old-fashioned garden 
flowers, for vve have grown them for 
tiiree hundred years , but the scarlet 
anemone and the Japanese anemone 
are quite modern introductions 

Columbines, monk’s-hood, and peony 
all belong to the buttercup family, 
although they are so unlike m general 
form The columbines come near to the 
larkspurs. Up to the middle of last cen- 
tury the garden columbines were mostly 
forms of our wild columbine, but in later 
years, owing to the coming of the beauti- 
ful, long-spurred, yellow columbine 
from California m 1873, a good deal of 
crossing has taken place. The peony, 
though a native of South Europe, was 
grown in English gardens at least three 
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woods. It is one of the prettiest of our 
smaller bulbous plants, its numerous 
grass-like leaves spreading aiound a stem 
ciowded with white, star-like flowers 

Among other lilies we must not forget 
the tulip, of which we have a great 
numbei of varieties of diverse forms 
and colours Most of them have 
descended from three wild tulips found 
m South Europe, Siberia, and Asia 
Minor. We have one wild tulip in this 
country, but it has not been cultivated 
The sweet-flowered lily of the valley is an 
English wild plant, which is much more 
frequently seen in gardens than outside 
of them The stately red-hot poker, 
which makes so fine a display in parks 
and gardens at the end of summer, is 
also a lily, coming from South Africa 

The Hyacinths 

The garden flowers that arise from 
bulbs, like these lilies, might well take 
up an article to themselves — they are 
so many. Many of them aie known 
under the general head of Dutch bulbs 
Among these are the wonderful trusses 
of sweetly-perfumed hyacinth-bells that 
spring from the onion-like bulb in all 
sorts of charming tints The original 
stock from which all these varieties 
lia\e been produced is the oriental 
hyacinth, which is wild in Syria 

The grape hyacinth belongs to another 
section of the lily family, and is wild in a 
few of our eastern counties Instead of 
the bell-shaped flowers of ihc hyacinth, 
these are globulai , and, as they are dark 
blue in colour, they resemble little 
grapes , and so the plant has been called 
grape hyacinth The wild hyacinth, or 
bluebell of the woods, belongs to another 
branch of the family — the squills. The 
kind moie generally seen m borders is 
the early-flowermg, bright blue Siberian 
squill, often planted with a somewhat 
similar flower called the glory of the 
snow, which came to us from the 
island of Crete about thn ty years ago 

The Amaryllis Family 

Another group of bulbous plants 
conies near to the lilies, but belongs to the 
amaryllis family Well-known garden 
examples of this family include thesnow- 
chop, naicissus, and belladonna lily. 
The snowdrop is commonly grown m 
gardens, though of late years the larger 
Elwes snowdrop often takes its place. 
Tins conies from Asia Minor, and 


has only been known to us since 1875 
Of narcissi we have not only the wild 
daffodil and many cultivated improve- 
ments of it, but the jonquil, the poet’s 
naicissus, or pheasant’s eye, the polyan- 
thus narcissus, and a host of others 
The Iris Family 

Then there are so-called bulbous 
plants whose root-stocks are solid conns, 
instead of being made up of fleshy scales 
as the real bulbs are These belong to 
the flag, or iris, family, and include the 
crocus and gladiolus The flags are a 
large group, which includes the English 
and Spanish irises, springing from 
underground corms and having narrow' 
rush-like leaves, and the German irises, 
which have very thick root-stocks that 
creep along the surface, with broad, 
sword-shaped leaves 

Our wild yellow flag belongs to this 
section. All are beautiful, and many of 
them have flowers as strikingly coloured 
as the tropical orchids 

We have one gladiolus that we can 
call an English wild flower, for it grows 
in the New Forest, but is rare there 
It has rosy-purple flowers, and we may 
find it abundant m Cornish gardens 
There is one wild crocus m this country 
that has purple flowers m autumn, but 
does not put out its leaves till the fol- 
lowing spring Our garden crocuses — • 
white, purple, blue, and yellow — areculti- 
vated forms of species that are found 
growing wild in the south of Europe. 

The Dicentra 

Though not a bulbous plant, there is 
one spring flow'er we should know 
That is the dicentra, a plant introduced 
from Siberia and Japan. It is related 
to our wild fumitories As soon as the 
frost has gone, it throws up large, divided 
leaves and long, arching sprays of rosy, 
dioopmg flowers, whose form lias caused 
the plant to be called the bleeding 
heart and the Dutchman’s breeches. 

Other Garden Plants 

There are many other garden plants 
that should be mentioned, including 
some beautiful shrubs, such as the old- 
fashioned lavender-bush, with its spikes 
of fragrant blue flowers , the escalloma, 
with its crimson, waxy flowers , the hand- 
some holly-ltaved barberry; the Vir- 
ginian creeper, that turns blazing red m 
autumn; and the mock-orange, that has 
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*®r woods It is one of the piettiest of oui 
smallei bulbous plants, its numerous 
grass-hke leaves spreading ai ound a stem 
crowded with white, star like fioweis 
Among other lilies we must not foi get 
the tulip, of which w r e have a great 
numbei of vaneties of diverse forms 
and colouis Most of them have 
descended fiom three wild tulips found 
m South Europe, Siberia, and Asia 
Minor We have one wild tulip m tins 
country, but it has not been cultivated 
The sweet-flosveied lily of the valley is an 
English wuld plant, which is much more 
frequently seen m gardens than outside 
of them The stately red-hot poker, 
which makes so fine a display in parks 
and gardens at the end of summer, is 
also a lily, coming from South Africa 
The Hyacinths 

The garden flowers that arise from 
bulbs, like these lilies, might well take 
up an aiticle to themselves — they are 
so many Many of them are known 
under the general head of Dutch bulbs 
Among these are the wonderful trusses 
of sweetly-perfumed hyacinth-bells that 
spring from the omon-hke bulb in all 
sorts of charming tints The original 
stock from which all these varieties 
have been produced is the oriental 
hyacinth which is wild in Syria 
The grape hyacinth belongs to another 
section of the lily family, and is wild m a 
few of oui eastern counties Instead of 
the bell-shaped flowers of the hyacinth, 
these are globulai, and, as they are dark 
blue m colour, they resemble little 
grapes , and so the plant has been called 
grape hyacinth The wild hyacinth, or 
bluebell ol the woods, belongs to another 
branch of the family — the squills The 
kind more generally seen in borders is 
the early-flowering, bright blue Siberian 
squill, often planted with a somew'hat 
similar flower called the glory of the 
snowy which came to us from the 
island of Ciete about thirty years ago 

The Amaryllis Family 
Another group of bulbous plants 
comes near to the lilies, but belongs to the 
amaryllis family. Well-known garden 
examples of this family include the snow- 
drop, narcissus, and belladonna lily 
The snowdrop is commonly grown in 
gardens, though of late years the larger 
Elwes snowdiop often takes its place 
This comes from , Asia Minor, and 
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lias only been known to us since 1S75 
Of narcissi we have not only the wild 
daffodil and many cultivated improve- 
ments of it, but the jonquil, the poet’s 
narcissus, or pheasant's eye, the polyan- 
thus naicissus, and a host of others. 

The Ins Family 

Then there are so-called bulbous 
plants w’hose loot-stocks are solid corms, 
instead of being made up of fleshy scales 
as the real bulbs are These belong to 
the flag, or iris, family, and include the 
crocus and gladiolus The flags are a 
laige group, which includes the English 
and Spanish irises, springing from 
underground corms and having narrow 
rush-like leaves, and the German irises, 
which have very thick root-stocks that 
creep along the surface, with broad, 
sword-shaped leaves 

Our wild yellow flag belongs to this 
section. All are beautiful, and many of 
them have flowers as strikingly coloured 
as the tropical orchids 

We have one gladiolus that we can 
call an English wild flower, for it grows 
m the New Forest, but is rare there 
It has rosy-purple flowers, and we may 
find it abundant m Cornish gardens 
There is one wild ciocus in this country 
that has purple flowers m autumn, but 
does not put out its leaves till the fol- 
lowing spring. Our garden crocuses — • 
white, puiple, blue, and yellow — are culti- 
vated forms of species that are found 
growing wild in the south of Europe 
The Dicentra 

Though not a bulbous plant, there is 
one spring flower we should know 
That is the dicentra, a plant introduced 
from Siberia and Japan It is related 
to our wild fumitories. As soon, as the 
frost has gone, it throws up large, divided 
leaves and long, arching sprays of rosy, 
drooping flowers, whose form has caused 
the plant to be called the bleeding 
heart and the Dutchman's breeches 
Other Garden Plants 
There are many other garden plants 
that should be mentioned, including 
some beautiful shrubs, such as the old- 
fashioned lavender-bush, with its spikes 
of fragrant blue flowers, the escalloma, 
with its crimson, waxy flowers ; the hand- 
some liolly-leaved barberry, the Vir- 
ginian creeper, that turns blazing red in 
autumn , and the mock-orange, that has 
wreath-like spraysof pure white flo w ers 
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The sweet pea, which is so popular in our gardens on The carnation has been a favourite garden flower for 
account of its fragrance and the variety of its colours, about ODD years, and Is now grown in a great variety 
grows wild m Sicily It is very useful to hide an of colours and markings Owing to Its dove-like 
unsightly spot, and forms a good screen for a fence odour, the crimson carnation is often called the dove 



1 This Is a very hardy plant and will thrive almost any- The sweet pea is grown in almost every variety of 6 
■) where, even ill stony courtyards Unlike the sweet pea, colour, from the deeper shades to the roost delicate 8 
j whoso flowers grow m twos or threes on each flower- tints, but perhaps none is so attractive as the white 1 
] stalk, the blossoms of this pea come In dusters pea, on account of its dainty and beautiful appearance | 
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Stocks are found in most gardens, for they are very Among climbing plants there is none more beautiful 
attractive on account of their varied colours and their than the clematis, or virgin s bower, as it is called The 
masses of bloom In the west of England the ten-week various kinds of clematis vary in size, some growing 
stock is called the jtloffer, a corruption of gillyflower about a foot high and others having stems fifty feet loug 



THE BLUE CLEMATIS THE MONK'S-HOOD < 

The large-flowered bine clematis, of which there are Monk's-hoodsshouldneverbeplantedwheretheirroots 
several kinds, came originally from Japan. It needs a could be dug up and mistaken for the various kinds 
richer sod than the white-flowered varieties, but thrives of eatable roots, for they are very poisonous The 
| best in a chalky sod Clematis looks well upon walls name of the plaut refers to the shape of the flowers | 
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THE GLOBE THISTLE THE LILY 

Some of the wild thistles are very striking plants, but All the lilies are very stately and graceful. Many of 
the most ornamental of the whole thistle family is the them aremuch alike, butparticnlarvanetiosareadapted 
blue-flowered globe thistle, shown here It comes from to particular sods and situations Some are admirably 
South Russia, and its large, round flower-heads are blue, suited for the rock garden, and others for the shrubbery 
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THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY 
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THE MADONNA LILY 
Th 3 is one of the handsome lilies that have come to The madonna is ono of the best-known lilies, __nd at 
us from the East Th£re used to be a superstition that the same time one of the loveliest- It will thrive well 
the heajth. of the household in whose garden this lily for years if left undisturbed in good sod It was dedi- 
grew corresponded with the condition of the lily cated to the Virgin Mary, and is also called the lady hly 
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THE MALOPE ' = * THE CHINA ASTER ~ ‘ 

The malope is a showy plant with crimson and white China asters, when well tended, always make the garden 
flowers, thatareveryhandsomewhcn massed m groups bright and gay with colour They should be grown 
The plant grows to a height of aboutthrec feet,andthe together in masses in a deep, rich soil, and will well 
better and richer the soil the finer will bo the bloom repay all the care that may be expended upon them 
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THE MONTBRETIA 
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THE DAME b VIOLET § 

1 This ^r iceful plant will thrive for years on a poor ctey The daxne‘s violet sonjetusc* grows wild, but ouly when 5 
l sod, a^d bloonj wed every year, but it always shows, by seeds have b**en blown or earned from a garden, for it I 
I finer b’osxo as, the benefit of a better soil. It is, is not really a wtM Power The blossoms arc like tuosc f 
\ however, essential that the sod should not be too wet of lady's srooex, and ar*j very fngrant at evening' § 
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If we take a grown-up, healthy, sane, 
intelligent human being, and sepauite 
lum entirely from the company of all 
other men, he will lose his reason and 
become less than human The sohtaiy 
man becomes insane All this might be 
proved and discussed at any length, for it 
is one of the most impoitant facts in the 
world We are membcis one of anothei 

'X'HE OREAT TRUTH THAT A NATION IS 
1 LIKE A LIVING BOOT 

We must again go back to Anstotle, 
and even to Plato his master, for the 
next great truth which we must learn — 
a truth which follows directly from 
what we have been saying It is that 
a nation is not just a number of people, 
like a heap of bricks or giains of sand, 
but is a whole — just as a heap of bricks 
becomes a whole when the bricks aie 
built up to make a house 

We can see that this must be so if 
every individual is, in part, a product of 
all the othei individuals, and, on Ins pai t, 
helps to produce the others by dnect and 
mdiiect influences upon them So we 
have many phrases to express the idea 
that, in a sense, a nation is like a gieat 
living creatine We call it the body' politic, 
or the social oigamsm, and sometimes 
figuie it as a r.oole woman — Britannia, 
for example This compauson of a 
nation with the body of a living 
individual is a very valuable one 

On page 5255 of this book we lead 
that though an atom is a whole, yet it 
is made up of parts which aie called 
electrons, and w’e are only now beginning 
to understand the atom because the key 
to every fact about it lies in the nature 
of the electrons that make it 

On a higher plane we learn that the 
living body, though it is a whole, is 
made up of parts called cells, which arc 
themselves alive , and we have only 
begun to understand the living body' since 
we have begun to learn something about 
the nature of the cells which make it up 

HELPS us ro 


H OW OUR OWN BODY 

UNDERSTAND THE LIFE OF A NATION 


So, also, we may imagine that the 
nation is a living body , but that we shall 
nevei really understand the life of a 
nation until we understand the natuie 
of the persons who make it up That is 
the great key which governs all true 
thinking — not the talk of politicians, but 
real thinking — about a nation And that 
is why we have been very carefully 


studying tile lives, the bodies, and the « 
minds of om selves, so as to lead up to 
the study of the nation of which 
each one of us is a part. 

Now let us go a little more careiully 
into this wonderful comparison between 
an individual and a nation made up of 
many individuals 

When we learn the history of life, we 
find that living creatures were at first 
made of only one cell each, then of a 
few cells, which stayed togethei and 
were all alike , then of cells, few or 
many, running at last into billions of 
billions, which became different fiom 
one anothei It is m this difference that 
the possibility of pi ogress lay', some 
cells doing one thing and othcis doing 
another The same is true m a nation, 
only it was noticed In the case of a 
nation long before it w’as undeistood in 
the case of a living body In a nation we 
call this the division of labour 


T he division of labour, WITHOUT which 
MEN AND NATIONS COULD NOT LIVE 


This division of labour does not mean 
merely that when there is a lot of water 
to be earned from one place to another 
the labour is just divided between ten 
men, each of whom takes a bucket and 
runsbackwaids and forwards It means, 
so to speak, that one man grows mdia- 
rubber and another manufactures india- 
lubber pipes , that another gets non out 
of the earth, while another makes iron 
into taps, so that by this kind of 
division of labour the work is done far 
moie easily' than if all men did the same 
thing Now, when a great Frenchman 
was studying the life of the body', he 
saw that this division of labour occuis m 
the individual body, just as it does m the 
body politic , and so he called it the 
physiological division of labour, by' which 
name it has been known ever since 
Now w’lth this key we can begin to 
understand many things A nation 
has to live just as the body has to live , 
it has to have men to guide it, and the 
men who guide a nation conespond to 
the nerve-cells of the brain It has 
to have men w'ho make special things 
for the nation, and the manufacturers 
correspond to the gland-cells of the body 
It lias to have people like soldiers, 
scavengers, doctois, and nurses to pro- 
tect it from enemies inside and outside , 
and the bodies of these 


protectors jj 

correspond to the white cells of the ^ 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE 


MV LITTLE TRAVELLERS 


P'or iv e have been travelling together, 
you and I, two years We have 
been companions on two journeys round 
the sun Into a hundred thousand 
homes and more, fortnight by fortnight, 
this book of my heart has gone From 
thousands and thousands of homes has 
come back to me the love that men count 
more precious than gold And to-day 
I write this last page of all, the last note 
in the book that has made us fi lends 
jgUT, though m these words there must 
be something of the sadness of good- 
b>e, it is not the sadness that comes 
when friendship ends For our book 
is to go on, and month by month w f e 
may still meet in the pages of the new 
Children’s Encjclopaaha And have we 
not, in these years m which w'C have 
tra\ elled through our he es together, been 
thinking the same thoughts, building up 
the same memories 5 It cannot be that 
you and I will forget these years, that 
the day will ever come when this book 
will be as nothing to you or to me 
-jptAT cannot, cannot be For we have 
learned together m this book the 
truth of Life We hate learned to count 
upon the things that matter Wc know 
that the things that bind us in friend- 
ship are the things that last for ever 
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-THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE* 


part of the bod}', like every part of a 
wonderful machine, is serving all the 
rest and is being served by all the rest, 
because it is doing its own work rightly 
in beautiful harmony with all the others 


■J*HE ENEMY OF THE NATION WHO STANDS 


FOR ONLY A PART OF IT 

The great truth we learn from this 
is that he is an enemy of the nation 
who stands for any part of it against 
the others — unless, of course, the others 
are m the first place injuring it It 
must be an injury to the social body 
to set religion against religion, or class 
against class, or school against school 

In some distant day, the dawn of 
which can only be seen by the prophet’s 
eye, the eye of faith and hope, men 
will learn that what is true of one nation 
is true also of the whole of the nations 
which we call mankind They will learn 
that just as to oppose one part of the 
body against another is to injure it or 
to destroy it, just as strikes or labour 
wars, in setting one class against 
another, injure the social body, so wars 
between nations injure that mightiest 
body of all winch we call humanity 
But this will not be learnt until states- 
men and soldiers and churches give 
up fighting for themselves and care only 
for those whom they profess to serve 

We have now learnt the great tiuth 
that civilisation and human progress 
depend upon human variety This has 
the tremendous meaning, which no 
nation has yet realised, that, instead of 
taking all our children and giving them 
all the same education, we must find 
out what each child is best fitted for, 
and we must educate him for that 


w 


HY EVERY CHILD SHOULD BE EDUCATED 
FOR THE THINQ HE CAN DO BEST 


The great reason why education is 
such a failure is not only that we set 
about it, as a rule, in altogether the 
wrong way, but also that we think we 
have meiely to do something like 
making a number of coins out of metal 
by stamping it with dies, as they do at 
the Mint But as two children may differ 
\ from each other certainly not less widely 
\ than a nerve-cell and a red blood- 
| coipuscle difter, it is plain that if we 
■j give them exactly the same education, 
| however skilful and devoted we are, we 
| cannot be doing the best for both 
j 'I he mightiest reform of education in 
<•* the future — a reform which will 

.VA. 


help to make the new earth of men's 
holiest and truest dreams — will depend 
upon our realising that all children are 
different, and that the best for the child 
and the best for mankind is to find out 
what the child is best fitted for, and to 
educate him for that More generally 
and worthily stated, this means that 
for the self and for society alike our 
duty is to develop as nearly as possible 
towards perfection the special nature of 
each child 

Of course, there are certain things 
which every human being, just because 
he is a human being, ought to know 
and ought to be able to do Everyone 
ought to be able to read and write, 
for we are all social products and pro- 
ducers of each other, and reading and 
writing are the great instruments by 
which we affect each other, by which 
the wisdom of the dead benefits us, and 
by which our wisdom, if we have any, 
will benefit and mould and live in the 
far distant future when we are dead 


H OW A NATION’S STRENOTH DEPENDS 
UPON THE LIFE OF ITS CHILDREN 


But it is another thing to say that all 
boys learning to read should read the 
same things One is interested in 
science, another in poetry, another in 
mathematics, another would piefer to 
read books only for necessary purposes, 
while he would love to read the face of 
Nature — the sky and the soil Why 
should we try to make a bad clerk of 
him when he might be a splendid farmer, 
taming the light and the soil and the 
water and the breeze to his will, making 
food for the life of himself and his 
nation? But this also is a great sub- 
ject and would lequire many volumes 
to deal with fully 

As we go on thinking about a nation 
we shall see that there is one fact which 
is more important than all others It 
is that all the individuals which make 
up this living bemg — the nation — die, 
and yet its life persists This bi ings us 
to the great truth which stares us in 
the face, and yet which not one person 
in millions has really seen, that the 
destiny of a nation depends upon its 
parenthood and childhood. It depends 
partly upon the number of children that 
are born, partly upon their quality, and 
partly upon the care that is taken of them | 
Part of this great truth is already | 
known and acted upon in Germany. ^ 
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■THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE--— 

and upon the education winch they & 


the woild’s histoiy, though people 
thought that they weie dead oi dying 
Such nations ait the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the Tuiks They have 
kept cleai of this tciuble racial poison 
almost entnolj If m some futute day 
the stiuggle is to be between these sobei 
nations and Western civilisation with its 
alcohol, no student of life can doubt that 
our civilisation, like all its predecessors, 
will bedesttojed We should be better 
employed in Europe at this hour if, 
instead of growing barley for whisky, we 
were to grow more wheat for bread 

EDUCATION IS TO OlVE THE PEOPLE THE 
IL RIGHT THINGS AROUND THEM 

The future of this question depends 
largely upon education, and it is 
just upon this subject that England 
most urgently needs now to be en- 
lightened Education is the provision 
of an environment, that is to say, 
the pioviding of everything outside 
the child — air, light, food, clothes, 
ideas, and love — everything If a child 
were simple, he would have simple 
and few needs in his surroundings , but 
a child is a human being, and a human 
being is the most complicated thing in 
the woild So we fail m our education 
of the child if we leave light, or love, 
or ideas, or soap, or any one of many 
other things, out of his surroundings The 
child is not perfectly educated unless we 
rightly provide the whole environment 
for the whole child — his skin and his 
soul, his muscles and lus mind. 

In Geimany not only does the popula- 
tion increase at tui.e the rate of ours, 
but everyone believes in educating the 
children Neither in England nor in 
Germany is there an education party, 
but the reasons are different m the two 
cases In Germany there is no education 
party simply because all individuals 
and all parties alike believe in education. 

M R RUSKIN’S story of the man whose 

GOLD DROWNED HIM 

- Perhaps the children who read this 
book, and this story of their lives 
which has been dedicated to childhood 
and the future, will believe in. education 
when they grow up Perhaps they will 
become members of an education party, 


leqniie to make them cituens of any 
nation that can In a in the coming world/’ 
We must worship God and not mammon 
— life, and not gold. Gold is for life, and 
not life for gold. In any bargain the j 
all-imporfant question is not how much | 
gold is passing, but how much life is 
passing, and in which direction. 

We have been studying the story of 
our lives , let us lemember the story 
told by Ruskm of a man who had for- 
gotten what we must learn . “ Lately, 
in a wreck of a Californian ship, one of 
the passengers fastened a belt about 
him with two hundred pounds of gold 
m it, with which he was found afterwards 
at the bottom. Now', as he was sinking, 
had lie the gold, 01 had the gold him ? ” 
We may close with some further chords 
of tremendous import, written by that 
great man — words more than golden, 
woids only to be called living w'ords 

T he making of the souls of men and 

VVOA1EN, OUR GREATEST MANUFACTURE 

" In fact, it may be discovered that 
the true veins of wealth are purple, 
and not in lock, but in flesh — perhaps, 
even, that the final outcome and con- 
summation of all wealth is in the pro- 
ducing as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human 
creatures Our modern wealth, I think, 
has rather a tendency the other way, 
most political economists appearing to 
consider multitudes of human creatures 
conducive to it only by remaining in 
a dim-eyed and narrow-chested state 
of being. 

“ Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to 
serious question, which I leave to the 
reader’s pondenng, whether, among 
national manufactures, that of souls 
of a good quality may not at last turn 
out a quite leadingly lucrative one 5 
Nay, in some far-away and yet un- 
dieamt-of hour, I can even imagine 
that England may. cast all thoughts of 
possessive wealth back to the barbaric 
nations among Whom they first arose , 
and that, while the sands of the Indus 
\and adamant of Golconda may yet 

t ' fiffen the housings of the charger, 
nd flash from the turban of the slave. 


teaching real patriotism to England , / she, as a Christian mother, may at last 
perhaps they wall say when economy is/ attain to the virtues and the treasuies of 

v.„ “ t>,„,.+ i. a jj ea then one, and be able to lead forth 

her sons, saying: 

“These are my jewels ” 


to be practised “ Practise your economy 
everywhere else first, but last of 411, 
- better not at all, upon the children 
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“THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO— 


sure to buy these packets only from reputable 
dealers, as forged stamps are sometimes 
found in the more expensive packets 
There are right and u rang ways ot collect- 
ing stamps, and we should from the beginning 
set about our hobby in the right way. A 
meie mass of all kinds of stamps, without 
older or arrangement, is 
useless We must en- 
deavour to obtain com- 
plete sets ot each particular 
issue of stamps, as, for 
instance, the present King 
Edward stamps used m 
Britain It will be easy 
to get the halfpenny, 
penny, three - halfpenny 
stamps, and so on, but 
when we come to the half- 
crown and five - shilling 
stamps, these are less easy to obtain because 
so few of them are used in comparison with the 
others But we must not get discouraged 
Sooner or later we shall find an opportunity of 
filling up the blank places in our collection 
As with British stamps, so with foreign and 
colonial We should endeavour to complete 
our sets of dif- 
ferent issues, 
putting the 
various values 
in their proper 
places and order 
And this brings 
us to the ques- 
uon of how we 
are to keep and 
arrange out col- 
lection There 
are many excel- 
lent albums sold 
with pages set 
apart for the dif- 
ferent countries 
and places for the various stamps They 
range m price from sixpence to a sovereign 
according to their size, the quality of their 
binding, and so on 

But it is not necessary to buy one of these 
ready-made albums A plain, thick exercise 
book will do, or 
two or three 
thinner books, 
and, as a matter 
of fact, it is much 
the better plan pi 
to make our 
ow n album We U 
should rule a 
border round 
each page, 
leaving a mar- 
gin ot about 
halt an inch all 
round Then we 




Two different ways of fbcing: the post- 
age-stamps to the pages of the album 

this 



These three stamps, a Spanish, i West Australian, and an Indian, are 
worth £1 ,230, because, in printing:, parts of the designs were by accident 
turned upside down. The correct issues are worth only a fe w shillings. 


strictly alphabetical ord»r, irrespective of 
what part of the world they belong to , hut 
this is bad Another and better arrangement 
is to put Great Britain first, and then to 
let the other countries follow m the order 
m which they adopted the postal system 
But perhaps the best arrangement of all 
is to place Great Britain 
first, with her colonies and jj 
dependencies following, 
and then to divjde the re- 
mainder ot the book, or 
the books, into five divi- 
sions — Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralasia, subdividing these 
into their various countries 
in alphabetical order 
As to the space that 
should be allotted to each 
country, this varies very much Some 
countries, like Spain, which have produced a 
large number of issues, will need seven or 
eight pages, but for most states three or four 
pages will be sufficient There are some 
countries, like Naples, that no longer exist 
as separate states, and do not now issue 

stamps One 
page will be suf- 
ficient to allow 
for each of these 
It is better to 
use only one 
side of each 
sheet m the 
book, leaving 
the other side ot 
the paper blank 
It is important 
that we mount 
the stamps in 
the album pro- 
perly On no 
account let us 
gum or paste the whole of the back down 
upon the page This spoils the stamp, takes 
away from its value, and makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to remove the stamp from 
the album. There are two ways of fixing 


our stamps upon the page. 
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The proper way to fasten postcards in the album 




should rule spaces to receive the stamps, 
and above each row vve should leave about a 
quarter of an inch lor a line stating the date 
of the issue and other interesting particulars. 
There are different wavs m which we can 
arrange the countries Some put them m 


We may make a 
little hinge of 
tissue-paper at 
the top, as shown 
in the first pic- 
tureon thispage, 
gumming only 
a small piece to 
the stamp itself , 
or we in a y 
double a little 
piece of paper 
and stick one 
parttothestamp, 
as shown in the 
second picture. 


and the other to the page Either of these 
plans is good, and does no damage to the 
stamp, making it easily removable, although 
holding it securely It is, of course, essential 
that we do not use a gum or paste containing 
any chemical tli.it will damage the stamps 









LIVING WAXWORKS AT HOME r 


A vlry interesting and enjoyable change 
trom the ordinary games ot an evening 
party is to provide i series ot tableaux 
vtvan/s, or living pictures A nutnbei ot 
i those present dress up, anti having arranged 
| themselves in a group representing some 
i historical scene, or some incident train a 
j novel, stand pertectlv still for a few moments 
i w Inle* the rest of the party look on As an 
additional attraction it may be left to the 
onlookers to guess what the scene represents 
Some very elective tablt au\ may be 
I arranged at no i \pense, tablecloths, shawls, 
i quilts, and so on, providing all the costumes 
necessary Scenes from Shakespeare, such 
| as the trial scene tn the Merchant of Venice, 
i or the death of Co.sar in Julius Casur, 
! provide good inoclints for representation, 
! and even a succession of single chataelers 
i from Shnkesptare or Dickens are also very 
interesting, and with a little ingenuity these 
figures can be made up. We find some hints 
| upon how to dress up on page 5195 

I hen agun, well-known scenes from the 
: Arabian Nights or other familiar latry tales 
'■ give ample scope to those taking part m, or 
i arranging, the tableaux 
i A pleasant variation on the more serious 
! . attempts at living pictures is to give 
i humorous tableaux, and to leave the spectators 
i to guess what they represent 1 he more 
| grotesque the costumes and apparatus used, 
the more fun and amusement will be caused, 
and the more hearty the laughter as the 
! curtains are drawn aside to reveal each 
S succeeding group 

| Almost any incident in English or foreign 
j history can thus be represented For instance, 
j a suitable incident to portray would be Sir 
Walter Raleigh placing his cloak upon the 
ground for Queen Elizabeth to walk over 
Neck frills for the qutea and the knight, such 


as were worn at the period m which they jj 
lived, can easily be made m a few minutes j 
trom a newspaper by using a pair of scissors | 
Colutnbu; discovering America cm be \ 
shown m this way Take an ordinary bath, t 
or mm a table upside dawn to represent^ the | 
boat Let Columbus stand in the trout of the | 
bath shading his eyes with his hands, and 2 
other characters should also sit m the ship f 
craning their necks to catch a glimpse of the I 
distant land, which may be indicated by a ! 
little stars and stripes flag . f 

These two incidents will give some idea i 
of the possibilities of humorous tableaux, t 
A whole host ot incidents from history will it | 
once suggest themselves. King joint signing f 
Magna Cliarta, the tea being thrown into | 
Boston Harbour, King Charles II hiding in 5 
an oak-tree, Sir Franus Drake phymg bowls J 
on Plymouth Iloe, and such scenes, are \ 
suitable The last named suggests the * 
possibility of arranging a series ot humorous jj 
representations 01 well-known pictures | 
There is the famous Drake picture which ■ 
appeals 011 page 80 <; of this book, and, indeed, g 
the Children’s L neyqlopadia is full of § 
historical pictures that would lend themselves 3 
to tins treatment jj 

A series of tableau \ prov ide plenty of scope t 
for re d ingenuity on the part ot those g 
arranging and taking part m them , and 5 
certainly, if they are well executed, there is no g 
more popular feature of an evening party, g 
Great tun is caused by the attempts to guess l 
the humorous representations, and in the \ 
matter of dressing up, the ludicrous may be 2 
cleverly combined with the historical | 

All the performers must keep absolutely f 
still, and their faces must not wear the g 
suspcion of a smile The success 01 the 1 
living pictures depends upon the statue-like § 
behaviour of the performers taking part 1 


JUDGING DISTANCES IN TOWN & COUNTRY 
I 


r is always useful to be able to judge 
distances, especially when we are m the 
country, and it is remarkable with what 
accuracy this may be done with a little 
practice When two or more boys are out 
in the fields or in a park, it is a very good 
pastime to arrange a competition to see who 
can judge distances most correctly 

Of course, at first it takes a minute or two 
to think out how far away a certain person, 
a tree, or a building, may be, but as we get 
more practice, so we shall be able to judge 
m a moment what, roughly, is the distance 
away from us of the tilings we ste 
Distances never look so gre it in the 
country as they do in town, for the reason 
that objects appear nearer than they are 
when the light is bright, and, of course, tiie 
light is always better in the country than in 
towns, because it is neither obscured by 
buildings nor rendered dull by a pall of 
smoky air overhead Across water, objects 
always appear nearer than they are, and snow 
on the ground also has the effect of lessen- 
ing, to the eye, the distance of anything 



if we are looking at something across a 
valley, or when we are silting on the ground, 
the distance appears greater than it really is, 
and if the object looked at is against a back- 
ground of the same colour as itself, it looks 
farther away than it really is. 

The way to learn to judge distances is to 
begin w itli things quite near, and to compare 
these with things nearer still, the distance of 
which is pretty obvious Then, gradually; 
we can go on to try our skill with things 
that are larther off 

It is interesting to remember that at fifty - 
yards the niouih and eyes of a man can be 
seen, at a hundred yards the eyes arc mere 
dots, at two hundred yards the buttons of a 
coat can be seen, at three hundred yards the 
face can be distinguished, and at four hundred 
yards the legs are seen moving At five 
hundred yards the colour of the clothes is 
visible. These useful points are taught to 
soldiers in some of the European armies, 
and it is well worth our while to commit 
these few facts to memory, so that we 
may use them when we are out walking 
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THE GAME OF “WHAT IS WRONG?” 


Come shames teach us how to use our bodies, 
and others teach us to use our brains 
Thegnmeof “What is Wrong?” develops the 
mind by testing our powers of observation 
We all know that in every house certain 
things have a regular place For instance, 
we may have a clock on the mantelpiece, 
and standing upon each side of it a vase 
Now, these things usually occupy the same 
place always They are never shifted except 
for cleaning and dusting That position on 
the mantelpiece is then recognised place 
We may possibly get so used to seeing a 
photograph placed at a certain angle upon a 
certain spot that it seems to become part of 
the room, and we cannot imagine it in any 
other place except that winch it occupies 
We feel sure that if it were shifted to any other 
spot we should notice the fact at once In 
all probability, if, instead of a little thing like 
a photog-aph, a large piece of furniture were 
moved, we should notice it quickly But 
it is really wonderful what we do not see, 
even when we are looking at tilings, if our 
mind is not actively concentrated and our 
power of observation is not acute 
In playing the game of “ What is Wrong ? ” 
one player stops in the room while all the 
others go outside the door The player in 
the room makes some little alteration m the 
position of a thing that usually stands upon a 
certain spot, or is placed in a certain way, 
and when he admits the other players he 
asks them wlmt is wrong The players, as 
they discover what is wrong, sit down until 
all have made the discovery or given it up 
Then the player who first found out what had 
been changed remains m the room and 


moves something in lus turn while the others 
are outside, and so on Before we begin 
to play the game, we should fix a certain 
time, say, two minutes, in which the changed 
object must be pointed out If m that 
lime no player succeeds m discovering the 
thing that has been moved or altered, 
then the thing is shown, and the players 
go outside again, the same player remaining 
in the room and altering the position of 
something else If we like we may give 
points for success 1 he one who remains m 
the room scores five points if Ins alteration 
is not discovered by any of the others. If, 
on the other hand, the changed object is 
discovered, then the first discoverer scores 
five points At the end of the play we 
count up the points, and the player who has 
scored the greatest number wins the game 
A variation of the game is for the player 
who remains in the room to change not one 
object only, but a number The other players 
then have more to discover, and there is less 
constant walking in and out of the room 
There are many things that we may alter 
in every room For instance, we might turn 
a photograph upside down in its frame, if 
the poker is kept on one side of the fireplace 
we can change it to the other side Should 
a piece of music be on the piano we could 
turn it upside down Vases may be changed, 
and pictures that hang at an angle from the 
wall may be made to hang flat against the 
wall , books may be turned over on the table 
so that their front cover is downwards In 
fact, the number of things that can be 
altered is almost endless, and the game 
can be played in any room that is available 


HOW TO READ THE MARINER’S COMPASS 


ETvery boy, especially every boy scout, 
‘~ J ought to be able to read the mariner’s 
compass — that is, to repeat the 32 points from 
the North by the way of the East and round 
to North again — without 
any hesitation This is one 
of the first things that 
midshipmen and sailor 
boys are taught to do, 
and they also learn to read 
it backwards, so as to be 
thorough!! familiar with 
all the 32 points It is 
only when we know them 
properly that a compass 
becomes of real use to us 
when out sailing or walk- 
ing The picture here 
shows the position of the32 
points 'I he lour cardinal 
points are marked N , S , 

E., and W , and represent 
North, South, East, and 
West. The arrangements 
of the points between the 
cardinal points is similar m all four quarters 
of the compass card Midway between N and 
E is North-east, marked NE , and midway 
between N and NE. is NNE , called North- 



The thirty-two points of the compass 


north-east The point midway between NE. 
and E is East-north-east, marked ENE 
The remaining points are N b E , called 
North by East,NE bN .North-east by North , 
NE b E , North-east by 
East , and E b N. , East by 
North 1 he oilier quarters 
of the card have corres- 
ponding names As we 
know, the magnetic needle 
usually points to the mag- 
netic pole, and not to the 
geographical pole The 
difference between the 
two directions is called 
the variation, and as the 
variation of the compass 
differs in different parts 
of the world, sailors have 
to learn how to allow for 
this, wherever they may 
be If the variation were 
not taken into account by 
seamen, the consequences 
might be very serjous 
indeed, as a slight deviation from the true 
course that should be sailed by a ship might 
send it upon the rocks, and result m the 
vessel being wrecked and all hands lost ^ 





PLAY WITHOUT PLAYMATES 

WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU ARE ALL ALONE 

AY/e are not all so fortunate as to have Little Red Riding Hood Dolls 

” bi others and sisters to share in our A Butteifly Needle-book 


games, and sometimes, too, when illness shuts 
a boy or girl right away from all playmates, 
it is not eas\ to find something interesting 
to do Now, the Children’s Encyclopedia 
tells of ever so many diffeient things that can 
be done by boys and girls when they are 
quite alone, and the following lists of puzzles, 
toy s, things to make from paper, games, and 
a number of other amusements have been 
drawn up specially for those who are lonely 
and want something to amuse them 

What to Do with a Bov of Matches 3611 
Putting One Match 1 (trough Another 562 
How to Make Spuming Pictures 3287 
The Wonders that Figures Will Do 974 
How to Get Through a Postcard 3518 
Fun 111 Anagrams . 5002 

The Straw Indian 1192 

A Paper Windmill 2S78 

The Mysterious Tumbling Tablet 4034 

, The Fighting Clothes-pegs 762 

, Irish Potato Woman and Her Pig • 871 

General Waxvestas and His Family 328 
A Popgun from a Quill 4890 

Name-Pictures . . 325 

I low the Sailor Ties His Knots 765 

What to Do with a Piece of Paper 1925 
< Things to Make with Folded Paper 4776 

How to Make a Paper Box 332 

A Paper Shade for a Candle . 2460 

New Uses for Old Christmas Cards 2877 
Here is a list of interesting things that a girl 
can easily make m about half an hour 
What to Do with a Box of Beads 2033 
How to Make a Serviette-holder 
from Curtain-rings 3172 

A Perky Parrot Kettle-holder 32S1 

How to Make a Lavender Bottle 102s 


A Set of Doll’s Furniture 


A Cage Made of Cardboard and Pins 
John Chinaman Made of Pea-nuts 
A Little Dutch Family Made of Cork 
Dolls Made from Clothes-pcgs 
A Ball of Many Colours 


1717. iSrg 


Animals for a Toy Zoo 
A Cat . . . 449 

A Lion and a Tigei . , 559 

A Rabbit and a Pig . 657 

A Barn-door Cock . 76 1 

A Dog . 1079 

A Horse, . 160S 

If we are fond of drawing, heie are some 
ideas which will give us a good deal of fun • 
Queer Pictures Built Up from Squares 975 

An Owl andaFrog Made from Circles 1724 
Drawing a Cat with the Aid of Coins 3514 
A Tram Built Up from Squares , 1S24 
A Stmple Way to Draw a Dog 2034 

What to Do with an Exercise Book. 2462 
A Simple Way of Drawing a Horse , 3726 
If we are interested in puzzles, we can find 
quite a number of them from the index, 
for the book is full of them , but here are 
a few \yhich are rather different from the 
“problem” kind of puzzle, and to many of 
us are, perhaps, more interesting On pages 
n8o, x^i6, 3175, 3282, and 3391, we shall find 
a series' of pictures m which we are asked to 
point out what is wrong, and in the list winch 
follows are various other interesting puzzles 
Picture Plant Puzzles 4999 

What are These Things ? 977, 4774 

Puzzle Pictures of Famous Men . 2872 
Puzzle Pictures from English History 764 
What Place are We In ? . 2356 

What Scene in History is This ? . 246 6 

Can You Tell the Reason Why? . 2570 
What Animals are These ? . 2772 

Who are These People ? , 4350 

If a boy is fond of carpentry, he will find 
throughout this book many suggestions for 
things to do with a box of tools , if a girl is 
foncl of needle-work and has clever fingers, 
she will find instructions for many things to 
make , but the particular pastimes and 
puzzles mentioned on tins page are intended 
chiefly for the boys and girls who want some- 
thing to amuse them when they ate alone. I 


THE HEDGEHOG AS A PET 


1 U mxJEHOGS make very interesting pets 
** They cm be bought for about two 
shillings each or three shillings a pair 
A good point about a hedgehog is that he 
kills and eats black-beetles While, perhaps, 
we do not admire his taste in tins respect, 
s we must at least acknowledge lus usefulness 
\ But if the black-beetles are very numerous 

S he may not be able to eat all of them So 
we must not expect too much from the 
a hedgehog if we adopt him for his powers 
! of digesting black-beetles It is said tb.it 
| hedgehogs keep away rats, but this story has 
| no inundation 111 tact No animal is blamed 
; more than the hedgehog for things which it 
1 is impossible for the little creature to do. 

I A hedgehog may be allowed the run of an 
I outhouse, and there should be a heap of straw 
•d or ln> in a corner m which he can make his 


own quarters The food given should be both 
animal and vegetable. He should be given 
some morsels of raw meat every' day ; dead 
mice will serve quite as well as any other kind 
of meat, for he loves mice He should also 
have fresh bread and »lilk every morning 
Indeed, the hedgehog will eat almost any odd 
scraps, but they should be given to hun only 
if they are wholesome and iresh He will 
be very glad to receive a meat bone to pick 
On the approach of winter, the hedgehog 
will either dig a hole in the eartli and bury 
himself until the warm weather returns in 
spring, or he will go away to some obscure 
corner of the outhouse and cover himself with 
leaves or rubbish, and thus spuidhis winter 
In tin’s suite he should be left alone Ev uv m 
summer he will not be very active by day, 
but will forage for his food at night. 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOP/EDIA f 

Tt is perhaps line to say lliat no great book has ever been printed without mistakes ; f 

1 but it is also quite true to sn> that in every great book the greatest possible care | 

is taken to avoid mistakes. In spite of this care, however, little errors have crept here | 

and there into l'hc Children’s Jiaicjcloputdia Seeing that this book has been pio- . g 
duced, fortnight by fortnight, m the form of a magazine, in order that it might be g 

issued cheaply, the number of errors is remarkably small, and where they are important 1 

corrections are given here The corrections are arranged in sections, under pages s 


THINGS TO MAKE AND, THINGS TO DO 

323 1 he explanation of “guhcriug" should read 14 same 
stitches a,s running exct.pt th.it you she il.i take up only 
hu// the threads that you miss * 

561 PncksUtch, middle of first column, should be stiichin g 
659 In mswer to problem No 44, lie 'va$ wrong should 
read He -vets right 

11S2 Addition sign + at top of second column should be the 
multiplication sign X 

32S8 Aphides (plural), near the bottom of first column, should 
read aphis (singular! 

3710 Picture** referred to as on paqe opposite arc on 3721 
{34 § Tor ty four, m the third arithmetic problem, should 
re id fifty /our 

4458 Last Ime should read 5 F lortnce Nightingale, 6 David 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF WONDER 

23 Under fourth picture, bark should be Pith 
1127 Po/uaiotS, line ra, column i, should read tomato seed 
1369 In the bottom picture the broken ship is shown instead 
0} the whole ship 

1440 The second question should follow the other quicksilver 
questions on page 1434 

397 x Common salt is sodium chloride, not sodium chlorate 
THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ALL COUNTRIES 
186 I me 13, column i, North Eastern line should be North 
British 

364 I here arc a few slips m some copies of the map of 
industries, owing to the fact that industries hate died out, 
so that the occupations of people change 'I lie industries 
for CuMUbWLANU should be copper, iron, and lead mining, 
making lead pencils, iron working Barrow in Furness, 
building ships, working flax and jute WoLt ekhamiton, 
locks, tools, gas and water pipes JiswiCH, agricultural im- 
plements South Walks, coal mining Stroud, umbrellas 
and woollen goods Bristol, su^ar and sweets. Barnstaile, 
furniture and pottery Swansl\, coal mining and copper 
smelting for Montcowlry read North Wales. 

267 Port 0/ Glasgow, line iS, should read Port Glasgow 
512 for J arrow , top of column 3, read J arrow 

746 Edward / was fought should re id Edward If 

747 Under the middle picture the words the prince should 
read Piers Gavcston 

753 Wife of Edward IV should read wife of Henry VI 
799 Discovered Lapland should read Newfoundland 
2528 Strasburg should read Strassburg 
2528 In column 2, line 49, instead of taking it in two 
months’ time , read which , in sfitt of all their efforts , 
they could not take 

2960 Wtnklened should read Winkclried 

3458 For manufacturers in last line read factories 

4387 The name of volcano is Agua not Aqua, 

4499 Ihc Falls are wrongly named They arc in Northern 
Brazil, and are called the Iguazu Falls 
4506 In column 1, line 57, rea d fourteen instead of seventy 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY 

45 The third hne should read 4, a mer of crystal light” 
Sung, m second verse t should be sang 
314 Daughters, in the introduction to the first poem, should 
read granddaughters 

2915 “The Winter Wind" is from <4 As You Like It, not 
from 41 King Lear ” 

4527 and 4852 Proctor should be Procter 
THE CHILD’S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 
141 The Mediterranean is a sea, not an ocean The differ 
ence is simply one of size 
587 Robert Stephenson should read George 
^94 Lord Jlrtissey should read Mr Itrassey 
684 Edison was born m *847 
1249 Grmdson, in first paragraph, should read son 
1730 fielding was born m 1707. 

1732 Goldsmith died m 1774. 

1886 Title of bottom picture should read Charles , James, 
and Mary 

1998 Frances Ridley Havcrgal died in 1879. 

3150 Petensey Biy should read Pc git cl l Bay 

2468 1737 should read 1736 

2468 q Joseph Hulls should be Jonathan Hulls 

2^06 Edward, in -*4th hue of iirst column, should read Henry 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE 

3100 In the tooth powder recipe the word magnesia should 
read p> Ct ifiia *cd chalk 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES 

423 Peter the Hermit should read Peter 0/ Moron 

60S Site. ias should read St/enas j 

1792 For late m October read late sit Nor ember, j 

1795 Bt underbotc should read t/e giant 

3172 For Lcs Miser ab/es read Les Misirables 

2298 Sfare, und> r the picture, should read Scrub 

3847 Starkey should be Since 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS 

6r Under the top picture read wire called a plug into a hole j 
called a jack j 

1144 Wheat, hne 18, first column, should be oats 
2819 lhe descriptions under the Bet picture, are not quite 
clear J he first should be, 41 lhe first picture shows now j 
bees arc dmen from the combs in the old straw Ime by the j 
modern beekeepers, instead of suffocating them with 
sulphur fumes, which used to be done to obtain the honey j 
they had stored ” In the middle paragraph, p imps should ! 
read Puffs, and instead of section we should say, ft ante [ 

Jn the last paragraph, the second sentence should read 
14 We start each section with a thin sheet of wax ’ The last 
sentence should he “Each time uc take out a section full 
of honey we put in other sections, like those in the left hand 
picture, containing new wax " 1 

3103 Under bottom left hand picture read makes holes with [ 
an awl through the welt, and sews the outside sole on to [ 
this with waxed thread i 

3523 The third picture is upside down j 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE j 

Contents, sol 5 Life of the Ant World should be page 2941 
1381 Bottom picture should read thus lhe n/tgel snake 
shown in this picture is seldom seen in England non. 

1517 The birds m large picture are partridges, not grouse , j 
the grouse is shown underneath, on the left 1 

1637 lhe words the only in the description of sheath bills f 
should be omitted ! 

1629 Under second picture read black backed instead of [ 
black bcnl ed j 

2679 For big carp, under seventh picture, read barbel » } 

4712 In column 2, but nett should read burnet 
3952 Near the end, pansy should read tansy j 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE EARTH J 

4371 The picture referred to in the first column m line rr is 
on page 4370 j 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS 

441 Under bottom picture read This picture slurvs lurv 
the wasp might see the curies 

1295 In line 20, column 2, riidius should be diai/nter 
3711 Vitgimbus Puc risque is by Stevenson, not Ruskitt 

FRENCH 

860 In line 22, Out certainmeni should read Out certainement 

1296 Avoir celui ex should rexr£Avoir cells ci ' j 

1408 Un poriemantcau should read une valise J 

1624 In first Ime, intiLes should read invttls j 

1624 In hne 13, Je Cai mviti should read ft. Cat inzitle I 
1938 ContcnU , in hne 4, should read contents | 

2050 fit ait, in the last hne, should read j ’Hats i 

2778 Protlgeratt , near end of first story, should be pro § 

ilgerait | 

3078 It, in hne j6, first column, should read ils J 

3294 In column 2, hne 6, s’snauuta should be s’ingunta, jj 

3788 Diner, . in French talc, should read diner jj 

3788 Terrible, in French tali., should be tembles jj 

3B57 Cnt, in last paragraph, should read ert g 

4135 In line 36 of first column, for la re id le | 

4884 Le table should be La table | 

THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE BIBLE | 

j2j The dishonourable woman spoken of was not the King s P 
Wife, but the wife of hia minister, Potiphar JNk 


Africa 

Alrlca, j'lii Mfjl lea tons, 1-->J 
railway *, 1 2<v2 
maps, 143, 1251 

4U1 41*.. SIIiOH AlUif i /-Wl ( Wei 4 
A *./ J *«* * if u ..KIR <* 

Africander, Inllmnutl by M-olit 14->* 
Afler-imasei, what t)uv im, joiw 
A gamemnon, ltd the l-reilc*. 529 
pdare liisirmtid M22 
Agatha St., Per mart) rd.mi Oil 
Age, ally wi gro » iilil -'M 
Agesandcr. ti irilj mail'- the I am wn, tlflb 
Aginconrt, battle of 752 27u1 
a prime blt-ang IJu iroui * ihturc 7 ■! 
Agncr ot the Soon, etorv I2-.J 
Agnes, Ladv, ol it liutoUii’a Town 
legend 1112 

Agouti animil 'O'- 1 , 722 picture, 719 
Agra. Uty In India, 155IJ 
Agricols Imlll forts, doll 
Rut i raid In Britain, 527 
Agricultural ant, tnmt erupt 2919 
Agrimony, .slut ‘I I* like, 1-92, 11*70 
picture* l'29l I *67 
Agrippa X , Ml). .1 it Jam. *, 5112 
Agrippall., 1“ m) Hup;., ur uu c M f >r>. 4755 
Agrippina. pinsoned fur hu*bafld '.20 
piunri, difi 

Agna. Volcano de, In i.nati mal i l.1s7 

on. torn ct ion on p u e 5299 
Abab, relinked by Samu.l ICO 
Illijill tun) king Ah it. Ibil 
boo he rulib* .1 Naboth. 21)11 
was sLiln In baltln, 2012 
Ahab nuil Ji rebel, picture 2ul l 
Aliasaerus, king ol Pec.li 2ui7, 50(11 
Aliax, king of Jud ill ID 7r> 

Abaaiab, bmif, w .it alibi by J, Im, 201 1 j 
AhJJab of alilloh, prophet, 1072 
Ahracdabad, Jain tompli , picture 2007 
Ahtiman, a god e/t the /uru util ins, 
.1000 

Al, a kind of Blotli 020 
Aldan, was a mbviloiury, 512 
Altos, nettled In Japan, tun 
Air, Is full of tiny creature*, 23 
the gases It tout tin.*, 103 
la pirt of the earth lOo, 701,3001 
lla weight, 097, 1127, 1374 
ground dr, at hat it N 010 
air, lire ami water, 055 
hsalw ay* changing, 1120 
la made of gasv*, 11 id 1210 
lla pressure 1575,3011 
Ins tides, lord 

fresh air anil health* lie c 3 1787 
why itls fresher alter rain 1850 
hois It 1* renewed, 2077 
aa a food, 2090 

stops the light of the sun, 1091 
dissolves In water, 17t>2 
Its specific gravity, 1310 
1* necessary to sound, 1809, 4331 
where the bad air goes, 4550 
why it seems hot before thumb r 4901 
how It la kppt round the c irtli 5924 
Air-breathing animal, picture, 27 
Air-cells, the ending of the broiiLhl, lOIOi 
Air-passages, 111 bodv pi lure, 1033 
Air-waves, can be felt, 3750 
Aira Force, a waterfall, 1101 
Airships, picture i, 20a0 
Airy, Sir Q B , made maps of the skies, 
1062 

opposed laying Atlantic cable, 2174 
portrait, 1055 

Aix-la-Chapelle, town of Germany, 2752 
Akbar, ruled over India, 1090 
pictures, 1094, 1003 
Akkad name for Clnldsca, 4974 
Akkadians people of Mesopotamia, 1074 
Alabaster, is a form of :•> ilt, 1800 
Aladdin, and the wonderful lamp, story, 
with picture, 71 
Alanc, attacked Itoine, A), 5203 
Alarum clock, 1530 
Alaska, country, 1244, 2070 
Alban, St ,how he gave up his life, 191 
Albania, conquered by the lurks, 000 
part of the lurhiah dominions, 1224 
national costume picture, 3225 
Albatross, life-story, 1025 , picture, 1027 
Albert, Jeanne d’, queen of Nav irre, 1054 
Albert, pniicc consort, 1237 
Albert Hall, London, echoes in, 1389 1584 
Albert Idemonal, 5004 picture, 5010 
Albert Nyanza, lake, 140, 4260 
Alberta, added to Canada, 1248 
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I Alecto, jwjj.lli !/♦«». piuurr 
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(Alerl» \n < r pi«jrin^ 47^t 
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AJoxandor 1 of Hu»»U JiUr»Uii, *43 i ! 
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Alexander 111,, of Hii-»i t, ioj: 
AJ^xandor I of motUmJ, lunj 
Alexaiailer tt ,<>( htofluui, AOdi 
Alexander III nfruoU*i«U, iOoi 
Alexander, C F , v>rok* lt> mfe*, lUd-5, lb3j 
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Alexandra, nue<j*i, h< r earf> hoim*. JwCii 
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Cl^ofutr tM Si i tilo wt up iOOJ 
Alfred the Great, hi- lift, 51 J 
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h)j it kind nf kiiif; he \*jl\ d70I 
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Aliena, non the> fdt^raph there, 431 i 
\rab ji it riot of btor>, T147 
Uaa, put ure in colour, l OH 
Algiers, its climate 2JU0 
lak« n hi tJm Trench, 4d01 
picture, IJ55 

Alhambra Palace, 3 SSS . picture, 3 JO ( 

AH « is fourth t«Uiph tvTO 
All Baba and the Forty Thieve^ storj, 
Mith phturt^, 7dJ 715 
Alico iu Wonderland, how tho story wa^ 
written, with picture, JX72 1X7* 
the storj » with pu turw, J034, 311 J 

Alishan, Leoa ?ce Poetry Index 
Alkalies, wh it they ire, 1701) 

AH my eyo and Betty Martin, 3 VOS 
All Red Route what it Is, 130 X 
Allah, rod of Mohammcdani*, 1 53V, 30V2 
Allan, Sir William, his picture of Scott, J <0I> 
Allau-a-dale, his m irrKm , 3003 
Alleghany Mountains 20G J 
Allegory, wlnt it is, 090, 3129 
Alligator, its life-story, llidl # picture 
1339 

AHingham, William see Poetry Indt\ 
Alliteration, whit It is *>13 
Alloys arc mixed metals, 1870 
All’s Well that Ends Well, story of the 
I>!a> , 87 

Alma * iver, passage of, 3032 
Alma-Tadema* Miss L sec Toctr> Index 
Alma-Tadema, Sir L his dost ph, 2Dl t 
Almond, how it grows, 3900; pJctms, 
1072 

Almond inmbles, how to make, 3285 
Alphabet, ho v to le im the alpii ibet, 91 
the child a new ammal alphabet, 02 
how it was formed, 00 U 
how the word is made up, 2773 
curious things about it, 1302 
Alphonso Xm , King of Spain, 1302 
Alp nes, are mountain plants 1930 
Alps, the, 2959 , pictures, 481, 2882, 

Alsace, given up to German>, 2277 
taken bv France, 2528 
Altai Mountains, in Siberia, 3740, 1032 
Ainm-3ftaio, whrre it is found, 4210 
Aluminium, its specific gravitj , 3310 
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America, Imw ( olumbui dbcoverui 
tfith idvtua% 17, *1 

lh>4T It* SOt lli Will*, 39 
luw io ijt it Uki* M x,<> thm, 170 
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Animoala, whit it is, 1'2I0 1J»7, 1709 
why It clcAiiv thinn 22.10 
Ammoattu, itt-veki .1 tha !‘nJe!lt,A XOS'I 
Amoeba, life -.lory, luw, 1097,2097, 2(13 
phturi * 11/115, 10 JO 

Amphibia, whit they are, 729, 720 2158 
Amilcrdam It* traile 25 :l, JH.2, .1 let 
built mi UUhil*, 24*0, picture, 1154 
Anvu Daria, me-, 2922 
Amumlsan, ntplor.'r, plctun 1725 
Amur, river. It.* length, 17 c2 
Anaconda, su ike 1'74. plcwre, 1277 
Anagrams, 5002, 511 1 
Ananias, hli vleioii and visit to 5 till, 1282 
Anatolius, St , wrote liyiim*, 1995 
AncUises. f riher of .1 nt is, 02ii0 
Anchor, its jeirts, 4505 , picture), 1506 
Anchovies, sprat* sold as, 2526 
Ancient lights. It* meaning, 2229 
Andalusia, p-o vlncc of ipain, 2355 
Andccien. II C , fife, 1408 , statue, 1598 
hi* dream or fnlrvland, picture, 1409 
Anderson. Vida, portrait, 2685 
Andes Mountains, their evteut, 1281, 
4 197,4578, phture, 2710 
Andr e, S. A., tried to re-acli the l’olt, 
4720 

Andrew, St., patron saint of Scotland, 555 
cross of St Andrew, 899, 5180 
said to hive grtnc (o Icvllih, 2330 
Hag ot St Vndrew , 23)1 
beeonii * a divciplt, 2956 
w U it l* know ii of him, 5170 
picture* 5179,5187 

Andrew, St , of Crete, w roto a hy inn, 1095 
Androcles, and tho lion, story, with 
picture 1704 

Andromeda, set free, with picture, 1049 
Anemono, meaning ol word, 2177 
story ihoiit the anemone, 492 
what it is like, 4 190 
dlirercut kinds, 5270 , picture, 4480 
Aneroid barometer. 1910, picture, J9H 
Angelica, plmt, £038, pictures, 5031 
5015 

Angelico, Fra. Ills life, 39S7 104s 
hi* picture uf l’cter preaching, 3081 
.picture* of him, 3985 
Angle, the different kind*, 248, 1923 
sice of, 2086 

Angle of incidence, what it is,' 5177 
Angler, and llsh, fable, with picture, 3855 
Angler fisb, 2517 , picture, 2538 
Angles, inhabitants of 1 ugland, 509, 512 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 514, 572 
Anglo-Saxon remains, in British Museum, 
640 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, 1202 
Angora goat, 372 
Angui3h, king of Ireland, 3211 
Animals, dilferonee between animals and 
plants, 19, 128, 304 
the story of the animals, 25, 30 


O^gS 


Ashes 

Ashes, i li.it they are made of, 2500 
Ashtatolh, v hitt he u god, 2 105 
Ashur, god of Assyriv, 4080 
Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, Ins 
power 1980 
I tiled fin brother, 49S2 
called himself king, 50o7 
pictures, 1071, 4981 

Aainir-nazir-pal, king of Assyria, remains 
of r-dico discovered 4077 
portriit in stone, picture, 4981 
Asia, lustory of south western Asia, 387 3 
Us sandy deserts, 1122 

Jtc aXZ" V SO ZB CfcSTtUL ASIA i.M> 

>11,1 tir Ull'ITlUEl 

Aria Minor, gained by Seljouk Turks, 3154 
pirt of Asiatic 'turkey, 1873 
pnit.it d fi atari's and historical interest, 

uh'ijui'red by tho Arabs, 3870 
invaded by the Stljouks, 3878 
Asiatic Turkey see Turkey In Asia 
Askew, Anne, put to death, 5005 
isoks. gnat ruler in Hindustan, 1090 
Aspen, trie, 4488 I6tl0 (2191 

An, two lorded nsacs, fable, with picture, 
tho word in dufcruit lingunges, 1259 
tliii ass in the bun's skin, fable, with 
picture 3855 
Assays, battle of 1302 
Association football, how to pi ly it, 1929 
Association of .deas. what It means, 4598i 
Ujw it works, 1919 
how to think, 5025 
in nu ritory, 5029 
Ass, tail, dam across the -Vile, 4200 
Assyria, greatness of the kingdom, 2129 
destruction of army , with picture, 22 17 
writing on tiny, 3802 
ii dpture in, 4100 
V.ar with Egypt, 4783, 4980 
dory rfiiv post, 1971 
conpu-,5 by Babylonians, 0057 
tliinw ', 5097, 1371, 1971, l'J73 
Aaia-te, hcatin it god, 1884 
A- 1 burr, John, putt r, Ida lift t47o 
Aster, what the word means. 3177 
AlVillt, Uly Mvd el .UUdat I’ury, 1205 
Astmahaa, pi.lt id Ituaslv, 3020 3750 
Aiireiogy. tUb of the stirs, 1910 
Aairooorum, etrry of 105 > 

Astronomy. whit t, fills til, 1055 
vo-id' tu the skii' U‘ .9 
tl.aWu„dir>dlhe un, 2u31 
Ha- lueofi tlw 'amp of night, 2219 
tilt' ‘lul drrtd till £ arid tide 2279 
0.2 sun * family of worlds. 2423 
iv.ro , 1 , net AS r>, or si < vy dud, 2493 

tie titan mw .•!•*« tun | _V(j3 

lb” cot tW of the star*, 2715 

*t ..a. ~ ... -i.l. y.in 


GENERAL INDEX 

Atilla, leader of Huns, driven put of Gaul, 
2317 

defeated in Germany. 2322, 3933 
attack on Homan Umpire, 5232 
Attraction, the power by which tho earth 
holds us to itself, 1002 
Auber, Harriet, wrote a hymn, 1998 
Anbnetia, how to treat the seeds, 807 
Auckland, province of .New Zealand, 1450 
Auditive3, people who think by siound, 49 44 
Augean stables, cleansed by Hercules, al03 

Augsburg, city of Germany, 2<54 

August, how It got its name, 2l>71, 4ol9 
Augustan Age, what it mean3, 624, 5-00 
name given to Anna’s reign, 42o7 ... 

Augustine, St , camo to England, olO, 
2157, 2329 
pictures, 511, 2159 
Augustus, Qcuwiau Cxsar, first Roman 
emperor, 407 
his rule, 52.1 

mourned over the Homan ,irif'y>2k 

gave name to month August, 2071, 4519 
defeated Clcopatr v, 5003 
lib great pow er. 5200 
pictures 524, 4519, 5259 
Auk, different kinds, 1030 
Aold Eobin Gray, song, with picture, 3739 
Aunt Saiiy, garden game, 80 8 
Auricle, chamber of the heart, 1 58‘2_ 
Auricula, kind of primrose, 20*2, 5271 
Aurora, goddess, Itenl's picture 1 , *aS9 
Aurora borealis, wliat it is, 5251 _ 
why it appears in the north, • | 2 j- 
its electrons 5252, picture, "853 
Aurungzebe, king of India, lwW • portrait, 
lt>95 

Ausien, Jane, her life, with portrait, 2593 
at lnr desk, picture, 2591 
Aasterlitz, town in liohemla, 263° 
battle Of. 2278, 2530, 1011 
Austin, Alfred: aeo I’octry Index 
Australasia, wltat it consists of, 1 *90 
Australia, its size, 70 
the m, n who found Australia, -93 
its products, 29'!, 1358 1701 
animals 170,370 1350,1301 
tuna it became a Ocitbb colony. MIS 
till' great south land, 1335 
railways, 1309 
population, 1301 
part of a continent, 3004 
I Icturcs, 202, 235, 1357, 1339 
i iap of 1355 

Hag of, picture in colour, 10*2 

*nr Al-W * tTJlTKJf A»0 »t 

All* HANU if «tl JTlUtd 

Aastrahaa Alps, no8 
Auilrsliaa bear, 920 . , 

Austria, (lag. 1040 piet n Jo edit tr,10.2j 


' _ Balaam; 

Azole, old name for nitrogen. 3312 
Atotobac ter,- microbe m the soil, 3342 
Azov, town, 3138 3031 
Azov, Sea of, in Husoia, 302 1 
Aztecs, American tribe, 4382, 4331 


B C , what it menus, 11, 340 
Bjal, god of TTro, 1831 
Bahar, founder of Mogul Empire, It>3> 
portrait, 3931 

Babei, Tower of, building of, 301 
where it was, 3873 i , 
its destruction, 4953 ; picture, 3037 
Eabcs in the Wood, story, with picture, 
1523, 3078 

Babmgton, Anthony, tils plot, 3038, 
Baboon, 583 ; picture, 531 , 

Baby, why it cannot talk when urn, 
2879 , , 

wlty It requires so mucll sleep, 1MI 
why It cannot stand upright, 3830 
Babylon, buried city, 22, 24 
c iplured by tlio Heramns. 2402 
capital of Babylonia, 4971 
Its buildings, 498 ! 
taki u by the Bereiaus, 1934, 505p 
taken by Alexander the Gtcat, 5eu > 
entrv of Aiexamltr tlie Great, piutirc, 
1303 

by tho water* of Babylon, picture, )5w 
capture by tho Persians, licturo, 2190 
city, picture, 4973 
lianging g miens, picture, 4983 
Babylonia, writing of tile Babylonians, 
3371, 3303 

fctory of its past, 1971 
n imo adopted, 4071 
building of cities, 1970 
brickmukmg tnid agrtcultnro, 4976 
congUist In Assyria, 1977 1 

under tho Media, 198 1 
new empire founded, 4983, 5057. 
links between old and new uupiru, 49-* 
return of tho Jtww, 5033 
temple of Jerusalem diatre by 
Ilaby Ionian* picture 1 , 23(1 j 
Bvbytoutsa. wild pig, 17 3 . \ i lnr , -ii" 
Baecaria, his Uiwrov cry in niectrn'liy, 2119 
Bacchus, spirit of the vine, 80S 
Bach Johaau Ssbavian. tmulusa, story 
id Win m a cWid, 2013 
III* life. 32 il ; pivtiui i, 32)2, 12 47 
Bachelor’s ballons, origin of mine, 317< 
tlowir nl the meadow hutrenup, I' 
Backbone, low It is unde. 7 id, 2417, ’.til 
auinuU withont a hwitisme, 727 , 
animals wliii a liachbuno, 7-9 
pictures. 7,2, 24 tl > 

Bacon, Francis, 1-e 11 1 vtd In a.tr«k gi . Ulu 



rt.sncs 


UEJN-tiKAi, JiNUHX 


caia; 


Ashes. v, hit they wmSc of 2508 
Ashlaroth, a heathen god. -.105 
Ashur, god of Assyn », 10S0 
Ashtu-hani-pal, kmg of Assyria, lnsi 
power, 4%0 
kdleil his brother, 4082 
called hunself king, 5057 
pictures, 4071, 1981 

Ashut-nazir-pal, king of Assyria, remains 
of palaco discovered, 4977 
portrait In stone, picture, 49S1 
Asia, history of south-western Asia, 3873 
its snnd> deserts, 4122 

snn VISO VMJUI CUSTICU ASIA A*H> 

Mans or cor* tui r.i 

Asia Minor, gamed by SelioukTurks,3154 
part of Asl itic Turkey, 3873 
ph> sic.il fe itures and historical interest, 
3874 

conquered by the Arabs, 3870 
mi uted by the Seljouks, 3878 
Asiatic Turkey see Turkey in Asia 
Askew, Anne, put to death, 5008 
Asoka, great ruler in Hindustan, 1690 
Aspen, true, 4438, 4000 ( 2491 

Ass, two loaded asses, fable, with picturo, 
tliu word m diiftrent languages, 1289 
tlio ass in the lion’s skin, fable, with 
picture, 3835 
Assays, b ittte of 1362 
Association football, how to play it, 1929 
Association ol ideas, what it means, 4398 
how it works, 493!) 
how to think, 5025 
in memory, 5029 
Assuan, dam ictQsS the Xile, 4200 
Assyria, greatness of tho kingdom, 2129 
destruction of inm, with picture, 2247 
WTiting on cliy, 3803 
sculpt urd in 4100 
war with I’gypt, 4788, 49S0 
story of its past, 4971 


_ y uii ioi* 

CoiiQin st by Bamlonlnns, 5057 
“ 97, 3371, 4971, 4973 


pictures, 309 , 

Astute, heathen god, 1884 
Astbnry John, potter, ills life, 4478 
Aster, what tho word means 3177 
Astolat, I lly Maid of Astolat, story 1205 
Astrakhan, port of Russia 3020, 3750 
Astrology, study of tho stars, 1910 
Astronomers, story of, 1055 
Astronomy, what it tells us, 1050 
worlds in tho skies, 1919 
tho wonder ot tire* sun 2031 
the moon, the 1 imp of night, 2219 
tile wonder of time md tide, 2279 
the aau’s f imily of worlds, 2423 
comets, meteors, and r-kv dust, 2495 
the stars as wo see them 2e09 
the colour of the stars, 2715 
the making of other worlds, 2301 

1 ,« AC** BlftTU UIUU1 *w>?» i» mo 

Astyages, king of .Mulls, 3037 
Attica, river m Fay pt, 4200 
Athanasius, St., his life, with portrait, 
39a l 

Itheae, goddess, aided Perseus, 1049 
worshlmwd it tho Parthenon, 3220 
statue hi the Parthenon 5125 
statues on the Acropolis, 5128 
h,r te'inpi'k 5123 
tuciure, 4017 

AlUcaoiieras, made the Lnocoon, 4140 
Athens, ett> e t ( ,r* Ce C, her jimur. 1302 
Ilia cailtai of Gn-cro 3150, J 22 U 
lysli Mies temple, 50O1 
wkrd by tl,a i', rtlua 3054 
e-l,.ef ImUm state, 3t24 
t‘ 'in .eg etu Uei world, 5129 
its 1. dory, 5128 
its l anph 4 and -c ill tores, 0128 

(sttno i, 2248 totes 

Adast,; till*, lin* it was laid, 21*6 
lens' Muriel .here ! i* t-i.t-a, 435o 


Atida, leader of Huns, driven out of Gaul 
2317 

defeated in Germany, 2522, 3033 
attack on Roman Empire, 52 12 
Attraction, tho power by which tho earth 
holds us to itself, 1002 
Auber, Harriet, wrote a hymn, 1998 
Anbrietia, how to treat tho seeds, 807 
Auckland, province of Hew Zealand, 1450 
Auditives, pt'oplo who think by sound, 4014 
Augean stables, cleansed by Hercules, 5103 
Augsburg, city of Germany, 2754 
August, how it got its name, 2071, 4519 
Augustan Age, what it means, 521, 5200 
name giien to Anno’s reign, 1257 
Augustine, St., came to Eugiand, 510, 
2157, 2329 
pictures, all, 2159 
Augustus, Octavian Cresar, first Roman 
emperor, 407 
Ills rule, 523 

mourned over tho Roman army, 2522 
gave name to month August, 2071, 4519 
defeated Cleopatra, 5003 
Ins great power, 5200 
pictures, 524, 4519, 5259 
Auk, different kinds, 1030 
Auld Robin Gray, song, with picture, 3739 
Aunt Sally, g lrden game, 808 
Auricle, cli uuber of tho heart, 1582 
Auricula, kind of primrose, 2012, 5271 
Aurora, goddes3, lteni’s picture, 4589 
Aurora borcabs, whit it is, 5251 
wily it appears m the north, 5252 
Us electrons, 5252, picture, 3858 
Aurungicbo, king of India, 1093 , portrait, 
1095 

Austen, Jane, her life, with portrait, 2593 
at her desk, picture, 2591 
Austcrhla, town in Bohemia, 2030 
battle of. 2270, 2510. 3031 
Austin, Albod . see Poetry Index 
Australasia, what tt consists of, 1400 
Australia, its size, 70 
the men who found Australia, 293 
its products, 203, 1358, 130 4 
animals, 370, 370 1150, 1304 
how it became a British colony, 1115 
the great south i ind, 1355 
rallw vys, 1300 
population, 1304 
4 i,art of a continent, 1004 
pictures, 292, 295, 1357, 1359 
map of, 1355 

tlag of, picturo in colour, 1012 

ecu AMO HUCT Ulcus ASH l, CATHIE* IL-TAII I, 
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Australian Alps, 1353 
Australian boar, 920 

Austria, dig, 1040 , pictureln colour, 1042 
4 UV ided b\ Hajioleon, 2274, 25 10 
house of Hipsburg founded, 2527 
lost Silesia, 2530 
It a ditreruut parts, 2010 
Joined I’rusJiv against Denmark, 2639 
tin) empireof m my races, 2851 
union with tho Tyrol, 2355 
union with Hungary, 2836 
its climate, 2858 
Burba drlu n out. 3153 
trido with San i 3222 
relations with Bosnia, 3221 
Austria-Hungary Sen Austria A Hungary 
Austrian Tyrol . see Tyrol 
Austrians, mailt a!av< s, 2328 
it war with the SwUs 2964 
driienoutot Italy, J021 
Autoclaves. vicst’Umud to hold oils, 2104 
AutoraaUo machine, how it works, pic- 
ture* 02 

Autumnal ajuiil, what it is like, 5136 
Auvergne Houn tales, once volcanic, 2490 
Ayaktncbo, how It ia fanned, 322* 


Azote, old name for nitrogen, 3312; 
Azolobacter,' microbe in the toll, "Jt« 
A;ov, town, 3158, 3031 
Arov, Sea of, m Russia, 3623 ' 
Aatecs, American iribo, 4382, 4384 


& 


B C„ what it means, 11, 340 , 1 
Byal, god of Tyre, 1881 ' 

Babar, founder of Mogul Empire, 152 
portrait, 3931 

Babe!, Tower of, building of, 301 
where it was, 2875 
its destruction, 4983, picture, 3037 
Babes in tho Wood, story, with ptew 
1523, 3078 „„ 

Babmgton, Anthony, Ills plot, SOSS 
Baboon, 635 , picture, 531 
Baby, why it camtob kallr when be 

why it requires so much sleep, 3381 
why it cannot stand upright, 3836 
Babylon, buried city, 22, 24 
captured by tho Persians klO- 
capital of Babylonia, 4974 , 

Its buildings, 4983 


taken by the Berdans, 4034, 5054 
l,v Aloannder the II re d, ‘i96. 


how it ctadus dowa, picture. 251 1 
AliiaUu Ocean, ta/torn of pivtet; 45’, « Ayebs- 7 . Lord. Mudied hita, M2 4249 
Atlii .2 >.,A - 'J to , add up 4ew world, 45181 cs;-trHi.cn!<vS with ants 2943, 2,)|7 


taken bv Ait'vande'r tlie Greit, >- 
entry of Alexander tlie Great, pick 
1303 , . ,, 

by tho waters of Babylon, picture, 1. 
capture by tlio Persians, picture, - 
city, picture, 4975 
hanging gardens, picture, 4933 
Babylonia, writing of tlie Babylonia 
3371, 3803 

story of its past, 4971 
nauio adopted, 4074 
building of cities, 1976 
brickmaking and agriculture, lam 
conquest by Assyrii, 4977 
under tlio Modes, 4983 
new empire founded, 1033, 50 j 7 
Jinks between old ami new empires, 4v 
return of tlio Jens, 5058 
temple of Jerusalem desire id 
Bibylonlaus, idcture, 2705 
Babyroussa, wild pig, 370, picture, 7 
Baecana, ills discovery in electriuly, 
Bacchus, spirit of tlio vine, 098 
Bach, Johann Sebastian, musician, *10 
of him 63 a child, 2041 , 

ins life, 3244 picture.!, 3212, 321i 
Bachelor's buttons, origin of name, ;1 
liower of the meadow buttercup, 1-3 
Baokbono, liow it. is mado,-7J2, 2417, .4 
onimiis without a bukbune, 727 
animats vvitfi i backbone, 729 
pictures, 732, 2141 

Bacon, Francis, believed In astrology, 19 
wit it lie taugiit, 1048 
portrait, 4025 " 

Bacon, John H F , Ids picturo of Je 1 
tlnilina the disciples asleep, i32l 
Bacon, Kogcr. wrote aneneyciopadia.ii 
Ills life. )U36 portrait, 4025 
BioUlan canid, 113, pteturc, 135 
Baden, grind duchy of Germ Uiy, 2731 
Badger, what kind of animal it n, 2a 7 
picture, 285 

Baeda : tus IJcde, tho Venerable 
Ratlin, William, w is an explorer 4723 
Bag.brit'h andnombbag Allh pieturi ,9- 
Imw to make, with ; (, tore*. 2569 
wliy a bur-ding bag makis a noise, W 
BsKudaii. caliphs Js"8 
distroyed liy the Mongol.*. 3373 
lilrttiris 485, tj77 
Eagleri, rarty in .Norn uv ,1594 
Bagpipes, why tiiei nuke ruuaie, 30Jt| 
Bahama Islands, 4070 
Baikal, Lake. In 8 lie rla, 3752 , 

Bailey, E. H-, rude Srfeon ,,1 i!"c, IfM 
5i Hi 4 

.Bailey, Philip James. wo iVjiiry t',2u 
'Badlie, Johaua* . aeo Poetry in' x 


UU -c, H17 I wfatl eucitil Of ant*. 4210 iltaie. icviniTilitiio-i fin u take, 

w “‘’* u '' <,ll:£U< WC si 121 'Baker, Sit B . d,- '„ > d Forth full!*., I--' 
'i i ' ' r /f T, ‘ : . ? '*. 1 1 , ,Areoa, p., .an pgu iBaker, Sir baraa-i. divcovro-t Uw 

T a ewciti »«, 1094, o—l Asigocn ll< tii*cn ot toe ,or>ta. 2ta„ * vi)„ n \n»„. lid 
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&2-ea »Hi- -a ' t i.,r-c .,* ,a slap 


• lytuiurT i«k- ' 53e 

* Viiiekk Um to frhJ, «5J, .2*4, 


iBaU, I»Vke, i lOi 

'B^sa.u, 1 i.'.a 132-1 
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Behring 

Behring, Vitus, explorer, 3610, 4723 
Behring Straits, JtiiO 
Bel, n heathen goil, 2401 
touipleol, picture, 1073 
Belcher, S>r Edward, picture, 1725 
Belfast, dtv of Ireland, 8# 
its industries, 263, 261, 267 
Belfort, town in France 2301 
Bclgae, Keltic tribe, 1457 
Belgium, IU lnstorj, 3435 
became a kingdom, 3104 
its tovvfis and industries, 3164 
hast, picture m tolour, 1641 
map, 3403 

Belgrade, capital of Servi.a, 3222, 3224 
picture, 3218 

Bclm, Monsieur, slave's devotion, 1014 


GENERAL INDEX 

Bibie, tile story of our Bible, 11 
heroes of the Old Testa mud, 121 
heroines of tilt Old Testament 2t3 
tlio Bible story of ere itlon, 353 
Abraham, the friend of God, 471 ’ 
the story of Isaac and lus sons, 029 - 
Jacob tile wanderer; 085 
Joseph tho dreamer, 807 
the rise of 3fof.es in Egypt, 911 
the march in the desert, 1023 
Israel marches forward, 1003 
Samson, the strong man, 1250 
tho storj of Ruth and Haonli. 1262 
Samuel and the great change, 1327 
the first Ung of Isr ul, 1477 
David tho shepherd lung, 1480 
the l’salms of king David, 1503 


Belisanus, Roman commander, 2912 3152 the reign of king Solomon, 1071 


with lus guide, picture, 3153 the end of Solomon’s glory, 1733 

Belli, god of Assjna, 4980 Elijah and King Ahab, 1882 

Beil, electric, how to lit, 2507 Elijah and Elisha, 2011 

Bell, name the Brontes wrote under, 2598 God and a man, 2129 
Bell, Graham, patented a telephone, 4317 Isaiah the poet and prophet 2215 
Bell, Henry, and the steamboat, 2470 the destruction of a nation 2305 
portrait, 2407 Daniel and tho kings, 2101 

Ins steamboat, the Comet, picture, 2409 how Esther caved her people, 2347 
Bell, John, work on Albert Memorial, 5U01 between tile old and the new, 2029 
Bell the cat, fable, and picture, 420 me u ,t or jean 

what it means, 3o05 the Light of the World. 2711 

Bell-bird, Its call, 1748 picture, 1730 John the forerunner, 2712 
Bell-glass, how to use, 3071 Jesus in the wilderness, 2803 

Bell Koch lighthouse, 34 Jesus begins His preaching, 2933 


the urz or jeaia 
the Light of the World. 2711 
John the forerunner, 2712 
Jesus in the wilderness, 2803 
Jesus begins His preaching, 2053 


Belladonna, v. hat It made from, 1100 1 Jeaug and tht Pharisees. Jl(r> 


- , ... , vwcuo uuu uie CM J • 

Belladonna Uly, 3272 the teaching ot Jesus, 30o3 

Bellflower, 2042, HI2, 44GO the approach to the end, 3109 

Bellini family, artists, 4403 the betrajal of Jesus, '3321 

Belhm, Vincenzo, composer 3252 the trial of Jesus, 3423 

Bcloochis, tribe, picture, 3939 Calvary and after, 35 J3 

Belshazzar, kinj* of Bib) Ion, his feast, the birth of Christianity, 3033 
2402, 408V f picture 2400 * the storj of tht Gospels, 3811 

Beluga, name for the white whale, 1038 storks from the Gospels, 38 ‘7 
Een Hur, story of the booh, with picture, the word pictures of Jesus, 3959 
5225 , the sayings of Jesus, 4103 

Benares, king of, and his ministers, story, ■»«. or cnmm**i7v 

and picture, 4927 Saul of Tarsus, 4237 


Benedict. St , his life, and picture, 992 
Bengal, how it became British, 1700 
sugar canc grown, 5115 
Beniamin, youngest son of Jacob, 087 


THU jUhE (if CIIUITUIITY 

Saul of Tarsus, 1237 
the conversion of Saul, 4279 
St Paul at Damascus, 4447 
Paul ind Peter meet, I5JJ 
Paul saves Christianity, 4007 


Bennett, William Cox see Poetry Index) bow Christianity spread, 4731 


Bent grass, pictures, 2900 j the pent of Paul at sea 470 

Bentham, Jeremy, life and aims, 1812,, the Ust days of Paul 4309 


the peril of Paul at sea 4793 


4844, portrait, 4811 


John, the beloved disciple, 5003 


BeatrvogUo, Cardinal, a patron of art, 4930) tho twelve apostles, 5179 


Benue, tributary of the Niger, 425 4 
Benzene, its many compounds, 1873 


the winning of the world, 5231 
Bible, what it Is, 11 


Benzine, takes grease out ot material, 4450 liow It got its name, 12 


Benzoline, inflammable liquid, 1280 
BCrangcr, Pierre do . see Poetry Index 
Berengana, queen of Castile, 4717 
Bergen, fish market of Norway , 3002 
Bering, Vitus * see Behring 
Berkeley, what the name means, 3401 
Berkeley, George, what he taught, 4021 
' portrut, 4625 

Berkshire, wiiat the name means 3 101 
'Berlin, the capital of Girmany, 2038 
wiiat kind of city It is, 2030, 2747 
picture. 2740 

Berlin," Treaty of. signed, 3222 
Bermudas, British Islands, 187S 
Eernsdotte Swedish royal family, 3598 


how we got our English Bible, 11 
wa3 chained in churches, 15' 


r - \ _ - Black Prmce 

Birds, vyiiy they fly so lugb. 177 
hove tiii y find tbUrvvaj, 507- 
are vraim Wooded, 015 - . 

build their nests bVimfimit, 942 ~- 

wiiy they do not fall, 044, 193 j *> 
that ctuidot fly, 142 1 • 

how they fly, 1423, 2663, 3310 ' • , 

their eats, 1135 
th it serve U3, 1313 " 
of the ocean 1025 
of beauty, 1737 

how they protect themselves, 1737 
their eggs, 1780 

that hunt, 1839 ~ , s 

that BWim and climb, 1951. ~ 7 . 

-birds used to have teeth, 1903, 2093 
the singing birds, 2051 *• 
familiar bird friends, 2209 - , 

Christmas-tree for the Wrd3, 2-51 ' 
how long they live, 2328 
why they cast their lea them, 232 J , 
why they cannot Uy it dropped from a 
height, 3237 _ 

wiiat wakC3 them up, 3433 j , ' * 
their eyes, 421f - » 

how to make a bird museum, Joutt 
why caged birds’ claws arc eat, olOo 
rUTtne# ov wiw > 
singing, 177, 2053, 2055, 2050 
flying, 178, 504 ' ‘ , - 

that forgot how to fly, 1425 
that run, sunn, or climb, 1431 
that are shot for sport, 1510 ’ ' ** 

tliafc live on inland waters, 19-1 . 

that hunt in the sea. 1027, 1029, 1031 
G( beauty, 1730, 1739, X741-13 « . 

their wonderful colours, in colour, 174* 
eggs, in colour, 1744 - J 

a Christmas tree for blr<l3, 22ol"^ * * 

Bird’s-eye primrose, 5030 , picture, 
Bird’s-neat orchis, 3830, 3951, 4493 
picture, 1493 

Birds’ nests, wild carrot flowers, 44-0 
Birdseye, germander speedwell, 419J „ 
Birdseye view, what it i% 18 , pitcarc, 19 
Birgus latro, a crab, 2580 % 

Birkenhead, tiie men of the Birkenhead, 
story, with picture, 1804, 1802 » * 

Birmingham, manufactures, 205, *.ut>,«au 
i how the name has changed r 3401 > 

Bits Nimroud, mound, ,4983. picture, 
4984 

Birthright, what it means, 3703 * 

Biscuit, means twice cooked, 2/ #3 - ^ 

Bishop, The, rock, picture, 1058 : 

Bishop, Sir Henry, composed tongs, 3741 
Bismarck, prince of, his policy, 2U39 
his fall from pow tr, 2743 „ 
lus statue in Berlin, 2718 t 


contains the finest Lnghsli writing, 2330 1 and Germany’s African colonies, 2750^ 


translated, into German, 2527, 5237 
means book, 2773 
Bicarbonate of lime, 1599, 52 50' 


pictures, 2641 t 2750,. t J 

Bismarck Archipelago, 2750 
Bismarck Island, houses, picture, 1459" 


Biceps, arm muscle, 2020 , picture, 2027 {Bison, wild animal, 131, 1242 


Bichromate battery, with picture, 1078 
Biconcave, what it means, 1381 
Bicycle, how wo got it, 2835 
; wh> it keeps upright, 2884 
how to mend a puncture, 4243 
the rules of (lieroad for cyclists, 4293 
bow to clean it, 4150 


Bites, how to treat bites, 3199 » - 

Biting stonecrop, 4708, picture, 4709 
Bito and Cleobis, atorj, 1301, 2301 » 

Biton ' see Ihto t 

Bitter almond, its uses, I960 
Bittcriing, fish, 2081 
Bittern, bird, 1954 , picture, 1953 


Bernard of Clairvaux, St, and the Second how it is made pictures, 2830 


how It moves- without pedalling, 4001 Bittersweet, the woody „ nightshade, 4193 


Crusade, lo89 Buldcnden maids, legend, 4277 

wrote hymns, 1993 Bienne. Lake, in Switzerland, 2900 

Ids life, 3981 1 pictures, 3981, 3989 Biennial, what it is, 503, 3734 
Bernardine nan, digung, picture, 2J95 Big Ben, of Westminster, story of, ai 
Berne, capital of Switzerland, 2962, 2904 picture, 1536, 154(1 
picture, 2963 Bight, a coil iu a rope, 763 

Bemud, Giovanni Lorenzo, sculptor, 4161 Bilberry, 43J4 , picture, 4337 
Berries, found on downUmK 4715 Bile, substance iu the body, 2345, 2346 

Bertha and Undine, story, 4003 Bilge, ot a ship, 1504 

Bethany, where Martha and Mary Jived, Bill of Eights, passed 899 % 

3b99, picture, 1199 ““ Billion, a number 859,330 

Bethlehem, picture, 2711 Bindweed* small Held convolvulus, 4117 

Betony, flower, picture 4486 great bindweed, picture, 4189 

Betrothed, The, stor> of the novel, 1491 Bingo, game, 334 
Betts, Wwsifl. portrait, 2797 Biology, the study ofiife, 2504 

Bevel, uni* with picture, 1923 Birch, how it grows, 4483 , pictures, 315 

Beverley, what tht name means, 3401 BirchJegs, party in Xorwaj, 3594 

Bird : pc© Birds 

/■ BIBLE Bird-eating spider, 33Q3 , picture, 3^01 

I ran CHILD’S BOOK OP BIBLE SI GAILS Wings, “tory, 173< 


Bivalve, boa a shell iu two halves. 2588 
Biwa, Lake, In Japiu, 4150 
Bizet, Georges, composed Carmen, 3232 
Black, colour, how to mate. 859 


Big Ben, of Westminster, story of, and why white is cooler than black, 1338 . 

picture, 1536, 154(1 Black-backed gull, 1026, picture, 1629 

Bight, a cod iu a rope, 703 ec© correction on page 5290 

Bilberry, 43 j 4 , picture, 4837 Black-beetle, name of the cocJcro uflii 31 if 

Bile, substance in the body, 2345, 2346 Black bryony, 4193 . picture, 4189 
Bilge, of a ship, 1504 Black-cock, 1518; picture, 1517 

Bill of Eights, passed 899 \ Black Country, district in England. 266 

Billion, a number 859,836 Black currant, 806. picture. 077 , 

Bindweed, email field convolvulus, 4117 wild black currant, picture, H91 

eteat bindweed, picture, 4189 Black Death . ue Iflaguc 

Bingo, game, 334 {Bjack Diamond, ator>, and picture, 3579^ 

Biology, the study of life, 2504 Black Dwarf, The, story of tho novel. HDl 

Birch, how it grows, 4488 , pictures, 31SS Black elder, what it js, t970 
BirchJegs, party m X orwaj, 3594 BJack Forest^ 2754 t picture, 2751 

Bird : fu© Birds Black-game • sco Black cock ~ 

Bird-eating spider, 23 03 , picture, 3^01 Black-hcaded guU, 1628 , \Jcturc, to22 
Bird-girl, with golden wings, story, 1796 Blaok-headcd nun, bird, 1748 „ ^ 

Bird of Paradise, 33, 1738 , pictures, 17UlBIack knapweed, 1832 


y 


Bottle 
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Bottle, how to clean bottles Uso , 

B o ttTe- nos e w hal e f loSA* d G ’ plcturC3 > ill? 0 ' aff8cts lt ‘ «»S 

%. r ^’ Greek leader, 3210 !f s ® row “ l » 4390 

the Green, 3743 f lle wearin o 
Boiidoir, what it means, 2773 

Joro™ ° f ‘ reSU3 lS?am»^’ ^ Vlcl - Jlla Hfe, 3484 L a «vc], 1493 " 

M8? n (i8^ ^8 W ’ made ateani e ngines,l j)ortnlt%?45 at °’ Story of hls «50 Bndge°how 
Bounce about, garden game S08 *»“«•. "hat it is Ht„ am, ttEfc&KrtffiB? US.?**' m 

Bournvdle, garden cits . 2881 

see jfight whale . 

_ Reynolds, 4502 er dog ’ P itture by 


us size, 4500 

effect on working of the nnnd, 1041 

SS#2Ss« r 

“II™ 1 !'™ one side, 3718 
,/f ^B/oc^^a^-af^g 8 


Brewer, Ebenezer sea I’acfry-Lu 

Brian Bom, Irish king, 2020 
Bribe, man who refused a bribe, sfon 
Bnck, story of a brick/wlth nitture, 

wlmt tadn »5fSV sh h " “ h PteUsi 

» bncKs - "tth pictures 
lS niii "’ 11 over, with picture, 
nr' 1 } 1 ' ancient writing, picture, 

novel! i^ mermoor ' Tll °. story < 


*«.jr UUHW( t*OU„ 

1 5SsS»- 

^tiortnft’.^ioag 1111 ’ lu3 work, 2000 
Bows and arrows, game 3705 
t” 5 ?,”, 31 « 3h,p,3oT3, 1505 

l«e^s^g« D d a r ,T 04 a 4 , b ?iV 73 

who saved hiatomtl yi’storj 3 ^ io» 

vt 

^picture! 743° ambasaad °r. story, and 
2303 aild th0 ti0B3 ‘ faW «. and picture. 

^arffTcerof 8 t a ro b n 0 ? r X an »«» 
who had no nime, sfom‘^472 ^ 
who SJf*!. 0 cro } T , storyf 3834 
a lwy d a iove n f2?hia?n°;i story ’ 1010 


i portrait, 4046 • 

Bramble, what it is lit, » am, 

BmJ?H taIn braml >les, 1830 
Pr2? b i 1Dg seo -''fountain flnch 

Brandenburg" attacked 'hv 6 8 b 8 i aln > 2024 
B a ^°/ be C^ a 2 « 0 by SWCde3 ' 2530 I 

gf?ndon. Mount, its height i «7 now 


7ho i » ' unages are mu 
the different kinds, 1823 
wiiy bridges are arched, 2323 
expands in tlie sun, 2021 

wh\V?i m A e , of reei3 a, nf brick*, i 

whynt 2 y i W 1 as!l,i,i3 ' 15S1 
plctS 10 !^' 0 " 3 brIdges " ere : 

ridge of Si 


see Venice 

L“* «St£? «» WfiSB”- 594 schools 

became to Portugal, 3350 Sj^ewater Canal, opened, 1010 
1 id v^TS^ 0302 Sal ’ 3350 Brienz, Bake, In Switzerland, 2000 


iSS^iiS-- 4932 

P^tmlt,°2113 ““ ^“wt’394 8 4 
|°Im. ^ attk^use, ’ooo 8 Poetry Inde ^ 

fsSS 

Bradford, tow™ of 5293 

Bradley; i,kr£„3. I,u * 20 * 


ffq UePenUenfc , 3302 

how it w 1 and slze > 4500 
its Droifn5S mc ? republic, 4500 

|K^?lV^2 C ’ 4571 ' 4572 
1572 

rw* an nihkm.an, picture 4503 
| Bmttl'nutt I S2r Pittufe!°4503 
tBread. how d 9 3. ? 8l W W7 


; ",u ; u it is like, 3043 , pfcli 

bE?™**™?’ 3 ? 15, .Phffnre, 3011 

, C?,1id 2055 Cr P1CtUre ° f JeSU3 

Br ‘ g 5f’ Charles Trlsion, laid the Al 
nw.nl ’ 7 1 , 71 > .Portrait, 2407 
3703 iIs work as a refc 

I Bread how* picture, ia 07 ' »"K b t and Cobdcn, picture, 3705 

contains mnnli S ,L t .?„ Ur b " ad . H43, 2023 Bdn h 0,d "°nian at, tnh,, 1101 


n i ri00a * 350 

Br^^' Q a ^; 8 C ;^ u f tr ^‘b'| ) t nd; r,C ° 

I 8CU COrrpnflnn .-V,, enm\ 


aio muusirics, 205 
J Brf.#.? correction on page 5200 

iBntali C ii lannc ' receives the Severn, 
Ji'ain, its early animals, 30 

, hnmp.li rc i d bj T f'hd’nk'i.ilH, 141, 512: 
J by Julius Cx-sar, 400 

Iflnhqh a Bni, .80, Menal Straits, 182 


S5S, 

l»EESr— 

’$&*JSS"“*~ i 3™SiS!SSv5S. SSKiffSsjarsSs^ 

IT",; breattic, 103 4 how li ... i,,.m .... 

s.»Vas;™5 

iSa5*®^WffilSaa 

Uhat ha^pc^to^lfe ?» aD H < i r ''^ ter> 370 J 

out, IH± to the wa breathe 

“pictum'iMs" the mouUl aud 'hroat, 

J® 3 ? 


BxAUlcTjam.? Kns’vnd, 204 

Bradshaw, ^hu, h , i 1 Mutr P p rf f? l ‘’ 

uiomve-ilth, boo I tr la ( he Com- 
rSttfa/u'lSoo 1 trclttd hh* hodv, 4010 


B^^j'^^^^dnis, 1007 
Brahaa John. , 3 L. 


S”hra.". kindof imCliu PUt ' 3915 

S»sss. , aafts i 5J5» 

Bfam, creds fOwTm" l>as<:r ’ J - 33 

fc:: hear,, 1583 


.. u „ ..coreathe, p| 

ihreccia, rock, 5108 

' v ci»h king t-77 

j Brecon, 0 ho w^uot’ IN ^ U( ''" ,ks - f«7 

iu shlibullSng U g7an atic 2=20 


how It was built up, till 

In Africa, 1705 
outposts of, 1875 

I t |™« a .u 1 lt3 ru,e . 1S30 
nags, picture in colour, /ice 1111 
the peoples of. p.cture in t 

,,B, n*e imj,, m Lul .., i, 

Bn S °£' an , a ac« Guiana 
1878 Hondur as, iu Centra) Arne 


■ y , jv loouou i ha ijfrtrt 


'-JrlVwdl d) ' a ’ J “- 3109 

lU ^ ji 44u I 

ryu'rc 4.< aSt3 

CSr'o ■ \Tu ' i;<iJ 

he ; xtu < } ,i v t %Sj, u 
tf/J* V“ ;t vf !’.» brain, ij-tj . .. 

J “ J k 3i! » **’,za cm, ujj ’’J'* 


,Tushlpffl a n g U ^ - 

;^T40% ( !',‘" ; ‘>‘'‘"> of ttyroziopc 
hf teged Home. 355 1 

! $V b lk a T£r lvx - - tm 

andMt^iSw.’ara? 7 

SS^¥^ 4 K* 

^“cS^ChoV 1 ' 11 ' 47 °- 

il3--^rf 79 

Buziard fuuls Brer Tor 
hoi B^?B d bSt r< dt?l,"r i'ihhtt, 3208 


1878 ,ra3 ' ,u centrr 

ftholand 1 wi u ilm ;'* U '- 31 . 183, 1^0, 

I Skifr w° hve in 03 

they rondst of, 04 
hird s eye view, 01 
trade, 07 
their size, 70 

^.rL 0 LTr^r/“i-' ]a3 

agriculture', 185 131 

map, e 1 1 ' ,cn ‘ U3 “a «« otis 

raitwajs, s; 

rehcAil^i^'ff. »« 

IWitshtp* lilt 



Byzantium 

Byzantium, called Constantinople, 630 
taken by Const mtltic, ,!15Q 
taken by the Athenians, 5129 
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Cabbage, how to grow, 2970, 3176, 3826 

- Cabbage butterfly, 2083 

Cabmot, how to make from cigar boxes, 
and picture 1880 

Cable, Nova Scotia to West Indies, 1878 
lion to And where brokon, 4550 
laying a c ihle, pictures, 2475 4551 
Cablegrams, how they are sent, tall 
Cabot, John and Sebastian, picture, 709 
Cabral, Pedro Ah area, explorer, 4502 
Cacao-tree, gives us chocolate, 2237 
Cachalot see Sperm whale 
Cactus, (940 , pictures, 3975 
Caddis-fly, 3202, picture, 3259 
Cadiz, port of Spam, 3363 , picture, 3350 
founded by Plunnicians, 6122 
Caedmon, eirlv English poet, 113 51'2 
Caffeine, its effect on the hr itn, 3316 
Cago, of cardboard, and picture, 2465 
CaiOpbas, his trial of deans, 3423 
Caille aerolite, picture. 2500 
Cain, story of, nnd picture, 357 
Cairo, capital of Egvpt, 1250 
pictures, 4255, 4257 

Caisson, in bridge building, picture, 1827 
Cakes, how to make, 3285 
Calabria, province of Italy, 3012 
Calah, discoveries, 1973, 1977 , picture, 
4975. 

Calais, captured by Edward III , 748 
, lost bv England, 802 1252, 2198, 2701 
how Philippa saved ita citizens, 1250 
tunnel to Dover proposed, 2380 
statue of citizens, picture, 4103 
■Calceolaria, how to treat, 1188, 1816 
Calcium carbonate, a common salt, 1793 
Calcium sulphate, how tt is farmed, 1800 
Calcutta, largest city in India, 1648 
English fvetory set up, 1696 
the Black Bole of Calcutta, 1700 
? Jam temple, picture, 2231 
Caldecott, Randolph, his pictures, 2613 
Calderon, Don Serafim poet, 3108 
Caldwell, William see Poetry Index 
Caleb, wont to view Promised Land, 1025 
Caledonian Canal, in Scotland, 184, 188 
i Calendar, made by the Homans, 2070 
Calilorma, gold discovered,. 2024 
its climate, 208 4 
called the Golden State, 2070 
v - how to telegraph there, 4313 

Cahfornuu orange-grove, picture, 607 
' Caligula, Gams C-esar, Roman eraperor,526 
' his cruelty, 4946 , portrait, 625 
Cah3to, vras turned into a bear, 3314 
Callao, port of lima, 4500, 4578 
Caller Pit, chest of, legend, 4277 
Calling crab, 2580 
Calmar, union of, 3504 
' Calorimeter, what it is, 4474 , picture, 4473 
Calvary, Calvary and after, 1533 
' return from Calvary, picture, 5003 
Calvin, John, Ids teaching, 3460, 6238 ‘ 
at Council of Geneva, picture, 5231 
* Calyx, of a flo w.r, 076 

Camberwell beauty, butterfly, 2902 , 
picture in colour, face 2983 
' Cambridge), whit the name moans, 3 101 

- Cambyses, king of Persia, Ida reign, 5058 
Camel, travels in tho deserts, 131 

its life-story, 138, 2328 
derivation of word, 3289 
pictures, 32, 135, 1545, 3879 
Camellia, how tt got its name, 3177 
Camelopard, name for the glralle 3290 
Camera, how It takes a picture, 1650 
how to photograph without, 2059 

- what the word mean3, 277 1 

- how to uso i Brownie, and pictures, 4243 
,a penny camera, nnd pictures, 4347 

Camillus, Marcus Forms, 490, 3564 
Camomile : su? Chamomile 
Campania, province of Italy, 3012 
Campanula, how to treat, 1610, 2042 
what the word means, 3177 
Campbell, Sir Colin, reliev ed Lucknow, I7Q2 
Campbell, John, vice-admiral 4010 
Campbell, Thomas, poof, 2038, 3733 
poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3737 

Camphor, how it keep3 moths away, 4121 
Campion, Ha family, 4111 
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Campion Edmund, (lied for his faith, 6087 
Canaan, conquest by Israelites, 1094, 1733 
wars with Mesopotamia 197 1 - 
Canada, Us size, 70, 1239 
w or between England and France, 1008, 
1112, 1247 

Us colonisation, 1112, 1210 
became a British colony, 1114 
tlio Empire's wonderland, 1239 
towns and physical features, 1210 
parliament. 1212 
products 1214 

story of Canada In the p ist, 1246 
map, 1230 

pictures, 1241, 1243, 1215 
flag, picture In colour, 161 1 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 1364, 1835 
Canadian porcupine, with picture, 721, 723 
Canals, their use in carrying goods, i0 
of France, 2392 
can he seen In Mars, 2427 
of JIol! ind, 3456 

Canaria, Constantine, Greek leader, 3219 
Canary, 2(158, 2728 , picture, 2059 
Canary islands, homo of tho Lanary, 2058 
Canary-seed, how to grow, 2563 
Cancels, ovater farm, picture, 3773 
Candidate, history of the word, 2773 
Candle, vvlut happens when lb burns, 791 
flow to m ike a candle-shade, 2409 
fired through door, with picture, 3460 
why blowing puts it out, 3891 
how a candle is made, pictures, 2403 
Canines, tho corner teotb, 2008 
Canute, battle of, 5254 
Cannes, when to plant out, 3400 
Cannibal, word formed from Canb. 1877 
Canning, Sir Samuel, engineer, 2476 
Cannon, how to make a toy cannon, and 
picture, 4245 

i Cannon-ball, and immovable post, 2333 
falling of, 5165 - 

Canoes, used In Central Asia, picture, 3937 
Canonise, Its meaning, 985 
Canopns, star, ita size, 4438 
Cauoya, Antonio, sculptor, 4162,4950 
jxirtralt, 4945 , his tomb, picture, 5008 
Cant, how (lie word got Its meaning, 1074 
Cantabrian Mountains, 3354 
Canterbury, New Zealand 1458 
Canterbury belt, 583, 3288, 4112 
Canterbury Cathedral, 2159 
Canterbury Tales, 634 
Cantilever bridge, how it is built, with pic- 
tures, 1820, 1827 
Canton, port of China, 4046 
lady of Canton, picture, 1039 
Canton, John, invented electrical instru- 
ments, 2118 , portrait , 2113 
Canute, king of England, 516, 570, 2701 
emperor of the north. 3594 
Cape Colony, became British, 146 
its history, 1708 
its observatory, 2612 
flag, picture in colour 1644 
Cape Jumping hare, 722; picture, 727 
Cape of Good Hope, 39, 141 
Cape petrel, 1827 
Capo pigeon, 1026 

Cape Town, 1768, picture, 1707 . 
Capercailzie, akiud of grouse, 1518 
Capet, Hugh, count of Tails, 2198 
Capillaries, in the blood, 1570, 1584 
pictures, 1581, 1030 v , 

Capillarity, what it is, 4824 
Capitol, fortress of the Romans, -000 
the climb up the Caplt-ol hill, story, 3554 
hold out against Gauls, 5202 
picture, 5239 

Capitol, The in Washington, 2066 
Capitolina HU1, in Rome, 5260 
Capping verse3, game, 5113 
Capybara, animal, and picture, 721, 719 
Caraeaila, Roman batlis, pteture, 5258 
Caraoata, hawk, 1346, picture, 1847 
Caracas, towu, 1580, picture, 4574 
Caractacus, British chief, 350 ; plcture,35: 
Carbo-bydrate3, what they are, 1872, 2315 
their work In our bodies, 2698 
Carbolic acid, 1873, 2507 
Carbolic powder, for cleaning teeth, 2100 
Carbon, found In plants 248 
why It i3 important 363 
an element, 795, 1387 
In comets, 2499 

how It Is supplied to tho body, 2695 
instore, 2719 - ■ 1 

can bo made volatile, 3093 

'5306 


* , Cassowar 

Carbon compounds, chemistry of, i860 
Carbonate’, a ‘alt, 1798''' * - 

Carbonate of lime, insoluble In water, Ox. 
Carbonic acid gas, wliat wo breathe oul 
248, 1787, 1388, 1793 * - . 

makes foo<5 lor plants, 249, 383, 2831 
3310, 1442 , ' 

Its taste, 1797 < - * V 

how It Is c irrlcd to the lungs, 1801 
how It mixes with the air, 3099 
can he made solid, 4050 
Carcassonne, town ot France, 2396 ‘ . 

Card, how to identify, trick,’ 42 *8 " 
horseshoe card problem, 1607, lire 
games with cards ‘ see Games 
Cardboard dolls, how to make, and pit 
turcs, 113 • , * , 

Cardill, wlnt the name means, 1401 
Cardinal, Red, bird, picture, 2 (Dj _ 
Carey, Lady E see Poetry Index , 
Carey, Henry, wrote Sally In our Alky ,3 ' * ‘ 
poems sco Poetry Index 
portrait, 3737 „ - . 4 

Carey, Phmbo see Poetry Index 
Carey, Wm .hlsllfo, and. picture, 3481, ale. 
Canbboan Sea, 1877, U97 < „ - 

Canbs, peoplo of tho West Indies, lSi 7 . 
Carlina, plant, and picture, 12Si 
Carhno thistle, 4616 . picture, ul89 - - 
Carlotta, empress of Mexico, 439-. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on the oak, 2bsa 
Ills life and work 4848 * ’ 

friendship with Emerson, 5080 
life of Schiller, 5222 , 
pictures, 4810, 1841, 4830 
Carmarthen, iron and coal mining, 20a 
Carmel, Mount, picture, 1884 > 

Carmine, colour used In painting, 

Carnac, stone monuments, 2193 
Carnarvon, slate quarries, 204- 
Carnatic, district in tlio Deccan, la46_ 1 . 
navvab of, 1700 ■ _ ’ 

Carnation, its cultivation, 976, 5-09 , 
liow to layer, and picture, 1071 , < 
its family, 1816, 4111 
flow It got-its name, 3177 ’ 

pioturo, 5274 * • , ' 

Carnivorous ammals, 237, 2099 ~ - j 

C3inot, Lazare, 4330 , portrait, 1053 
Carolina, named after Charles II >261® 
Garolino, queen Df Georgo II , 1257 ' 

Caroline, queen of George IV , turned 
from Westminster, and picture, 464- 
Carols, what they arc, 2175 
Carp, lives after being frozen, 2675 > 
Ilfe-story, 2681 , pictures, 32, 2679 
Carpaccio, Vittore, artist, 4108 , 

Carpathian Mountains, 2860 _ ‘ 

Carpels, of a flower, 4110 - - 

Carpontier, Edouard, Ids picture, 40 j 9 
Carpentry, the boy carpenter s box or - 
tools, and pictures, 109 
making rustle articles, and pictures, 
Carpet, how' illd the ladies cut the carpet < 
problem, and picture, 1281 1348 ^ - 

why the sun fades carpets, 4548 
Carranluohill, mountain, 184, 187 * 
Carrara, marble, pictures, 3022 
Camck bend knot, and picture, 765 
Carrier pigeon, 2215 > 

Camon crow, 1818 , pictures, 1744, 1847 
Carroll, Lewis, bis life, 1472 , plcture,1473 
story of Alice in Wonderland, and, pic- 
tures, 2929 

poems see Poetry Index - . 1 

Carrot, 3170, 4353 ~ , 

Cartagena, on the Caribbean Sea, 4305 
Carthage, war with Rome, 400, 2133, 5262 
its aqueducts, 3133 , 

colony ot the Phmniclans, 5122 
destruction, 5264 

Carthagena, arsenal of Spain, picture, 33a9 
Cartier, Jacques, explorer, 1246, 2200 ; 
Cartilage, Is gristle, 2439 
Cartoons, made by Itapbaol, 778 - 
Cartouche, wdmt It Is, 4785 , * 

Cartwright, Edmund, his Invention, 3096 
Casablanca. Giacomo, his death, 3,152 
Cashmere, king who came to, story, 2715 
Cashmere goat, 372 " . , . 

Casia, empress, 3153 

Caspian Sea, loss of water. 3132 _ - - , 

the largest Inland sea, 3023 - , > 

as thoroughfare for Russia, 30 50 - . 

railways from Moscow, J750 
Cassiopeia, legend of, 3313 ' ' ' 

Cassites, thoir ware, 4974, 4976 - 
Cassowary, and picture, 1428, 1429 , - 


Chickwccd 


GENERAL INDEX 


duckweed. ; picture, 2101 
Chicory, 1715 piet re, 121)1 
Chilblains, Uwlr causa, 2075 
Chili Charily, story, with picture, 10 1 J, 
lull 

Chili Roland, story, and picture, 0031 
Chddoric, captured Paris, 2318 
Children, how tho children savul the 
ton n, story, 010 
why they require salts, 2003 
their food, 2700 
why thaj arc cadly hurt 4827 
why tome- fillups hirra children, 1827 
their education, 5281, 5280 
eiilldrou of m iny lauds, picture In 
tolour, fate 1 

children's faies from a sculpture, 
picture, fromlspltco to volume I 
v child ahull lend them, picture, 2020 
child guaug at sunlight, pleturc, 3025 
phyinjj uith globe, pleturc, 528i 
Children Act, vvlut it is, 3402 
Children’s Encyclopedia, why It was 
made, 1 

the plan of the hook, 2 
cover, with liutures, 700 
why It is cash r than a lesson book, 811 
how It Is in ide, pictures 877 
Chile, added to bpain’a dominions, 1358 
Us poMtion, 150U, 4573 
w as freed 1 500 

Us pc’ we with Argentina, 1573 
tlasj, pie hire in colour, 1043 
Cbihau sea-eagle, piiture, 1810 
Clulion, a mm ot Naomi, 12t>2 
Clulloa Castle, 2125 , picture, 2958 
Cliilodactylo. picture hi colour, fuco 25J7 
Chiltern Sills, 181, 257 
Chimera, a Hall, 2440, picture 2117 
Chimes. The. the story of tho book, and 
pictures, 2235 

Chimney, helps to keep a room fresh 1738 
Chimpanzee, 580, 3130 , picture, 581 
China and Chinese, no milk used In 
China, 308 

astronomy is studied, 1855 
possessions, 1379, 3932 
advanced on Central Ash, 3034, 
people, 3071, 1035, 404t> 
physical features 1030 
liatted of new Ideas, 4030 
history, 1038 
the' Gnat Will, 4038 
"the opening up of China 1042 
how to reach China, 1041 
towns and Industries, 104 1 
bottled m Japan, 4148 
war with Japan, 4152 

riceuREs or ciusi 

flag, in colour, 1042 
flredt Will, 1035 
temple, 1035 

cmpresi Tze hsi, In colour, face 4035 
maps, 4037, 4140 
girls doing embroidery, 1030 
worn in with tiny feet, 4039 
lioya’ choir, 4030 
tea-houso in Shanghai, 1011 
festival of tho Dragon boat, 4041 
dinner, party, 4041 

. ro ul leading to emperors’ tombs, 4045 
China, porcelain, where made, 207, 2304 
, Itow to mend it, 4240 
how it is made, and pictures, 4477, 4470 
China aster, picture, 5280 
China tea 3310 

Chinchilla, 722, 2730 pictures, 723 
Chinese lanterns, winter cherry, 070 
Chinese pink, 5270 
Chinese railways puzzle, 1823, 1927 
Chios. Island oi, 3313 
Chisel, when to use It, and picture, 110 
Chloride of mercury, hoiv to make, 1008 
Chlorine, a gas, 1388, 1087, 5211 
in hydrochloric acid, 1707 
Chlorls,’ spirit of tho flowers, 403 
Cblorolorra, how It acts, 1005, 3230 
made from marsh-gas, 1870 
how Ita use was discovered, 4201 
Cliotophyll, in plants, 2881, 4118 
Chocolate, how it Is made, and pictures, 
2237 

Ita value es food, 3317 
how to make chocolate creams, 3512 
Choking, its cause and remedy, 1835 
Chopm, Frederick, a story about him, 1713 
story of hu life, 3250, portrait, 3213 
Cbojegos, who they were, 5004 


CUosroes It, Petal m king, „87fl ( 3878 
Christ , see Jesus Christ 
Christ Church, Newgate Istrcet, I tuition 
tm lure of spire, 1103 
Christchurch, New /folan 1 1151 1159 
Christian, how (he nime' aiw-e, 1005 
Christian IV .king of Di mil irk, 2528, 1590 
at due In Copenhagen J508 
tomb at RosMide, 1G00 
Chnstion Brotherhood, 15 
ChrisUan names, tlicir meaning, 1073 
Christiania, capital of Norway, 3500, 3002 
picture, 3505 

Christiania Herd, In None i>, 3602 
Christianity, persecution liy Roman tin 
perots, 520, 527, 510, 1011), 4010, 5211 
in Brit dn, 352, 23211 
brought to England by St Augustine 
and picture, 511, 512 
flourish! d III Ireland, 511 
honoured by Const inline, 530 
In tho Romm 1 mpm, 2155 
its spread, ‘2322, 3874, 4751 
how the Eestern and A > deni Churches 
arose, 31 Jl 

dispute's among Cbrioli ms 3150 
Goths became Christians 3354 
adopted by Denmark, SVH 
Finland toiiurUd, 30 id 
tlio birth of Chrbtiinity, 1033 
pre tched in .1 ip in 4150 
American natives t night, 1184 
the winning of the world, 5231 
Christiansand, port of Norway, 3500 
Christmas, a tile of Christmas Eve 1 , and 
picture, 2108 

true story of lather Christinas, 2172 
poetry, and pleturra 111 colour, 2175 
Christm is gyrukluina 2252 
Christmas charade, 2253 
Christmas cards, how to use 2877 
Christmas Carol, story by Dickons, and 
pictures ill colour, 2184 
Christmas hymn, 1020 
Christmas presents, how to choose, 18s_ 
Christmas rose, 4707, 5270 . picture, 1700 
Chnstmas-troo, for birds and picture, 2251 
Christopher, St , 088 , picture, 980 
Chronud. a tlsti 208 1 
Chrysanthemum, a story of it, 1091 
meaning ot the name, 3177 
how to make of piper, 1140 
pictures, 1810, 3730, In colour 
Chub, a flsb, 2081 , picture, 2070 
Cliu-lu, king of Egypt, 1785, 5001 
Ciudkhurst, Elizabeth and Mary, legend, 
4277 

Church, early leaders of tho Clmreh, 2155 
names nrisiug from church, 2077 
Cibber, Colley -n: I’oc.ry Index 
Cicada, locust, 3140 , picture, 3138 
Cicero, orator, 407, 5205, pictures, 105 
Cid, The, fought against the Moon), 3356 
Cider, made from apples, 005 
Cilia, what they me, 1037 
Cimabue, Giovanni, his life, 2780 
taught Giotto, 4580 , portrait, 2779 
Cimbn, defeated by Romans, 5205 
Cincmnatus, his story, 5201 
Cinderella, story, and pictures, 490 
written by Straparola, 1108 
Cinematograph, whit it is, 500 
Cineraria seed, how to sow, 3514 
Cingalese see Singhalese 
Cinquefoil plant, Us family, 4110 
Cipher, secret writing, 324, 3515 
Circe, a witch, 542 
Circle, degrees of a circle, 218 
making circles and lining them In, with 
pictures, 1714 

Circu3 Maximus, at Rome, 5201 
Citric acid, found In fruits, 1799, 47 10 
Civet, valued for Us scent, 280 , picture, 28 . 
Civil War, in England, 804, 1887 1888 
Clammy bartsia, what it Is like, 5191 
Clamp, a storo for vegetables, 4353 
Ciapperton, Hugh, 14 4, portrait, 145 
Clare, John see Poetry Index 
Claremont, the real fairy of Claremont, 
story and picture 2733 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Lord see Hyde 
Clark, Leslie, pot Da It, 3030 
Claudius, emperor of Rome, became in- 
sane, 525, picture, 525 
Clavichord, musical instrument, 1502 
Clay, how It is made, 170 
forms part of e irth’a crust, 2893 
liowlt is made into bricks, pictures, 3038 


Clay cylinder, Assyrian picture, 
Clayion, Dr., i oat gns osperimci 
Cleaning, hot water is clean! r, • 
hist way to clean things, 4150 
Cleanliness, why It is inn eitl, : 

Cleat, w habit l»,1340. 1510 
Clematis, what tho name means, 
dilfe'rrot kinds, 5270 
pictures, 5200, 5270 
wild clematis, 4101 
Clemens, S su> Twain, Mailt 
Clomcnt of Romo, 2330 
Clement VII, pope, picture, 1017 
Cleobis and Biton, story of, 1301, — 
Cleopatra, loved bv Antony, 407 
the last of tho l’tolcmles, 4702 
defc Red by Romans, 5003 
Cleopatra’s Needle, its history, 21, 
m t up by Thotlime'S III , 4780 
pl< turcs, 23, 5000 
Clergy, grow th of Influence, 21 oj 
C lerk, Clerk’s tale, in Tho Canter 
Talcs, 833 

brave clerk at Delhi, 1013 
what a vlcrk did for the world, stor 
1010 

Cleveland, Grover, American presid 
20IH , picture 2095 
Cleverness, and M/e of brain, 4n97 
Chfden blue butterfly, picture in cok 
fue 2093 

Clifton Bridge, 1820 , picture, 18>S 
Climate, the two classes, 1860, 13-4 
Climbing perch, with picture, LOS. -I 
Cilstbenes, Ids daughter’s suitors, -<01 
Clivo, Robert, hi India, 1008, 1 i00_ 

Clock, tho story of tho clock, 153a 
how to tell tho time, and picture, 15 
cuckoo clocks, 2754 
Gihho’s clock, 3549 - 

how to make ease, and picture*, 4i7S 
how it v nrka, picture, 1337 
Clodion, Claude Ithchcl, sculptor, 410. 
Clogs, where tho pattern came from, 
Cloister and the Hearth, The, story of th 
book, and pictures, 4017 
Clothes-basket, a game, 2232 
Ciothos-moth, its life-story, 299- 
Clotlics-pcg3, how the gipsy nukes them 
and pictures, 1198 , , 

fighting clothes pegs, how to make, and 

picture 702 

Clothing, lts warmth, 091, 3)83, 4338 
why it should bo loose, 2071 - - 

how to make old clothes now, 3i.3 
Cloud-berry, what It is like, 4S 19 
Clouds, made of water, 178,. 945 
do not make thunder, 1575 
why they have silver linings, 1<74 
shadow a on hills, 1802 
how they slop sunlight, 3387 
what It is like above the clouds, 40?1 " 
dllferent forms of, and pictures, aOJ- 
w by they fall us rain, 4337 
part of the earth, 4517 
when the sky is clear, 1820 
why they do not fall, 4903 
their making and unmaking, 5022 
Clough, Hugh see Poetry Index 
Clove hitch, and picture, 3283 
Clove-pink, tho carnation, 5270 
Clover, plant, dllferent kinds, 4292 
pictures, 2708, 4108, 4289 
Clovis, founded Prance, 2194 
was Childeric’s son, 2318 
pictures, 2195 
Clumps, a game, 230 

Clustered bell-flower, 4715, picture, 1711 
Clyde, river, 00, 185, 207 
Coaches, their use In olden days 05 
coach m the floods, picture, 347 , 1 ' 

Coaita, a monkey. a84, picture, 583 
Coal, trees turned into coal, 30, 3133, 3o4- 
fema turned into coal, 130 
where it Is plentiful, 190 , , 

in Northumberland and Durham, 207 
win It burns, 043, 2500 ‘ 

contains stored sunlight, 1267 
made by carbon, 1387 ' 
how gase3 get into it, 2500 
11s liistori , 2571 

bow tho forests were buried, 2798 
to carry coals to Newcastle, JjDj. ' 

In liaul over tho coals, 3500 

whv It Is good for fuel, 3757 

In West Turkestan, 3032 - , 

how It was found, 4440 , 

Its price, 4740 
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J mice, 2301 

li truaffi r? ,,<Is t 3m 
liow erroti n «nS pi }' t, ' r o. 33 11 
Corn bunting, lives ^Pn^’nP 1 ' 1 “m, 4 on 
Corn buttercup, iija n n/ tiUs - 2057 
Corn cockln ,,i Picture, nto 
13 1, picture, 1121 
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(ho empfre' 1007 

Canada, the e?^ ' 1 <Hm ’ 1111 

Australia “he St e S oi?t?, n ? tr, / ,nd - 12 H> 
New Zealand thn . aou, « land, 1 155 
1153 mnu ' " l0 beautiful dominion, 

India,* hoVuboca tbo Enat ’ IDJC 
tile British EmplroTn f , , em P |r e, 1005 
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| Cowboys, 1214 “ ' 

‘ Plctawg, lODofjDO^ 3M7 X ’ ■ ’ 
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what it J, lihu, 4230,1400 
picture, 1281 * 

iCoypn, quintal, 7 20*? ukfnr^ 7i< 
Crab, greediness, llii l t re ' 711 
| S' 7 ‘t leaves its shell, 2329 
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S?4 , r Mr3 1 ? ,ift > 2509 ; no 

iS” ‘> tanilfy of simhes, 1378 " ' 
used In picture frauilug, 
Cramp, Its causes, 3072 , M 

[Cranberry, 5038, 4112 

lmSViur “ Dt J crj “ 0 > table, 915 
ra i « fer . 3 lro !" tl10 beron, 10 
Icngth of hfe’op-'i 1 pla,,rt3 ' W: 

! c ;i? c ^ b - f ‘ lh,e - nnd picture 
S' Thomas, arranged II 
v.ynninion Prayer, 801 
Pi' cut to death, 802 

, mn.raSf ’’ vvlfI ,' Picture, 5009, 50i 
[pb’ode changes in religion, 5238 
'S™?™, a wealthy Roman, 100, Oi 
'Sf?, 1 , 0 /. ' v bot If, is,. a, 3229 * 
Crayflah 2580 . picture °585 

weapon, the Biblo sforv hr»5 

jtokT-^e Crew yrU “ tib, «* 19 

Creeping buttercup, 1020 
weeping jenny, plant. 4J12 
ICreoping soft grass, picture iJ38 

CreSS Vi, Wh^ ot vlollm > u 

Creon tin,, °/ U m? 4 ,net,w * 4 TO 
oreon, king of iiiobes, 13, o 17 

rJo? 50 Pnlmiis inlcrolic-,. l»«a 

wbn!, f 0Un "llbout sol) 2503 
wliou to How, 2970, 3288 
.pictures, 2503, 2501 
Sl“? y ., bttlie of, 718, 2704 1 

Sosiod w° r f „ tniI fra f s - ''I'll picture, 1 
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Crocui colour > 
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David' I “if s Sr? ot • “too, 12008 
J080 * tfiian, and picture, 
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poscarteg ak ?' p,ct 'ire. 5017 |D plttberia, disease of the throat, 
3210 e ’ Be • ,us wooden daughter nffu.K? 8 of tllu un,ler ''ortd, 1 58 

4 ^ r suicacc - 4020 ’ISM f! som3 ‘ 

llesert, eroded by camels ia« 
forts and dtaerta jl il 138 
ho'v it is made, 3132 
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°f £“203. what it Is, 3000, 
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-eumcoy, Thomas! 
rP-hiurts, 1075, lob’s 

Dnghslf, 3 103 8e ’ £ougbfc against the 

Dead-leaf hu?terfly ^3 1 n 1 ,rn ’ 3401 
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le&^-^^^oises, 2420 >ga&-f 3010 
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jaiise, its siiapo, 1381 ’ 

! Disciples . see ,Tesii3 and Apostles 
(Discobolus, Greek statue, 1100 , 
'ft'fsontinuotis spectrum, ivlut it is. 
[Discord, avhat it Is, 2020 1859 

| llso in music, 491ii 
jSfsovery, an eiplonng vessel, 172 
, Disease, partly our own fault, 202 
| Elation of new diseases, 2790 

l r„°,l v wo , c:m . Iuarn f rom monkev 
_ re 'Sou of infection, 3972 i 
Disraeli *.."V7 
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Games, hold fast I lot go 1 333 
hoop parade, 1027 
hoop race, 1027 
hop, slap, and a jump, 3011 
house paper chase, 3 1 1 
how many miles to Babylon 7 4144 ' 
how, when, and where t 115 
hunt the ring, 333 
hunt the slipper, 333 
hunt tlio stag, 4027 
I love my love, 115 
I spy, 413 
jingling, 5000 
jolly miller, 3011 
Mss m the ring 1141 
law ft tennis, 4345 
leap frog, 503 
leaping pole, 3014 
list in this book, 6201 
living waxworks, 5200 
magic answers, 230 
marbles, 5100 
menagerie race, 4500 
motor race, 1242 

moving figures with the bind, 5103 

mue holes, 1070 

noughts and crosses, 5113 

object game, 231 

obstacle race, 1014 

old maid, 1885 

oranges and lemons, 4141, 5100 

outlines, 5113 

pee ku, 3020 

picking plums, 5100 

pitrhstone, 5100 

posting, 4027 

posture, 1070 

prisoner's base, 3020 

proverbs, 230, 5202 

puss m the comer, 333 

putting on the donhoy's tail, 5000 

pyramids, 5100 

race with clothes basket, 2252 

died Indian race, 4212 

rhymes, 115 

ring-taw, 5100 

round tag, 443 

rounders, 5289 

Ktiosiau gossip, 115 

sack raco, 508 

schoolmistress, 231 

live- serpent, 5100 

Simon siys, 210 

slxpennv telegrams, 231 

slate and pencil g uues, 6113 

snap, 4072 

snip snap snorum, 4885 

eoap-bubble3, 3725 

spade the gardener, 1885 

spelling bee, 116 

spoons, 5000 

(hand up megs, 5100 

steeplechase, 503 

stick and ring, 3725 

stool-ball, 1020 

tlirowmg light, 231 

throwing the cricket-ball, 1070 

tip cat, 508 

tit tat toe, 334 

Tom Tiddler’s ground, 508 

touch, 148 

trap ball, 1070 

traveller rail the wohes, 503 
tug ot.war, 508 
tumsplkcs, 4027 
up to London, 5113 
warning, 413 
what is it ' 2100, 2570 
- avliat is WTOng 7 5292 
wheelbarrow race, 4212 
where U It 7 2350 
why is it 7 2570. 2000 
winks, 211 
wolt 331 
word-making, 230 
jou mustn't laugh I 231 
3ioo guess, 2153 

Ganges, river. In India, 1545, 1516 
pilgrims bathing, picture, 1540 
Gannet, bird 1012 picture, 1031 
Ganoids, fishes, 3078 
Garden, necessary tools tor gardening, 
and pictures, 331 
thinning out of plants 147 
how to jilant out, with picture, 053, 
3233, 3010 

bow old tils lather divide Ida garden ? 
pnole, and clotures, 2105, 2505 -- 
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Garden, indoor garden without soil, 2501 
how to pot plants, 3320 
llowcr garden, in Apnl, 331, 110, „ 
May, 601. 058 , 1ft .Tune, 765, S07 
In July, 070, 1071 , in August, 1188, 
1287 , In September, 1350, 1509 , 
In October, 1010, 1810 , In NovmnbcT, 
1030, 2042; in December, 2152, 21 
■vegetable garden, In March, 2970 , 
April, 3071, 3170, In May, 3288 ; 
3400; in June, 3514, 1010, In July, 
3720, 3820 , in tiro middle of August, 
3922 , at the end of September, 
4353 , at the end of October, 4570 
school children learning gardening in 
Western Australia, pictures, 1303 
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Garden of the Loves, picture, 4500 
Garden cave, and pictures, 6001 
Garden cities, what they are, 2380 
Garden gato, game, 333 
Garden party games, 1212 
Garden quoits, how to plaj . 3014 
Garden seat, and picture, 3171 
Garden spider, picture, 1299 
Gardiner, Allen, missionary, 3480 , pic- 
ture, 3487 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, patriot, 903, 3024 
picture, 909 

Garner, Eric, portrait, 2797 
Garonne, river, in Prince, 2302 
Garrett, Mavis, portrilt, 3011 
Garrick, David, coupteton Goldsmith, 173 
wrote Hearts of Oak, 3738 
bis connection with Johnson, 1078 
Garrick at Ho> nolda' bouse, picture, 1843 
Garrison, Theodosia see Poetry-Index 
Gary, Blasco de, said to have ra-ide 
steamboat, 2408 
Gas, lighter than air, 255 
becomes liquid when cooled, 397 
Ins no cohesion, 020 
three wonderful gases, 1213 
natural ga3 found near Pittsburg, 2000 
the sun a m iss of gas, 2032 
the use of hot gases rising, 2233 
meteors turn into gas, 2500 
in stars, 2710 

how tlio word wa3 made, 2773 
diffusion of gases, 3090, 4442 
tlio same as vapour, 3380 
kinetic theory of gases, 3407 
specific gravity of gases, 3810 
gases known. In science as llnidB, 3911 
compressible, 3948 
Huy in’s law about pressure, 3918 
can bo liquefied by liquid air, 1050 
Gas, coal, how our gas is made, and 
pictures, 251, 252 
bow It was discovered, 031 - 
different colours In flame, 1800 
why sliado hung over gas moves, 4590 
effect ol wire gauze on ii.amo, 4319 
Gascoigne, chief Justice, and Prince 
Henry, story, and picture, 4830 
Gaseous stars, what they are, 2719 
Gaakell, Mis , life, 2595, portrait, 2593 
Gasometer, how It stores gas, 251 
Gate, names that come from it, 2977 - 
Gate of Lions, 5004 , picture, 6008 
Gathering, In needlework, 328, (103 
Gattaraelata monument, picture, 1104 
Gauch03 branding an ox, picture, 4571 
Gaugamata, battle ot 5001 
Gaul, countrj , 400, 2329, 2193 
Gaols, attacked Home, 000, 5202 
Gautama. Buddha’s real name, 2095 
Gautier. TMophdo, storj of his cat, 2491 
Gaveston, Piers, picture, 747 
see correction on page 5290 
Gavial, a kind of crocodiio, 1221 
Gay, John ‘ seo Poetry Index 
Gaza, how Samson carried the gatc3, 1200 
Gebel-Tank, led the Saracens, 3J55 
Gecko, a lizard, 1210 , pictures, 1220, 1227 
Geese, who guarded Home, story, 000 
Gehazi, how bo became a leper, 2013 
Geiranger Fiord, picture, 3590 
Golert, the faithful dog, story, 5210 
General post, game, 231 
Genesis, Book oh what wo read In 
it 

Geneva, war meeting held, 2903 
Goneva, Council ot, (Late, 0231 

Geneva, Lake of, its eizo 2900 

GenevlCve, St , her life. 2.317 
scenes In her life, pictures, 2317, 2318 
Genghis Klian, ltd tlio Mongols, 3378 


Genoa, Its history, 3010, 3154 
Its docks, 3021 , ploture, 3023, ’ 

Genteel lady, game, 231 
Gentian, family of plants, 4112 _ 
dwarf gentian, 1010 , ' , 

Genhanella, what It is like, 5133 
Geoffrey, of Anjou, count, 1210 
Geology, derivation of word, 2214- 
the earth's crumbling cruet, 2887 
What faults are, 2894 J - 
the earth's changing face, 3003, , 
see also Foss tea - 

Gcophilus, 1 centipede, picture, 3207 
George, St , and the dragon, storj’, a 
picture, 70 

cross, 555, 859 , pictures, 555, 859 
story of flag of St George, 2333 
how to make living flag, 1031 
St George and the dragon, picture, 13 
statue, picture, 4107 > 

George L, Mug of England, 1007 
why he was made king, 1237, 2710 ■ 
nephew of Prince ltupert, 1895 
trad to arrest lady Aithsdale, 2203 
portrait, 2710 

George II , king of England, 1003 
power of England 111 his reign, 2710 
portrait, 2710 

Georgo HL, king of England, 1008 
portraits destroyed in Amoric v, 202- 
vvliat Und of king he was, 2710 
review of Volunteers, pteture, 2703i 
Ills watch, picture, 5105 
George IV., king of England, 1003 , 
George I , king of Greece, 3508 
Georgo, Black, Servian’ leader, 322- 
Georgia, United States, 2018 
Georgia, kingdom of Asia, 3031, 3SiS 
Geraint and Enid, etory, and pictures, 
1077 , " , 

Geranium, cultivation, 147, 058 
ilkes to bo lairly dry, 807, 2251, 3514 
how to treat cuttings, 1188 , 

meaning of name, 3178 
the geranium family, 4111, 5270 
pictures, 5275 
Gerfalcon see Jerfalcon 
Germ, Is a microbe, 840 - 
German dwarf, entertainment, 2249 
German East Africa, where It is, 4202 
German ins, 6272 

German silver, what It is, 1870 * •>' 

German tribes. In Swltzcrl ind, 2902 
in Iberian Peninsula, 3J54 
Germander speedwoll, 4193 picture, 4191 
Gormamcus. a famous soldier, 625 
Germanus, Bishop, and Genovh'vo, 2ol7 
Germany, united under king of Prussia, 
1040, 2277, 2040 
Its flag, 1040 

tlio beginnings of Germany, 2521 
tho Peasants’ War, 2527 , 
tlio maUng of Germany, 2335 
Hcichstag formed, 2010 
ns it is to-day, 2747 
array, 2748 

navy and trade, 2750 1 

people and education, 2755 
possessions In Africa, 2750, 4202 
national song, 2750 
folk song3 In English verse, 3027 
population Increase, 1907 
care of children, 6284'* 
war with Prance seo 1-ranco German 
War , 
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flag, in colour, 1011 
Germans as hunters, 2320 
village hi olden times, 2520 
arms of Germany, 2521 
growth of empire, 2034 - - t 

clflldren’s open-air life, 2753 
Gessler, how ho treated William Tell, 1089 
Getlisemane, picture, 3323 " " 

Geyser, whatlt is, 3232, 3598, picture, 4 111 
Ghent, canal to Antwerp, 3405 
its industries, 3158, 3401 
oppressed by Charles V , 1 400 
Ghibelllncs, party In Italy, J0I8 , 
Ghiberti, L , life, 2783 , portrait, 2779 .. 

made cites of Florence Baptistery, 4101 
portrait, 2779 

Ghoorkas, a raco In India, 1702 , 

Ghosts, beliel in, 3213 
Giant, with three golden hairs, story, and 
pictures In colour, 821 
who carried tlio poor, story, 089 
of tho Peak, Icgi nd, 2371 1 
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G im SS ' Brows everywhere '>805 
Importance as food, 21 C 3 * 

flow It IS made, 3802 
tn it gro\>s ,it tht sLMfsifio cio*» 

Sv®'*'" 1,5250 

SrttooT 3 " 3 * li0 " er ' 1113 , 5030 

|S^ClsV 1UtlU9Uke - «02 

Gra C veh°made\v s'ater 'd^o* 11,0 31 11 
c4v^A! r fl < '/p' a !i ! '' 3 , crus t, ‘SO i 
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Greece and Creeks, stories of Greece, 

6 toth,°2620 OUShf ot o* Christ' 
Jovo of music, 2777 
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6120 s Grcccc ' 5121 
tunnies 8 BiiJ' 10 " 0r,(1 * 8120 
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r '“ r ' n ’ rart of earth's crust 289 i pottery, 5120 ' 

ssfeMr ! »&“• " or,<1 * 5120 

I’M 1 242o tCd b> Isaao Nt «ton, 289,! wmwfthwS 0 ??’ P ictur e, face 1301 
CaUIco-s d,^ 200 , 3551 ’( p wUh 5129 

{?ns k iui, t! f, t ,L m , 8lln " ! ?. «1 I !'/«' t^turo, in colour, 
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a f feef s wa J f erlTeRrs* 11 11 ccaaed - 1 577 

wS® yssnsr* 1918 

S^oiiffersbS 80 

increases mfn nf .7 1 


,n c °lour t 1041 
rvJu k \ J C J r * Picture, 3223 
1010 S 65 erd ' the, story, and pictures, 
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8!8 “SSi “as «.«, , , 

miracle, 3901 Wltft a ck daughter,} 


ihci £ L^r 3234, 3071 „ miraci <V *1901 

SOrCmf ° l falll, >8 bodies, 3132, |& “‘™ r . 859, 1503 

him {<■ .... . jureen, John Richard. 


! Guard i ( l !, a n t0 v ,', in ,-) r “ lco - im - pf«&e, 
Guard the block, game, 38U f 

Guatemaia, 1392, pictures, 1013, l3f 
Guayaquil, canoe market, picture, " 
Gudgeon, used as bait. 2fau rUef,,,,, 


uuayaquu, canoe market, picture, li 
I S“ d S° on . used as bait, 2C8f , picture, f 
Guelder rose, 3952, 1195 , Tncture if 
Guelderland, in tho Netherlands ai-w 


3072, J314 

how It Is pp^s U ed, n 30i a i k ‘ nS ' 3437 
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ts opposed, 3011 “ 

”°%°t the law, 3517 
a universal law, 3701 
;rs torco varies 3813 
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Om K. ’ Picture, 7531 ” v “““ 0 Greenwich time wha/ff‘ 

Gray s em?.’n 1><Ucnt ^ 1 a tdephono U17 0 ™s°rians, chants “157 
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ii rT/ , iuchar 

, Bedes death, 2134 '•*" — * 

orchis, 1703 
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iGreenland’shark^OUl 10n ’ 3594 ' 472< 
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^uciucur rose, ay 

& !d £ ,aad ’/ D 'ho Netherlands? 3 15! 
9,U“?b 3 > Party in Italy, 3018 
Guericke, Ottovon, electric lightdiscov 
“111 , portrait, 2113 
Irt®*™ cu £ s experiment, picture, 212 
! S l°’ -Bcrtraud dn r and picture, 2 
o58.» , . sm .“ U “utclopo, 374, picture, 3 

nin de P ,; udcnt states, 1500, 15Si 
rm.a. m Gulal13 3 heavy rainfall, 1878 
S3& Tommaso see .Masaccio* ' 
GoildhnII, London, and iiictures, 1313 
r,miT ot ’ bird ' 1030, picture, 1031 
Guillotine, used for executions, 2272 
J r u aea , Coast > I 11 ! 11 !' British, 1705 ' 
i Guinea-fowl, 1520, picture, 1519 
Guinea-jig, dl/feront kinds, 502 , 
bow to keep them, 1138 
Pictures, 603 - - 

iialr, through microscope.' picture, 271 
Guinevere, King Arthur’s queen, 928, 33i 
.1 Pictures, 920, 1977, 3311 - ' 

Guiscard, Boberi, 1587 
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ra, itODert, 1587 
of r»t? e V, duko “'pry of . 3352 

or Gul|, the various .kinds, 1028 
pictures, 32, 1029, 1711 
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* called the Plough i 11x011 stars, 230 
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goodness, 2157 
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Pictures. 32, 1029, 1711 ' - 

Gullet, what it is, 2208, 2313 
i Gulliver’s Travels, and picturcs.1309, 1 
[Gum-tree, the eucalyptus, 1304 
,!*?■ tb° bash precedes the noise, 

1 v makC3 a noise, 2228 
how It Illustrates laws of motion, 31! 
n son of a gun, story, 3850 
[Picture, 2227 

Gunduif built tha Toner, 1158 , 

I Gunpowder, n hat it is niado of, 2223 
.Gunpowder Plot, story of, 892, 1791 
Gunwaio, of a ehlp, 1504 

20oi n ’ Beilrand do ' “hot Bichard 
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Great VaileiiAo, 4970 
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Guriitt, Cornelius, wrote music, 220 
Gustavns Adolphus, king of Sue 
helped Protestants In Germany, 25 
gained lands from Germany, 3500 
, SIJ, b’lMala University, 3000 
closed tho Baltic to the ltussians, 0 
! proving for vicfoiy, picture, 3591 
,3Tn ? X asa . bb'g of Sweden, 3591 
Planned, tho G'ota Canal, 3690 
I .ended Hchdngfora, 3703 " ' 

:R.,.l''c a<lrln ' Jn SI n r'y. Picture, 3593 
9 “burg, John, life, 356S, portrait, 31 
Gat , V; , f- Dr Thomas, his work for rag( 
cbilorcn, and picture, 3790 , - 
IrUZ’ .■^■goan.kmgof Jerusalem, lo 
Warwick, storv of his life, 13 
uuy Hannermg, a novel, 1193, 1003 
| Gymkhana, for Christmas, 2232 
rj»S na ’ ain > .."waning of word, 2771 
Gymnastics, Swedisii Kvsiem. mnn 


“rmuasium, meaning of wo... _. 
noS Das lcs 7 S "cdish system, fQOC 
| Gypsum, a form of salt, 1800, 1210 
[Gyroscope, picture, 1001 
uwos cope tram . sco .Mono rail 
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S 01 V /L, king of Norway, 3598 
1 h£fi ; t°"? In Holland, i450, 3431 
Bnhi^n by t lL Spaniards 3100 
S a “fas Corpus Act, SJ8 
'S?? 1 ' 3 '. of a- Plant, J9J9 - - 
mrfin’i! h n' r , breaking, 5210 
JT?,i?!„„ k ’ nfh > an<1 Plctnre, 2332, 253 
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pictunM or LOMMrt 

water that comes to London, 1677 
blrdsove -view, 1750 
map o£ part of Citv, 1750 
Pool o t London, 2070 
Central Telegraph Office, 3523 
Mansion House Street, 1302 
monument to tiro of London, 50Q9 

!>f E ALSO NJLilCJ or DUILLISOa 

London Bridge, first bridge, 1825 
London pride, Its family, 1112 
a wild llower, 5271 • picture, 1838 
Lonely old woman o! Morocco, story, 158 
Long-glanded snake, Its poison gland, U7S 
Long-leaved sundew see Sundew 
Long Parliament, sat for twelve years, 803 
Long-tailed bird of paradise, 1738 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, life, 5037 
poems see Poetry Index 
pictures, 5083, 5086 
Longitude, what it is, 3030 
Longnor, the white lady of, legend, 431 
Longobards * see Lombards 
Longshanks, name of Edward 1 , 2704 
Longslnps lighthouse, pioturo, 4427 
Longslaii, John. Ills picture, The Last 
Days of Burke and Wills, 298 
Longsioue lighthouse, 191 , picture, 193 
Long-tailed ichneumon, picture, 3257 
Loofah, w lnt It Is, 3434 
Look that helped a fallen friend, story, 
1538 

Looking-glass * see Mirror 
Lord of the Lions, story, 2608 
Lord of the White Elephant, 1880 
Lord ol the Yellow Land, 4036 
Lord’s Prayer, 1103 , in verse, 4396 
1 Lords, of the grey and whito castles, story, 
with pictures, 1897 

Lords and ladles, the cuckoo-pint, 418a 
_ Lorenzo, the Magnificent, art patron, 2784 
made Florence a centre of learning, 3166 
pictures, 585, 4109, 5025 
Lens, kind of lemur 586 
Lorraine, given up to Germany, 2277 
taken by the French, 2528 
Lorraine, Claude, story of hl3 life, 4954 
portrait, 4043 

Lot. crossed tho desert with Abraham, 471 
Lothians, districts in Scotland, 180 
Lotus, Egyptians use for decoration, 1022 
making patterns with lotus, picture, 162 ) 
Loudau, Mouat, his picture of Elamc, 1204 
„ Louis VIL. of b ranee, 1580 
Loui3 VIII , of France, 576 
Louis IX., of France, took part In tho 
Crusades, 1502, 2106 
pleturis, 1591, 2192 
Louis XI., of France, a good ling, 2199 
at war with Charles the Bold, 3460 
visiting his peasants, picture, 2199 
Louis XII , of Irauce, how he treated the 
cruel nobleman, story, 3647 
Louis XIV , of France, bought Dunkirk, 

went to war with England, 809 1253 
reigned over seventy years 2200 
b ud The Pyrenees are no more 2390 
kept the Germans worn tho Rhino 2328 
wanted to reinstate James II , 2708 
Louis XV , of 1 ranee. Ids death, 2267 
persecuted the Protestants, 2393 
Louis XVL, of France, execution, 1141, 
/ toeo 

tried to carry out reforms, 2109 
began to rclgn a ben y oung, 2207 
as a locksmith, 2283 
tried to c.-c-ipa from France, 2270 
coudunmd to death 2272 
n volution ag dn»t bun, i05J 4034 
among Ids people, picture, 2100 
portrait, lUal 

lUslit from Paris picture 4057 
in the lerupb i rison, picture, 1038 
Louis XV m. , of France, 4304 
Louisa, omen of PrusJa, and tho coni 
(favor, «tGry. 1601 
1 ii„ult, it bv Napoleon, 2635 
lg> ujourg. taken by tin- English, 2020 
, b ? tile I tench 1112 

hagnrd liter faults 2elV , 2-12 I 
w4d to ’tw boiled amt’ s no » > 
Loausbary. Chattel, hi* will, 3203 
Ujv® UBEia- At iorKamUhs krorv, 152 > 

limy v™,“St ‘ lPUh ’ 11,71 

" tcve-buo; parrot, 3717 rlcture,1713 
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Lover, Samuel, story of Ills life, 3019 
wrote Itory O’Jfore, 3743 
’poem see Poetry Index 
Low Countries see Netherlands 
Low tide, how it la formed, 2281 
Lowell, James Russell, his life, 5090 
poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 5083 

Lowell, Professor, Ills discoveries, 3132 
Loyola, St Ignatius do. Ills life, 3090 
picture, 3981 

Lubbock, Sir John sco Avebury 
Lubeck, joined Hanseatlo Leaguo, 2528 
Lucas Seymour, Ills picture of Bibles 
being burnt in St Paul’s Churchyard, 16 
his picture of Drake, 805 
his picture of Louis XL, 2199 
Ills picturo of Cardinal Wolscv, 2378 
Lucca oil, uso In making scent, 1505 
Lucerne, monument to tho Swiss Guards. 

1804, 2272 , picturo, 2963 
Lucerne, Lake, in Switzerland, 2080, 2064 
Lu-chu Islands, south of Japan, 4147 
Lucius, British king, 4635 
Luok, wli it It Is, 1271 
a box of good luck, story, 2404 
Lucknow, siege, 1013, 1702 
Lucretia, wife of a Roman noble, 309 
Ludwig L, of Bavaria, 2765 
Ludwig H , of Bavaria, 3252 
Lugworm, 2587 , picture, 2589 
Luke, St, how Gospel was written, 3811 
.account of Paul’s voyage to Rome, 4794, 
4795 

Luke, Mrs. see Poetry Index 
Lukin, Lionel, Invented tho lifeboat, 4429 
Lullaby, vvliat it is, 388 
Lumber, name for timber, 1242 
Luminous things, wliatthey are 3977, 5043 
how they differ from non luminous, 5178 
Lump flsli, how many eggs It lays, 2531 
Lump-sucker, picture, 2538 
Lunatic, how w e got the word, 223 1 
Lung-fish, breathes by lungs, 2116 
can be brought aliv e from America, 2075 
picture, 2447 

Lungs, position inside chest, 1580, 1034 
purify tho blood, 1583 
life and tho lungs 1033 
how tho lung is made, 1030 
how the air gets Into our lungs. 1787 
pictures, 1634, 1036, 1037 
Lungwort, Its family, 4112 
Lupercus, Roman god, 4516 
'Lurch, to leave In tho lurch, 4506 
Lusitania, Roman province in Spam, 3354 
Luther, Martin, loved 46th Psalm, 1691 
gre it hymn maker, 1990 
defied the pope, 2527, 2708 
story of the lazy monk, 3392 
and St Potcr s Church, 4918 
tU3 life, 5235 

translated the Bible, 5237 
pictures, 1991, 1999, 5235 
Luton, straw hats made in, 205 
Lutzen, battle of, 2528 i 

Luxor, ruins of temples, 4787 
statue of Baineses XI , picture, 5007 
,Lyall, Edna, popular novelist 2599 
Lychnis, Alpine, what it is like, 1839 
Lycurgus, settled laws of Sparta, 6124 
Lydia, conquest by Cyrus, 5083 
Lyell. Sir Charles, great geologist, 3228 
Ills life, 5151 , portrait, 6149 
Lynx, 30, 280 , picture, 281 
Lyons, city, 2392 , picture, 2397 
Lyre, musical Instrument, 1015 
Lyre-bird, 1748, 2001 , picture, 1743 
Lyric, what it is, 41 
what It 13 used for 42 
of many kinds, 105 
Lysias, rescued Paul, 4755 
Lysicrate3 monument at Athens, 3004 
picture, 5003 

Lysippiu, great sculptor, 4U.Q 
Lyle, Henry Francis, wrote borons, 2000, 
pocins see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1939 

Lyttelton, port of New Zealand, 1453 
Lytton, Edward Bulwor, Lord, life. 2410 
portrait, 2307 

MoAdam, John Loudon, made roads, 1433' 
M Aipia, Kenneth - are Kenneth M Alplu 
Macao, settlement in China, 4039 
woman and child, picture, 1039 


Magnifying 

Macaulay, Lord, wrote Lays of Ancient 
Rome, 1395 

his life, 4880 , portrait, 1075 
poems see Poetry Index, 

McAulay, William, picture, i!233 
Macaw, parrot, 1747 , pictures, 32, 1741 
Macbeth, usurped throne of Scotland, 3079 
Maccabams see Jud is Maecnbams- 
Macclesfleld, makes silk goods, 201 , 
M’Clure, Sir Robert, explorer, 4724 ' 
portrait, 4725 ' , 

Macdonald, George, wrote fairy tales, 1171 
poems see Poetry Index 
Maedoweli, Patriot, work on Albert 
Memorial, 6004 

Maeedon, powerful Greek kingdom, 1401 
formed a compact against Basil II , 4154 
a province of Turkey, 4 224 
conquest of Grecco, 5130 . , 

became a Roman province, 5130 
war with Rome, 5264 
shepherd, picture, 4225 « 

Macedoma see Maeedon 
Macbairodus, tiger, pioturo, 27 
Machinery, to be run by alcohol, 1872 
how it produces heat, 4300 
w by wo cannot get a perftctmachino,4308 
efficiency of sec Efficiency of machinery 
machine worked by the sun, picture, 4365 
Mackpolah. cave of, 473 
Myckay, Alexander, life,4 189 , picture, 4184 
Mackay, Charles, song, 3710 
poems seo Poetry Index 
Maokenzie, a part of New Zealand, 1455 1 
Mackerel, flsli, 2532 picture, 2533 
Mackintosh, why it keeps us dry, 005 
McLauohlan, Margaret, bow she gave up 
her life, 621 

MacNally, Leonard, wrote a song, 3741 
MaoWhirter, John, his picture of Child 
Roland, 5081 X 

Madagascar, belongs to France, 2399, 4262 
Madonna, and Child, pictures, 1589 


Madonna lily, 1287, 5271 
pictures, 1287. 5278 
Madras, its harbour 1518 
English factory set up, 1690 
captured by tho French, 1700 
Madrid, capital of Spain, 1458, 3360 
Mieconns, patron of poels, 5218 
Maolar, Lake, in Sweden, 3600 
Maelstrom, famous whirlpool, 4743 
Magazine, how to start, a school magazine, 
ind pictures, 4707 
Magdalena, river, 4578 
Madgeburg. sugar is made there, 2750 
Magellan, Ferdinand, his discoveries, 40, 
4502 , portrait, 40 
Magellan Straits, why so called, 40 
their position, 4500 , picture, 4409 ' 

Magenta, battle of, picture, 4021 
Mageroe Island, 3601 
Maggiore, Lake, Its position, 2900, 3012 
Magic answers, a game, 240 
Magic boy fiddler, of Sicily, story, 009 
Magic carpet, the, story, and picture, 78 - 
Magic-lantern, bow tho light is got, 1215 
for picture postcards, 2159 
how to make a magic lantern, and 
pictures, 2767 , 

Magic pen of truth, story, 2092 
Magic scissors, the boy conjurer’s, 604 
Magio slippers, a pair of story, 2000 
Magic square. problem, 2350, 2165 * 

Magic string, trick, nud-ph tutu, 1189 
Magio tindcr-box, story and picture, 1120 
Msgic tumbler, trick, 2150 ‘ 

Magician, tho magician's jacket, and 
picture, 1015 

tlio story of the magician's forbidden 
room, and pictures. It! 5 5 
Magna Carta, 570, 2101 
Magnesia, for cleaning teeth, 2100 

see correction on page 5296 * , 

Magnesia, battle of, 5204 
Magnesium, exists in the sun 2033 
Magnet, cxperluienta with, 2119 
how the Poles attract and repel each” 
Other, 5255 ' ' 

Magnetic needle, registers cliango of tho , 
sun’s surface, 2034 
how it turns to Poles. 5254 
Magnetism, iaraday’s discoveries, 3120 ' 
electricity and magnetism, 52a4 , 

, in the earth and Min, 5251 
1 Magnifying glass, v,by It makes things 
1 luotc hlggtr and picture, 1011 


Macarom,preparatiouofwlic.it, 2925,3022' , 

drying procca-i, picture, 3022 , { how it makc-i the sun burn piper, 2380 

5332 


Mason 

Mason spider, tho trapdoor spider, 3302 
Mass, a Roman Catholic service 3213 
Mass, in weights and measures, 1071 
dillerence between miss and weight, 003 
Hassina, Andrl, Napoleon's m arshal, 4302 
Massif Central, high lands In I ranee, 2390 
Massinger, Philip, a poet, 1 130 
Mast, different kinds, 3913 
aomo o{ the parts of a mast, 4500 
picture, 4505 

Maslerman Ready, story of the book, 
with picture, 2025 

Mastodon, elephant, 31 , pictures, 27, 3079 
Mat, how to make i wool mat, with 
picture, 2401 
Mat grass, picture, 2902 
Matabele, a people of Africa, 1700 
Matapan, Cape, its rocks, 53 
Match, why i match lights, 305 
pulling one match through another, 
trick, with picture, 502 
why it strikes, 815 
Its history, with pictures, 836 
whv it goes out when wo blow It, 1 140 
<|o with matches, with pictures, 
3011 

i v t J s ma <le» with pictures, 2404 

down* 4823“ UP ' V ' ien hdd Up3ide : 
Matchbox, trick with, 108 
i host of drawers, with picture, 1723 
Mak, Paraguayan tea, 1372 ] 

r i a il lsm ' of P^ent day people, 4439 
what It means, 4439 1731 
Mathematical optics, 5178 1 

Matilda see Maud j 

Mattathias, his rebellion, 901 
Matted sea lavender, what it is like, 5185 J 
clatter, made up of elements, 705 j 

how it may exist, 793 j 

tho different kinds of matter, 704, 3941 5 
how movement changes matter 3405 
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Merlin 


MMdowswM|Me’aVme(j£lne“400r 89 j^otfand^OTt?’ U ^ SS and 9 “ C *'^ ot 

Measure for Measure, story of play, 271 some famous mtanKL 3483 - 
M wThXtao. O ii00 n i407 roUla dista,lco ' '!? printing! 3507, - . 


with picture 1 him tun? , men w ho gave Us printing, 3507 - 

bw 3009 , K&Vt^Sa^? ••• 

size and weight of things, 3813 tho area t^ts afnee‘ MMnn sons " “ " 

atmosphere S 30n th ° pre33ur0 of 1,10 epme famous monks, 3981 ’ - 

Meat’oVtract !l \ahufas food am *l2 ' 

Medea, attached Athens? 1801 KrcaUhlnke« Vo?? 0 ’ 

dXtM^^ai 1074 r i ° 8«St pi,uf writers, 4075 ' 

settled in Asia 5057 famous modern thinkers, 48 H * / 

growth of kingdom, 5057 famous fmeriran wrlt^, 4 4083 

tThre, gh,n C 50?’8 5053 C ' 

-ail?”" »' m.j^assftss% «— .• 

lIcdi5"'\oreMD tl de IOm sea' fl ^rouM. 20 ,lp t' 10 ,l ™> vlio .a, C<1 IiL, son, slorv, 102 
Magnificent “ 8 366 Lorczo tiie how man conquered tlio earth, 82(1 . 

* to ° f n “ ry IV ° f * 
Medicine, w J* It Sa . anan «!?* *W. .*«; 


■ - xsutuvbtii, tujt; 

Medicino, why it seems nasty, 3080 
the world's great doctors, 4105 
use of sugar In, 5115 
Medina, pilgrimages undo to, 3870 
Mediterranean Sea, people round, 348 
has a strong British licet, 1875 
Medium, what It is, 1581 
Medusa, picture, 233 1 
Mcgalosaurus, a lizard that ate flesh, 20 


vtui.u. lucu guuu, awiy f «. 

man who gave away, story, aud picture, 

height has not changed much, 2087 
where mankind probably' first liv cd, 3Q05 
how races are being destroyed, 3130 , 
can only exist on earth, 3 13G 
did not always write, 3078 
probibly always talked, -3978 a " 
man who loved children, story, 4177 , 


° on luges mailer .Hljj 

aocs not disappear at absolute zoro, 4019 
movements of atoms, 4340 
' R •/ not tolmd 0I > the earth, 5023 
how its atoms set up wanes, 5013 
f": A kind of electricity, 5255 
Matter, of the body, 1102 
Matterhorn mountain, 2900 , picture, 2958 
Matthew, St , m Ethiopia, 2330 

- How his Gospel was written, 3811 
uinfc is known of him, 5183 

„ 1 Pictures, 3104, 5179 
r Matthias, St , whit is known of him, 5183 
H;}*? BS3, when sleopinK out, 4032 
Maud, wife of Henrv I of England 570 
Maud, daughter °f Henrj I of England, 
granted land to abbey at Jteiding, 570 
wars with Stephen, 572, 2702 
story of her life, 1249 

TwSSSii* B w vm 1 of Scotland, 3030 
Mauretania, ship, with picture, 2473 
Maunco, prince of Orange, 3402 
Menu n <? Islands, taken from French, 1870 
~ - Mauve, colour, discovered, 2507 

Maximilian 1, emperor of Holy Homan 
Empire, was a Hapsburg, 2527 
tomb in Innsbruck Cathedral, 2354 
tpR'Su?,, duc 1033 of Burgundy, 3450 
' n 30 ’ Qm P, E ; ror of Mexico, 4390 

ISSIoX^s^e^on&M 

' ' ^Ja W el!!ng,T77 3 5,M r iO pre33uro of llght 

- 011 electric waves of light, 5042 

Alay, flower, ammo for hawthorn, 3449 
^aiS 10114 ^ name, 2671, 

May fly, 3262 , picture, 3259 

’ May rose, tho guilder rose, 1489 
JJayas, an American tnbo, 4384 
Mayence, n German city, 2754 
Mayflower, Pilgrim Pothers* \oyago, 802, 

Maynard, John, how he steered a shin 

^^ti w.th picture? 30 a 9 6UP ° n 

. , tm 

™rtr$t , I84. P l h ’ hH " otk for «4 1 

Meadow barley, with picture. 1339 I 

' 4Mu > Picture. 1287 1 

ggjS : 

“gjj «« j 

Meadow-roe, Upino, 4832 V l 

Meadow soft grass, picture, 1^43 ?. 


Melanesia, forms mrhnf A it«n ^ lct H rc » VH’.. . 


! MelbSurne, 1 inan^hotimughtil Ids comrades, story, 
Mehc, wood see Wood mol in 


Mr t ~ »*<»>*»* VI » lUlUIiil, AO 

Mehc, wood see Wood mellc 
JJ C j°“f. 000 , picture in colour, 070 


man’s sociability, 5231 

! Melville bIV mcLuro 472? ,U " r ' 0/0 ^original man, picture, 32 - 

“ry°^o ho i„irdv^e n r od ’ ? 4i t ' f oi ° &TtU't'?°5' °- 3 

S!S»WdTi&5 h p ! ctuw ’. J30 “ 

whatltls?4807, {930 th1 8 F eI,x BarthoMy^how he 

vThCTiUsat Its best 0 «08'° lTeS ' 1803 “hlry ot hi? hfe.^SO f portrait, 3243'- ' 

vvhvold neoDlo rcnicnibe? 11,1,,,,, , , Mpnding.how'to makeohl thlnganew.«723 
ago 4808 p “ thin8S ol 101,8 ,h0 right way to mend things, 4240 

and education, 4808 d0, goId hun,ins °^ pe ‘ 

how Hdepeml s h ™at'enti 8 o°i?, 4810 i ‘ U3balld ot HcIea ot 1Yo J »' 7S ’ 

v IS, uuiic oyauencs, 4U71 Mentone, ancient eaves at, 2087 

MEN AND WOMEN Mo „ r “k a star, 2612 , pictures, 2011, 2013, r 

fh? -.'it? Mercator’s projoebon with picture, 1731 

of the clnSfoN in Hi,,? iS?H Jleadi ° 8 ’’ Merchant ol Vemce, The, play, 88 
senarato cntril^.^ nmilSii 80 S5!S? ^ Mercia, an old Saxon kingdom, 510 „ 1 , 

In their proper pSfiu tlm^indw ^ 

SSr^f 1 {?^ rl< {a k i D0 '" 1 ' 33 ?4 ? MeS5’3l8 8 ’ 13 °“ - 


ago, 4808 Ul 

and education, 4808 
how repetition helps It, 4809 
now it depends on attention, 4810 
how to think, 5025 
association ot ideas in, 5029 
Memphis, built by Alencs, 4071 

MEN AND WOMEN 

omto’s COOK 0, HEX VM> WOMEX 


------ I'WVVVJ 114 tuu IL 

men who made tiie world known, 33 
tho explorers ot Afnca, 141 
the men who found Australia, 293 
tho first great inen of Home, 309 
tho emperors of Homo, 523 % 

men who made the railways, 687 
the men who gave ns light, 679 
twelvo great painters, 777 
heroes of the nations, 901 
storiesol tho saints, 085 
great builders ot Eondon, 1167 
the queens of England, 1249 
| the great men of Greece, 1301 

writers of tho lairy books, 1407 

the men ol the Crusades, 1585 
the men who mapped the skies, 1055 
tho great storj -tellers, 1725 f 
p> en of the great rebellion, 1887 
the writers of tho hymns, 1995 ' 
men who found electricity, 2113 
early leaders of too Church, 2155 
the great story tellers, 2307 
twelve British statesmen, 2379 
conquerors ol the sea, 2107 - 
women story tellers, 2591 

n^ 1 ? 0 ?, 1 ? 083 ? f -ri E ^nd, 2701 , " 
the builders of Florence, 2779 
slavey w ho became famous, 2909 
some founders of religions’ 2095 


what it is, 1434 

not attracted by a surface, 1 140 
looks like water silver, 1070 f , 
mixtures of mercury, 1809 ' 

bow to tell if it is pure, 214S • 

why it docs not wet our hands, 3094 , ; ' 
why iron can float on it, 37a7 ’ ^ 1 

Its specific gravity, 3810 
Ton-icelh’s experiment with, 3942 
first used in thermometers, 1371 
willnotrlsolnatnhe, 4S26 ‘ . 

Mercury, messenger of the gods, 425, 1518 ■ 
lentatd to Perseus, 1019' 

Mercury and too woodman, fiblc, 2039 
Mercury, planet, distance irom ami,. 2 to 
how the planet got Its name, 2254 
what is known about It, 2423 > 
with Venus, picture, 2425 7 
Mercy, picture, 2201 
Meredith, George, famous writer," 2310 
ou names, to 17 

wrote a poem to too skylark, 5137 
Merida, an ancient town In Spain, 3354- 
Morithans of longitude, wliat they are,. ■- 
with picture, 1750 1751 , 

Merino sheep, and picture, 309, 370 
Merlin, a bird, and picture, 1815, 1840 
. Merlin, the wizard, 101, 920 

/ t ' >. .- 



Kfodeltown. 

lloioUo.va, dre station, ivifh pictures, 2352 
gasworks, with pictures, 2601 
dnlsldng Modritown, with pictures, 4073 
Hoenthermm’s skull, picture, 3673 
Hoflatt, Robert, Ills liie, Hi, 3488 , pic 
ture, 3483 

Mogul Empire, founded by Babar, 1098 
Moguls, emperors of India, 1112, 1702 
conquered India, 1648, 1550 
{■rent Mogul, 1098 

Hohacs, battle, "a on by the Turks, 2854 
Mohammed, w rote down his dreams, 22 
founded Islutnism, 1550, 1585, 3870 
his life and teaching, 3002 
his faith, 3152 , portrait, 2995 
dictating the Koran, pictnre, 2999 
his birthplace, picture, 3001 
Mohammed II , 3150 , portrait, 314C 
Mohammed IV , 3029 
Mohammed All, rule in Egypt, 1258 
Mohammedanism, what it teaches, 3002 
( ansed V, ar, 3152 
arose in Arabia, 3874 
religion of Central Asia, 3934 
Mohammedans, their sacred book, 22 
followers of Mohammed, 1550, 1585 
invaded India, 1090 
, invaded Spain and Trance, 3355 
l.oiv their conquests spread, 3870 
. conquered Persia, 3878, 5Q00 
conquered Egypt, 4250 
Moliainmedan at prayers, picture, 1097 
Hoissan, Honri, has shown there is a low. 

temperature chemistry, 4051 
Moisture, how to Loop ground moist, 3514 
Molars, back teeth, 2099 
Moldavia, an Independent kingdom, 3150 
under Russian and Turkish rule, 3158 
part of Itouraania 3220 
Mola, its home, with picture, 725, 720 
Mole cricket, picture m colour, face 3111 
Molecules, what they lire, 1030, 1000 4303 
Moln re, Jean P do, life and w riling.!, 3220 
dining with boms XIV , picture, 3210 
HoUnin, purplo, with picture, 1342 
Mollusc, a hoft-bodlcil animal, 2583 
two famous molluscs, 2587 
picture, 2589 

Moloch, a heathen god, 2305 
HolacU, 'Izard with picture, 1220, 1220 
Moltke, General, defeated Austrians, 2039 
at Versailles, picture, 2041 
Mombasa, railw i> to Uganda, 4200 
Mompeason, William and Catherine, 
fought the Plague, 81 
Mona, arid the forsaken merman, Story, 
with picture, 74, 75 
Mona Lisa, picture, 1389 
Monsls, pheasants, 1515 
HouiitcrW destroyed, 8QQ 
Monek, General, soldier of the Comraon- 
, wealth, 897 

fought against the Dutch, 3403 
Monday, how it got its name, 2670, 4131 
Money , wlut it is, 595 
how it Is made, with pictures, 590 
magic money, a triclt 974 
Itow tin. conjurer makes lua morcy, 1508 
things of no value used 43 money, 1340 
Mongolia, where It Is, 3932 
history, 3033 

province of Chirm, 4035 , nnp, 3933 
Mongolian Pialeau. 3932 
Mongols, Hitvadcd Russia, 3621 
Invaded fo lih west Asia, 3378 
hf-tory, 3913 
ilrlven out ot Cldnn, 4042 
Invaded Japan, 4113 
Mungo! gentleman, picture, 3933 
Mon?oo3». with picture, 263, 280 
- Monitor. UmrJ, 1218 pltture, 1223 
Honk, George : sio Monek, Ccncr it 
Monger, are were 1 la India, 533, 534 
ditforent hinds, 584 
tl c sounds the, make I.£39 
proic the i-vlalcare ot a ubotlncnt, 3005 
help in the iti-dy of d< reuse ‘,3137 
4 ' V lour Hr tta vourg, 3134 \ 
ptcWr.s, as, Sb3 ' \ 
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AIono-ratl.Bruweb railway, picture, 4903 
Kearney system, picture, 4903 
Wuppcr Valley railway, picture, 4903 
Monjal Dale, picture, 464 
Mouseirat, limes grown at, 1877 
Monsoons, Indian winds, 1548 
Monsters, how wo And remains, 26, 29 
lived in Britain long ugo, 30 
groat monsters of the past, picture, 31 
giant monsters of the sea, picture, 1083 
Mont Blanc see Blanc, Mont 
Mont Cenis, • see Cents, Mont 
Mont Pelt's see I’clde, Mont 
Montaigne, Miohel Eyquam de, life and 
writings, 5220, portrait, 5217 
Montana, in Othello. 148 
Montbretia, plant, picture, 5280 
Montcalm, defeated by Wolfe, 1008 
killed at Quebec, 1248 
Monte Cristo, Count of, story of the book, 
4325, 4407 

Monte Cnsto’s Island, oft Marseilles, 2397 
Monte Rosa see Itosa, Monte 
Monteagle, Lord, and Gunpowder Blot, 1792 
Montenegro, history, 3224 
dag, picture in colour, 1041 
national costume, picture, 3225 
Montevideo, picture, 4577 
Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, 4382, 4383 
Montlort, John da. story of Ills wife, 2478 
Montfort, Simon de, led barons, 578 
founded House of Commons 2197 
Montgomery, James see Boetry Index 
Months, getting longer, 1678, 2281 
liow they are made, 2220 
how they got their n lines, 2070 4516 
Monthyon, Baron de, lawyer, 1031 
Montreal, Liverpool of Canada, 1240 
how It was founded, 1246 
haw tt was sav ed from the Indiana, 1247 
Montrose, Marquis of, fought for Cliarlc3 1 
1800 , portrait, 1800 
Monumout, The, in London, 187 
Monuments, with pictures on them, 23 
a talk about them, 5003 
Moody, Dwight Lyman, story Of hla work, 
with picture, 1998, 4999 
Moon, a dead planet, 17. 147 
its eclipse, 179, 1882, 1431 
circles round the earth, 237 
there are many moons 237 
how It was formod, 397 
make* the tidC3, 547, 1075, 2280 
has no inhabitants, 938 
size compared to our earth, 1367 
pulls tile earth, 1870 
rate of trav el, 1670 
distance from the earth, 1070 
hldc.3 the sun, 2980 
lamp ot night, 2219 
Its path, 2219 

called Luua by the ancients, 2234 
may have tides Itself, 2280 
spins upon Itself, 2281 
getting farther away from earth, 2281 
its other side, 2282 
why It appears to travel with us, 2680 
what Its marks are, 3031 ‘ 

aifects rivers, 3091 
Is quite dry, 3132 
heat Inside, 3237 
harmless to us In our sleep, 3380 
where its atmosphere ha3 gone, 3000 
why It grows brighter as sun seta, 3690 
why wt can sec Ita whole circle when it la 
not shining, 4116 
man in the moon, legend, 4277 
changes Of temperature, 4321 
will probably return to the earth, 4340 
»hut the earth would look like from the, 
moon, 4143 

rlweaza or xw 
circles round the earth 237 
moons Galileo saw, 237 
with the earth In space, 239 
blotting out the ami, 4802 
eclipse, 1865 

looking at It tlcroagh a telescope, 2221 
Picture-uup ot the moon, 2222 
moons s.rmce, 2224 
volcano called Plato, 2223 


, , ■ ,Moth 

Moors, Invaded Spam and Trance, 2191, 
3335, 3358 
Invaded Italy, 3014 - 
surrendering Graiuda, picture, 3357- 
Morava, river, in Sorvna, 3222 
Moravia, wool manufacture,- 2858 1 , 

Morav ian missionaries, 3483 
Moray Firth, iertile country round it, lbO 
Mordaunt, Sic Charles, saw eagles attack 
deer, 1842 _ 

Moidacai, Queen Esther's cousm, 240 
how lie rose to power, 2547 
refuses to honour Hainan, picture, 2549 
Mordella beetle. Its wonderful eye, 3200 
More, SirlThomas, statesman, 800 
Ids daughter’s love for him, story, with, 
picture, 1298, 1299 
friendship with Erasmus, 3136 
died for his religion, 6067, 5230 
condemned to death, picture, 5069 < 

Mores, The, part of Greece, 3150 - 
French troops landed, 3220 ' 

Moreau, J Viotor, general, routed the 
Austrians, 1035 " - 

won battle of Hohenlinden, 4360- 
Moretia, named after Morelos, '4388 
Morelos, rebelled against Spaniards, 1387 
Morgan, Mrs , helped tho carl of Mths 
dale to escape, 2203 
Morgarton, battle of, 2966 
Morloy, Lord, on Rousseau, 4841 
Morning Post office, London, picture, 0-5 
Morocco, lonely old woman, story, 133 
its unsettled state, 4201 , 
dag of Morocco, picture in colour, 1814 
Morris dances, with pictures, 2069 
Morns, William, taught men to strlvc- 
for beauty, 3704 - i 

poems see Boetry Index , 

Morrison, Charles, Ills ideas about the 
telegraph, 4314 , , ,, 

Morrison, Robert, life, 3180, portrait 3483 
Morse, Samuel, what ha did lor tele 
grapliy, 2474, 4310 
pictures, 2467, 4315 

Morse cado, what it Is, with picture, 
3515, 3521 

Mortar, how It Is made, 381 
holds bricks together, 619 - ' - , 

Mosaic work, Roman factory, 1990 
how It U done, 1090 
came Into use, 4585 ‘ . 

picture aud chapel In mosaic, pictures. 
1990 

Mosohatel, dower, 4192 , picture, 1180 
Moscow, liow the French reached Moscow, , 


Moasty-aut, er pea-nut, 19ul S, 

lloasw’j fare, rock, with plcture\ 10J9 Moor fowl : see Water lien 
Jvjaltj. tarmd tnuzUra story, ») 2 ,V ■ Moore, Sir John, gre tcIJt'-r, 013 8362 

•x>j> fa«iaret, -..>=! \ .Moore, Tom, wrote Dish reegs, 3742 

Harucihood, ;27 >, picture. A276 \ [ poems mo Poetry luJtx 

Kaao-t-UsTritsqh journos run, 46vl\ j roriralt, 3747 

train ,ictur_u 49eO 49i‘2 k iMoar-hsa 5 sea Watir-hcu 
toy train ami box. nie?.ire 1 ’ 1 V STiwirlns. of 3 Ship 4565 

5336 


story, with picture, 825 
how Jiapolton marchol to Moscow, 2270 
burnt by the Tartars, 3020 , ' 

invaded by the Bolt", 361 8 
plague outbreak, 3031 
burnt by the Russians, 3032' 
what It Is like, 3748 
picture, 374 4 

Moses, led tho Israelites into tho Pro- 
mised Land, 122, 1023, 1733 , 

story of his childhood, 911 1 ' 

ded from Egypt, 912 
returned to Lgypt, 913 
his death, 1026 , - 1 

a slave from bis birth, 2910 
as a doctor 1190 

statue by Michael Angelo, with picture, 
4952. 4947 

the wise ruler, picture, 122 
in the bulrushes, picture, 911 
watching the battle with the Amale 
kites, picture, 1022 
Moskva, mer, in Russia, 3748 
Moslems, Mohammedans, J5B5, 300 1 ' 
Mosquito, howltcau.ua feverand mal-irui, 
178, 1386, 1789 
the liarm it 6,,- ,, 31 45 
Us life story, 1146, picture, 3143 
Moss campion, 4879 picture, 4S35 
'Moss insset looks like » (wig, „415 
< Morsy sasilrage, picture, to'la 
‘Moth, what the use ot a moth Is, 173 
! why it dies rouud a candle, l£Bd 
! various kinds, 23i3 
I how to tell a moth. 2ss’> 
kept away by camphor, 4121 
’ tu id, threuit.li tulcrescoim, picture, 232 5 
' feeler, thropsth ralcrouaj, , , future, 2526 

! British iade*. jO-tuie In t»Iour, face 
z9»3 

12 Ji ig frem f -c.-, picture, 24 1 i 
ats iculss ./ aetea 
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isj'll'fi, the ii’iil. *t nriuuls 1‘-17 
tlw RtlAt hm'kv- UmuU , )273 
Mr.ls Hut finntit Or, 1123 
hlhls that i-’Tv n u< 15U 
Ihi Unli of tin (Httn 1C2S 

that Eils of i etuly 1737 
7iMur>'» tvitj.'ul ho iV«Mtn 1 v\.' 
filtib that (■ mu vv‘1 1 Uiob, Wxl 
till, filljlilU hlfili) 2>>‘il 
far.'ili’ tr liftii IcU'iuU U-03 
UK w.irlil In lh« wattn. U33*> 
btg ten of ■. a mil rlv i r, U 1 13 
md lUfril'lna of the -via, 211 S 
r-s i arlnt sis hi artuour, 25M 
. fall «f tlit' rivers ,mu lutes, 2075 

the b.e, suttl tuisps, 2SI5 
rht. tifBOf the jut Muflil, Uf*li 
, huihrUit i ami mitte, uut.i 
eouiB fuswt fix* of man 3110 
Bomo invect iriondi of nun, u255 
UunKs that erfep ami cnml, i2t)3 
anhutitti it ttli woiidi rftii cttafi, 3107 
the VronOcr of a ph co of silt,, 3533 
2saUtts.s vmstfamtt> 1015 
iiotv a Cotur is born 17.11 
lioir plants travel, JS27 
the tiahiu of Uoweri, 3310 
the families of plauU, 410D 
, llovsen of tilts liMiueron, 1185 
lloiv rs of l tin meuimv, 1235 
. flo.vcra of tho cornltihl, <117 
, llotrora of tiio vvootlUnJ 1187 
' flowers of llio lieatli, tooo 
flowera of tlw downlaml 1707 
c ltotwrs of tiio raouiitains, 1833 
■ flowers of tho stream, 4031 
Honors of tho bogtaml, soil 
flow era ot tiio eeasidt, 5185 
flow ora Qt tho garden, 5289 
Mature, poetry of Ji ituru, 709 
why so much of Mature is green, 2831 
tnorj tiling a part of Mature, 3211) 
Nature's great family, 3675 
Kaucrates, famous on eh city, 1700 
• Havaretta, hattio of '2-SOO 
Mavarino Bay, battle of 3220 
Nayy wo Jiritisii Navy 
Kawab, title of a ruler in Bengal, 1700 
- Nazatenes, Christ's followers, 1270, 1005 
Itcalc, John Mason, mote liymiis, 1007 
' Neap tides, their cause, 2231. 

Nebo, Babylonian god, 4981 
tie to, Mount, 1020 
Nebuchadnezzar, king ot Babylonia, had! 

Daniel for Ids viceroy, 121 
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• Mcpenthcs, p’sul, ’sltti plctmis, lull | hi} pseat SOmr*, 1‘2U 

Heptune, tlb',11 Cl (0;!1 the sun bid, fllli 1U el ,cj Industry, 2st ‘ 


ttw oulrrmott tlsn t, t'»lt 
w) Vtu Unt rW,t stx-. 1 t It, 2123 
Septuno'a ladder, what It is, l<8 
No budtla, river, ditsd-i India, 1310 
'KiteUrs a-d Cavsiojela. 331 1 
Hero, pcctcuud the Chiivti cp 82, 2111 
ruled sfu-r Clsudou, 32d 
and tiio burning of Itom.', 2253 
tilt rnielty, Itnii, 4'JIO 
lx„vn tlw Corinth Caoa, 5014 
iwrUatt, 520 

herva omixtor of Home, 527 
McrYC-cclIj. niiat they are, 1180 
Picture*, louj 3231 
Nerve-current, ill atllon. 3172 
Nerves, wtut limy are, 1093 
bmv this govern tlw lioart, 135 1 
how tficy coniml tho ntulcfcs 2027 
fort it of nirvu stlrinn us, J5iu 
how they i an avoid pain, 1311 
stcrvcjuif iho bcsly, ptuun, I3b3 
Nervaua system, controls imivcmuit, 2110 
wb it It is, 3501 

Mervouanosj, ufict on hint of heart, 5010 
Nestor, a Circetr, r >30 

NetheiSands, addul to Ocirnan statcii 2527 
In roi ) of tin Mctln rlands atoiy, t3jl 
religious pi rrccutjon, 1l5f> 
freedom from tho Spanish yoke, 5100 
map. 3101 

ire ,uu Iwta-lsn i,,' iirirm.* 

NetUe, sUmdng nettle, 812, 1188 
pictures, 2321, 3511, 11S0 
Nettie-leavod bellflower, 1192 plrturi’ 4191 
NeuchUol, famous for watches, 2D04 
Neuchitel, take, in Switzerland, ‘2900 
Ncatral reaoUoa, what It Is, 1709 
Nova, river, 3030 - i 

Nevada Falla, in Yoeemito valley, 033 
Nevis, eaporbi sugar, 1877 
Novis, Ban, raountain, 181, 187, 181 
Hovaki Prospect, Busatan sttcet, 3713, 
lilcturo, 3710 

New Brunswick, province of Canada 12 H 
New Caledonia, house, phturo, 1 159 
Now Carthage, city ol fepilu, 401 
colony ot tho BUmnlclana, 6122 
Now Castile, province of Spain 3355 
New England, and Puritans, 1112, 2010 - 
Now Forest in Hampshire. 513 
; tho fairy of tho New Forest, legend, 3018 
Now Guinea, north, ot Torres Straits, 1400 
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Mewfouadfiaf dog, f*f. P'ri re, I'D 
Newman* Jo la Htrry. 

jvc^m - ho iYt* *i> JijdfX . . 

Mvfis& rkftt* p>Ajas i kir* 5-^ < 

?f**por!« *ur jrm r r^)rr» . 

HceVt, JUt3 ftasyt. 

i»ir Isaac. 

dJvMvtr ii tin* UV <«f fcTvvitaU^iij. i*-*# 
WU, aiw W* / 
gno or one fjrtit iiii'n o? I* 1 um«'4* fjj* * 
what i)»s Uiuu^ht < t luM, *•*«< , - 
stu.iW Khci rutty. Ztn * 

h** iuoUuij lift‘d 4744 _ 

hi% j vjfeftko alvout Suhtf ^4U 
cxi>-C4tiieot with VviUt, 
stutbince iunlUht. turture, }vo» - 
^saiwi, halt, 444 

Hlajara FaJb, in \uj« mn» 6yS f 1210 
tJOvS- 

NUgam, 

hmst £cy. ^ ouru lurk l< a<lcr, 322® 
hicaragaa. an indepondont rtpuhuO 
1 U 4 , j.lci«ro lu Coiuurp 
Niccolp, PioUo* iamoui sculptor 5 

Nice, town oi\ tho Klvitr i f 
Nicholas JII,, rope, 4(lJd 
N'ichoiaa V , r»ope, 4040, 491^ 5 

Nicholas X , tear of Jtuwh, mm, 3<U2 
Nicholas IL. t$ax o( HumU, \W 
Nicholas, St » Rtor> of Sinta, Uan^» OaO 
real Santa Cl ms, 217^, piutun** 
Nicholas Nickleby.storj of (ho novcJ»h*«l 
plciurc^, J031, 2037 » * x 

Nicholson, George, primms imchint, i 
Nickel, on pi«s» 17® " 

Nfckoames. nimes (ierhed from, 2073^ 
Nicodemusaiui Tin u$, 7^92 
Nicoiine, its effect on tho huffy, UlS , 

Niger, river, liv Africa, 42ot t 1 
Night, meaning of night ^tnl day, and 
picture, 118 •- 

AUhit" would JmpiWQ if it uero oh\aj3 
night. 110 

why it is ffark at night C24 
Night heron, 1^51, picture, 1030 
Nightdress-oase, how to miU f miff plc- 
* tnre x 3072 - ' 

Nightingale. Ha life-story, 2052, 2^23 r 
how a* uighiingilo helped a knigut* to 
- escape* etory, 2743 



Orange 

Orange Free State, 1709 1770 
Orange Riser Colony, 1708 
Orange-tip butterfly, picture In colour, 

1 lit' 2'iSJ 

Oranges and lemons, Kama, 11 1 !, 7100 
Orchestra, its Found »sui, 1750 
Orchid, how tilts orchid grow s, 1190 
orchids tint grow m woods, 1105 
some n lid orchids, 1011, 1700 
of tho boglands, 5U i8 
pictures, 4(111, 170') 

Ore Mountains, In Germany, 0750 
Organic oneiuistry sco tluniistry 
O’Re'l (y, John see I'ovirv Index 
Orellana, Fraucuco, explorer, I0U3 
Orenburg, Cm Ural river, 3763 
Organ, lion tho sound is made, 3095 
Orient Express. (221 
Oriental hyacinth, 5272 
Origin ot Species, by JJirwtn, 8889 
Onnoco, mcr, 1198, 1578 
Oriole, like a Ithr-hlrd, 3tK 
Orion, constellation, 1918, 2i>14, 2900 
legend ot Orion, 331 ! 
pictures, 1919, 2017 
Orkney Islands, north of Scotland, 190 
Orleans, town ol i ranee, 2398 
Orleans, Maid ol see Jo m of Arc 
Ormuz, city tint Marco Polo visited, 3a 
Portuguese driven from Ormuz, 3880 
Ormuzd.Kod of the /oroastri ins,3000,5058 
Orodes, Parthian Una, 5055 
Orpine, a sedum, 5271 
Orr, Helen, portrait, 3031 
Orthoptera, order of insects, 3111 
Ortolan, eaten as a dainty, 2057 
Osaka, beautiful temple, SIIC 
Osborne Naval College, J232 
O’Shaugbnessy, Arthur- sec Poetrv Index 
Osiers, Used to make baskets, 253 
Oslo, old town ot Norway, 3002 
Osmau.leaderof tile Ottoman Turks, 3R78 
Osmauli see lurks 
Osprey, bird, 1843 , picture, 1838 
Ostend, picture, 3131 
Ostrich, bird that cannot fly, 29 
1 what kind ot bird. It Is, 1120 
ostrich farms In Africa, 17dd 
pictures, 32, 1 129 

Otago, province of Now 'It iland, 1458 

- Othello, story ol play, and picture, 1 17 
Othman, third caliph, 3870 

Otho, overthrew Gulba, 527 
Ottawa, capital ot Canada, 1212 
Otter, catches llgh, 280 
how it is hunted, and picture, 2729 
Ottoman Turks eto Turks 
Otumba, battle of, and picture, 1385 
Oudonarde, battle of, 25 ., 0 
Our Mutual Friend, story of novel, 2130 
Outer Hebrides, north of Scotland, 190 
Outlines, game, and picture, 5113 
Outran, relieved Lucknow, 1702 
Oval ring taw, game, 5100 
Overhand knot, 785 
Overstrung, in piano, 4914 
< Overtones, in sound, 2020, 1804, 1913 
Ovolo moulding, what it means, 1310 
Owen, Sir Richard, English naturalist, 582 
Ills life, 5152 , portrait, 5149 
with skeleton of dinorms, picture, 5151 
v Owen, Robert, work as a retormec 3702 
Owl, what kind of bird It la, 1848 
why it comes out only- at night, 1807 

- pictures, 32, 1817 
Owl moth, 2992 

Owl parrot, 1130 , picture, 1131 
Ox-bot, insect, 3252 , picture, 3257 
Ox-eye daisy, 1112, 1290 , picture, 1283 
Oxidation, wiiat It fs, 1215, 1230 

J Oxide ol calcium, w hat It »; t k(7 
Oxide ot iron, what It t3, 1770 
Oxide of lead, its use, 2117 
Oxide ot potassium, effect of water, 1800 
Oxide ol sodium, tifeu of water, 1800 
Ondo ol sulphur, how it is made up, 1 (88 
Oxley, Lieutenant, explored Vustralia, 290 
Oxus, river, 3938 

Oxygen, ltv m* creatures require, 247, 957 
In tho ah, 303, uj() 
how it gets to the bottom of the sea, 548 
helps to make ns warm, 016 
an clement, 930 
ill water, 1010, 1707, Z8BS 
liliat kind of element oxygen Is, 1215 l 
' most important gas in the blood, 140 i 


GENERAL INDEX * 

Oxjgoa given oqt-br plants 2077, 1718 
not neco-ary In tin.* snn, *> 131 
Its specific gravity*, 3nli) 
pure oxygen dots not kill us, 1137 
! iki n tn by locks, 15 15 
Oxykioavoglobin. whvt it 13, 1387 
Oyster, not a ilsh, 729 
lion an oyster makes a peirl, 829 
nttiches itself to rock, 2588 
how oysters are cultivated and gathered, 
With pictures, 3771, 3773, 3771 
liuurnnd tlio ovattr, slory, 1938 
pictures, 12, 25o9 
peirl In the oi -ter, jib tore, 810 
Oysler-cateher, a bird, 1058, 2590 
pit lure, 1959 

Ozone, variety of oxygen, 1859 


- forma compounds with nitrogen, 1666 
contained m most auds, 1798 


PM whit It means, 1512 
Paclfle Ocean, how It was discovered, 10 
Is thi deepest ocean, 1400 
Paddington Station, 70, 185 
Pagan, now Its me mltig has chained, 2 59 
names domed from p tg m, 2863 
Pago, C O , nnd tho electro-magnet, 1117 
Page, Theodore, portrait, 30T1 
Pagodas, arc temples, 1880 
Pain, spccld nerves of putu sense, 1901 
what wo Know about it, 3992 
avoidance by numbing nerves, 1311 
anthills’ feeling-, 4593 
Paint, how to clean, 1150 
Paint brushes, how to clean, 4150 
Painted lady, butterfly, 2902 
pli turn lu colour, face 29o3 
Pain'ers, twelve great painter*. 777 
Painting, lion to paiut 101, 1811 
a spray of leav es, 852 
colours, and how to use them, U7S, 1HIO! 
drawing and painting a daisy, 129 1 
hoiv to put on a gradiutcd w ich, with; 
picture, 1502 
with stem. )ls. 1921 

aninnl drawing with tho brush, 2205 
a green leal, and It* shadow, pletnrc»18l0j 
an optn book painted on a green batk j 
ground, pldurt, 1811 
Paisley, its industries, 204, 200 
Palieomastodoa, skull, picture, 2079 
Paleontology, wlnt it Is, 51 '»0 
Palalox, JosS> defended Stragos^a 4G15 
PaJamides, Sir, overcome by 'Ins tram, 
8212 

Palatine HU1, founded by Romulus, 5200 
Pale, in the flower of grtss, 13 JC 
Palestine, pilgrimages to. 1535, 3874 
; conquered by Saladin, x589 
now largely i desert, 3133 
Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, wrote a 
mass, 3243, portrait, 32 U 
Palestro, battle of with picture, 3021 
Palissy, Bernard, life, 4558 , picture, 1559 
Palladio, Andrea, his life, Ho4 
Palmer, British midshipman ho v ho 
saved his companions, stor>, U7ef 
Palmer, John, started mail coadita, 1 J30 
Palmerston, Henry John, Viscount, a 
liberal prune minister, 2380 
pictures, 2179, 2383 
Palmyra, city In iennessce, 1 170 
Pamir Plateau, In Central Asia, 3931 
Pampas plains of South America, 3135, 
4500 

Pampas grass, 4501 
PaD, a Greek god, 2070 
Panama, republic 4 J92 
the,, picture in colour, 1043 
Panama Canal vta construction, 4302, 15S0 
i pictures, 4 .>87, 4389 
Panama, Isthmus of, where itjs 4381 
Pancreas, how it digests fats, 23 iO 
Panda, a *5uhi king, 1709 
Panel, in carpentry, 1510 
in sculpture, 4159 

Pangolin, annual, 1003 , picture, 3001 
Pansy, how to plant, flO 
story about the pansy, 493 
likes moisture, 807 
when to sow seed 1188 
its cultivation, 5271 
wild pansy see Heartsease 
pictures, 4 47, 4833, 1830 
Pantheoa, picture, 5207 i 

Paoli, Pasquale do, picture, 4843 
Papal States, governed by the popes, 30X4 
Paper, what to use for drawing, 99 
how to make doll*, with picture, 113 

' 534 ° * 


; Parthenon 

Paper. wlnt 1th made from, 175, >270, 
bow in m >ke a box', with picture, 312 
how tn boil w iter In, with picture. 155 , 
hnw It U mule, with pictures, 871 
ivlui. io ilo with *i piece of piper, 1925 
how lo til ikt* a lung chain from a piece 
ot paper, with picture, 2213, 3518 < , 
bow touuki /reining., 'discovery, 2327 
why lu it mikc3 It curl up, 3979 
how to iinJw! pajer flowers, 1140 
lhin<b> to make with folded paper, with 
picture, 4770 

through the microscope, picture, 232 j 
P apin, Hems, and steam tmlgaflou, 2 4bS 
Pappus, of a dandelion, 1288 
Papuan bower bird. 1715 , 

Papyrus, Diblo written ouit, 12 
need by i-gy prims as piper, 23 
Uiti earliest writings, 3171 
Egyptian papyri deciphered, 4782 
liow 1 gyptians wrote on it, picture, 23 
papyrus plant, picture, 2 1 
Para, a port of Jlrazif, 4505, 4571 , 

.Parable, wiiat (he word mi aw, 2774 
Parachute, how p> maku of paper, with 
picture, 1925 

Paradise, bird of see Bird of flora awe 
Paradlse-flsb, with picture, 2081, 2033 
Paraffin, how It is obtained, 2109 , 
what ItU. 4111 

Paraguay, a statu of South America, 4a0-, 
1572 , flag, picture in colour, 1944 
Paraguay, river, 4a72 
Parakeet, an Austridlan bird, lijj 
Paraldehyde, makes people steep, 1873 
Parallels ol latitude, now "they are drawn, 
with picture, 1750, 1711 
Parana, river, flows into river Plate, 4o>- 
Parasite, lives on, other animals, 31 m, 
1830, 4014 

Parasitic plants, 3830, 5193 * 

Parchment, how it got Its name, -070 
w as used for writing on, 3371 
Pardoner’s Taio in The Canterbury Talcs, 
030 

Par, 1 , Ambroise, Ills life, 4103 1 

Parelle, Jeanne, llie devoted daughter, 30- 
Parcntal Instinct, 513) 

Panmo Mountains, 4578 
Paris, stole Helen of Troy, 78, 539 
Paris, girl who saved Parti, story, 2317 ’ 
Marsu'Ic. men march to Pans, 22,3 . 
wusberieged by the Germans, 227, , 20-10 
description of tho city 2395 - 

Vt nduine Column and Arc dc Triompho, 
500a ' 1 

Place dc la Concorde, picture, 2380 
Opera" House*, picture, 2191 
gemral view of the city, picture, -3W 
Arc de Triompho, picture, 5012 , 

Park, Mungo, explorer, 144 , portrait, 145 
Parker, Samuel, bishop, 4557 
Parker, Sybil C , her picluroof Jesus, 3900 
Parkside Station, picture, '591 
Parliament, British founded, 578 
its power established, 899 
union of tiro English and bcottisb 
parliaments, 899, 1257 
union of Irish ind British, 10 10 - . 

more people could vote, loll 
htmon de VXoutfort founded, 2197 
what tho word meaics, 2771, 3780 
sent message to Turkish Parliament, 3220 
scenes in, picture, 2383 
Parliament, Houses ot, how they were 
built, 1104 , picture, 1103 -> 

Parrhasius, a Greek painter, 4583 -* 

Parrot, why it cau talk, 1209 
ddfireut specie3, 17 47 < 

how long it lives, 2328 
the cat and Uie parrot, story , 2494 
do not know what they arc talking 
about, 323 4 

meeting of pirrots, picture, 1739 
di/fcrent. Linds pictures, 1743 
Parrot-wrasse Ush, 2540 , picture, 2539 
Parry, Sir William, an explorer, 4724 
portrait, 4725 - 

Parsecs, who they arc, 3878 
Parsley, plant, flow to grow*, 3071 , 

Parsley, lamily of plants, 4U2 ' 

Parsnip, its family, 1112 
Parsons, Hon Charles A , made the steam- 
turbine, 2474 portrait, 2407 
Parthenon, Greek temple, 622, 3220 
how to make with rcels.and picture, 4352 
its building and sculptures, 5128 * 
pictures, 4304, 5125 
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pictu - re *■> colour, 1614 

P iB63 Z 4i7 , 7 hD ’i¥ s " ork lor children, 
, ’. 4 i 77 > Picture, 1177 ' 

p 3 ?'l °J flower, picture, 4746 
p 3 { a 5 d ' £lol3t i'iih his own, 3506 
£rom Peter, 2868 

mefiffm- nf to p ? y Paul > 3500 
p5L ' of na , me < 6250 

,” c '< st * may have vhited Home ‘>330 
becomes a disuple, 2050 0 

denial of Jesus, jjji J 424 
^ent to Jesus’ empty tomiy sn7 
meeting with St Haul, 4531 7 

stav with Simon the tanner 

whiMai mty Jesus, 5001 
wnatLs known of him, 5180 
Pictures, 1425, 3684, 5181 
portrait, 5170 

Peter tho Great, of Itussla, Ills life hr, ‘>4 J 

B53ft 37 *' 3748 ] 

SlV^-^o' 3027 

If f! 11° Permit, 1491, 1586 I 

Castd” 2414 at h ° 6J,d o£ Isa bella of I 

P m>t°,iZ %% wh ° >* e >mc 

Peter C p^ 0rrect , ion 0n P a 8C 5206 

■fe’aa'W.', * i 

SSl-rM'K.Sr'” * 

pjfe, 52 }?,/ Portrait, Ml? " v 

Peteeu dif/erent lands. 1020, pictures, P f 

' Pchhrias, Ot wood, 5230 If 

pPp rifli-d forest, picture, 3131 p l 

Petrol, coutaius hydrogen 1167 
, 13 burned In motors, 17 "; 107 Pb 

means rock oil 4248 i 

Its spcciOc gravity , 4810 tv 

cleaus materials 4450 ? 

Petroleum see 1’clrol hl 

- - $ 
Pewter, flnei oum Jnd] k. "d' * mi MU ! c 
Phases, "hat they cr^ofeture, * 

<“o&o^ P 2 

Pfl b j opt 1 ®8° 8 r K> p 1 ' dream explained Phr 

Sfade the Israelites slaves oil V 

on Ids way to mrnpkSf 010 

4781 wanpic 01 Ammon, picture, Pbyi 

Pharaoh’s chicken, the vnltiiro 10,, Plan 

Wptures 42, 1510 avjia 

Phrijaf. a^ great sclupfo?’ J|S 3 , , r ,„ how 

'- reehcriin atot ^ot A ?h?j ”gL. ” Hear. 

, Pika 

Philadelphia, meaning of name o ftT a 

, ffi&w&iErS&z* 

■ Mil 3S 

^1&^ at ^-^m.51 S 2 Igfe 

Philip. duke of Burgundy. 3 leo Pmturi 

Philip, king til lfactdon, loot 51 an -, filch 

Philip, prince of Orleans, luOo 5130 Prchiri 
Philip I., king of Spain, 4,27 y 1JJ6 

Pldhp If, kmg of spam husband of ™ 
Mary i oflaigland, Sol, 1231 01 n , 80 

wished to marry tfucon 1 limbeth sm p . 3 
' ruled over the frelbcrtindsfo 
sent the Armada against 1 upland ton . /to ; 
made himself king of Ito-tugu. last, 

. hi. reign, 3458 
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l * Ph iu '?l» U ifird cSdo! 1589 Ce ' l00k PMt pied°liv’ 1 ‘i ame . for «« Pholas, 2387, 
had to obey Inuocentill , 2164 ' P?^LS? c ? tclier ' Ilvea Qn 23IS 

conquered Normandy, 2167 v P?£ dn i?5^ a P r J>VinCe of Italy, S022..4 
Phihphaugh, batUe oh 1800 !'»> dl£f crent kinds, 376 , pictures 

Philippa of Gaunt, 3356 ; 1 °,' ty n , lakc a stuffed pig, 657 - 

Philippa of Hainault, wlfo of T'dic-a ttt i a ’’ snakes, 1330 , , 

D saved theatiTeni oYcahL' 737 1250 ’ W '“"B It lives, 2328 ,-' i V 

Philippa do Kouet, Cliauccr’a wife 3378° n?,'l m C ,,’'' 0 f d i3 derived, 3200 

Phihppi. battle of, 5218 ' 33 - 8 f, e Ut T 0 ° P>P. story, with pictures,! 

Philippics, what they are, 1304 , ' ? e ®0 Baptiste, a sculptor, 410 

' h£ p f^' “bdthe'mlgplo, legend, 27 

Phihs^ncs, enemies of Israelriis!To06, ".'th‘l 0 ct^59 Wm 

Pluldogy, sec Language, Heading, Words, Pi ?447, 24i5° U jof s matter ’la tho' ski 
SSSSSSi a .f a - molL3 G rc>. 1308 . pJgtaTn&^i^ 31130 ot CoIour ’ 2 ' ,: 


PhdoL^?«A; a fatnous GrCelt, 1308 
Phinch^ te i s stone, scarcli for, 1400 

PhSo n x, h ? ) 3 U l nt d 4io 1 , U 86f' elite3 1023 

PhSmc S .an? 0l i°„’ »?? JB*. 3131 . _ 


pTX.i ''‘““.nciimii s cnange ot colour, 2 
Pigtail, origin of, IQto . 

rnw’ 1 ‘I Iu . e 3tory > 2080 ■ Pictures, 21 
| da e > Pontius . see Pontius Pffato ' 

plctur’eS’ °‘ el nt the . toP of -. 2M 


^ WUU3 ^poiio, tne sun «od 4121 : ac l ^ Q rpp or, 21 

Phmmcians, were great explorers a a ia,p P , l i tur f- 2535 -- . 

defeated by Greeks, 1306 5129 3 ^’ 141 l,‘? hard > " 1>at sort offish it is, 2536 
rise to power, 5122 i'dowort, name for ie-ser tclandini., 4 

bartering with the Britons Dictum In , nm , Fa l*i e r 3 > bow they salted 
colour, face 315 ’ plcture ' n America, 802, 2016 , picture, 2017 

Phoenician wars seo Punle wan Pilgrim sProgrecs, written b> Hu/iinn, 

Phceme, a golden plieasant 1515 s of i "/th pictures, 1027, 1133* 

Pholas, what ltis, and picture °587 -®580 p',iI Cn ,n fi . ne ,hmguagc, 2340 
Phonograph, repeats vvEat ifs'a n‘S MTsV ^ 83 


invented by Edison, 3001 

.KSiSSg&fSgf " a '- es > 4217 
5SS c S!’S tlt,s ' MM 

Psoras, an element, 835, 1392 
Photon,^ S n3 ,. Pe J?P , to 838 


p.n “oOfeee, 4296, picture, ,3297* 
Pillar-box, posting and clearmg lettf 
pictures, 478 - v 

Pillars of Hercules, 3453 
[Pillars of Solomon, trick, and picture, 28 

a .?5. ulpto „ r l„ 4102 ' 


P 3-'“ Pmsons peopH t 838 " }“t nsu. ^4/ , picture, 2538 _ 

! pic 0 tS a e Ph &80 OW a ‘ ak cs a tor y /udf 3 V« n d ,1S f 

toS t £e^opeWa , Vd <, llgh t( 1003 ^“S^'lsfe 3 1%*!°™ C ” ,J ’ 3050 


t, ,» ueriuain, a sculptor, 4102 
Pilot fish, 2547 , picture, 2538 
Pffoty, Karl von.'lus picture, Last 0/ 1 
1 Girondists, 4059 , , 1 


•n j is. 1080 tv* uower carij, auay 

«l y devo oped In a red light maa t," 8 ?'’ £t 13 llke . 3124 - 

"Iti, 4 ^ P, 10t0 8r.iph without a camera ‘? u Plus are made with pictures, 1 
w w .?“- tllres ’ 2859 camera, how to support a ptato on a pin, 2443 

Laat the word mean3, 2774 t548 " !* y 16 Bets hot If rubbed, 3004 _ 

P t y » oa a table, 4065 n J,‘ y bear the scratching of a pin 

£ f h take faked photographs 4606 „ t ,0 , olJle 9 end of a pole, 3387 
“Lfj “niera takes i phoWranl, pPpiab-uuder microscope, picture, 232 
pictures, 108 J 1 w&rapii, Pin*cusbioa, how to malp nmi nrehn 


hnw Vh« KG lakca Photographs 4floo cna 01 a P° lc * 3387 

“Lfj “Uici-a, tale3 b l MW Point, under microscope, picture, 23. 

' ntinii?,,- ’ I 10 ? 3 1 WJ, P 'r 'o'c.'e'Jyhien. how to make, ami pled: 

. p ,9l°8ripli3 taken on a tahli- I 2877, 2878 i - 

3603 < Pictures, l indus Mountains, 3139 

tho “canlngs of phrases 3505 IS 3 ’ b 0 ' v a ,Piuc forest is carpeted, 30. 
jS P°rds and piirasas, 3707 ° 5 P pinc Cu, \° decoration, picture, 4310 
th« jfeP* ' vJ ‘y it cannot tell about p“° m artcn,2S0 ; pictures, 42, 285 
the character, 2544 lfcu about Pineapple, where it- grows, 606, 071 ’ 

Us use, C 4 I 4 ! 44 t <c!1 about t!le brain, 3714 Sobering pineapples, picture, in 'colot 

pfi y “ C3 ’, ""'blit It means, 3344 3405 Plot-, bow (o make pipings, 1071 1 

borne of fames and gohlfns of if.Tu en ,n ' lllB(cr - loiu • 

,,”; u3 ‘c, 97 Booitns of related to carnation, 5270 

how it plajs, 500 picture, 5275 

hmv !!? K ? t Wfi Piano, 1015 Pins and needles, its cause, 2418 V 

tuning Pi 3 ??. 3601 P & ^ 2530 _ .. 


i “ oiy me piano lfif 

tuning of pianos. i9i4 * 
whol n^A a . d Pb>U03, 4014 


what m.,,, pauios, 4014 
wjiat o\ tr-strung means. 40ia 
experiment with held nnf pq ±niK 

g#sasbga»-» 

p,L^ t’oio 13 


Picard Jcan A? Phy ’ P ic ‘ure, 1501 Pifu? ’ f Ni ft 0 au Jta ' illn sculptor, 
| ^ogh Jean, discovery of size of earth Pit^.'n 04 a d ?" x ' r > ,,7J 6 , picture, 4 
Picardv . , earth, Pit-vipar. a fanujy of snakes, 1430 

beber girl, picture. Enos Pitch, natural lako in 'I rli.M uI is 


• . -M.uuwuu. OMIU 

Picture. 5275 

Pins and needles, its cause, 2418 . 

Pipe fish, 2540 , pictures, 2530 ' 

Pipes, how they carry wattr, .wit 
' Pictures, 2405 - 

Pirates, on coast of Afnci, 4260 , . 
p “ a jPathcdra), Leaning Tower at, 23! 

D^t anln ? 3o "er, picture in colour, 288 
B? aao ’ Audxea, a sculptor, 4161, 4464 
Sf°' Uiccola, an Italian sculptor, 410. 
pit,’ o£ a tiewer, 3746 , picture, 4110 


Picardv 11,1,,, , , ’ S , ,. iper ’ a family of snakes, 1430 

SsS^^St 2305 . |&«» lrlui(ia(1 ' 1375 

Picmi? We^Daf’- t r r h y '° rtIlB h 0011 '’ pletui 


1716 iFl oc,., ’ i 079 . 1180, J->81 p^V^, 4479, 4705 

3285, 4301’ iuni)' 31 J 5. 3282’ pi^t_ u f,f’r a t0 '' H of .tmerica, 20u5- 

3706, 4300,’l00 1 0 <J 511a 111 ' J5IS - 3010, pSrr’o Prnn'i' 1 3 L ' ld ' sU - ry > L 70 ' 1 


■ "hi “j r n!f / “P £r P' a fWrcs? 075 PJaraAhr,^ 1313 * 4378 > pictures, 4501 
follow us, 1800 ln Pb-turca seem to ' “uE t. hr'’ ^ A 1 '-" 1 * ' 

a . littlo Uik about ,,,,,,,-.,. Great 7 « .. .. 


•a^^assss^ 

dmw U n iiiV about Pictures, 45«5 

He 1381 
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a famous writer 1 257 

Wslfc^fin 01 32 M ter * 1257 

m 3 mo, jso* , portrait 'tfln 7 

Popgun » iv hat It is 2227 * 

3070 ° maIca froiu e](ier » with picture, 
b mo° make from I 11111 - « 1 H> Picture, 

Popocatepetl 4 «ao’ pi,: H ,rcs ’ 310 « 
PoDDma liM,. 2? ’ ,P lct «rc, 4381 
Pm!,? 1 ,.;. 3 ' Nero’S wife, 528 

r °PPy, an annual, 3 Ji 
niuat not bo transplanted 3 °sa 

?a m«V 110 

picture, 4410 
D ? pp 7 anemones, 5270 
Population, its increase, 4007 

S3 l* C,X E £ff au3 ‘ 3884 

Port nnr^’f 0 " 11 on lake Superior 1"40 

Pori lS ' S 

Port £? £ orrec M°n on page 52U0 

vi&iSss 350 

2593 • noveust, 2594 , portrait, 

Po°rtmirl° fet^ IJwft. 16 

5219 ^ nce a °» -Dan to s love for, 

gas*sw«»” 

tho E UuK°37 Portueue3ei Columbus and 
trade ,Wth India, 1000 

SMS and Mg^sV’ 2276 

explorer*, 3350 py ’ 33j3 

«fee,°- d '« 60 

*SS» 22 f 581 *^ 4.72 

Picture! 4250 Afaica - nati '« village, 
pfcufre^lj™? 111 ' 01 ''' 31 '' Ma nettle, 2311 

tol{ “* co ™ to us. With 

„ with picture, 35 ltf U ough a Postcard 
Posting, game, 4027 
£??*"«• same, 1070 

Potpourri, how to prepare, with picture 
Potash, what It ij, 2500 

6i:p|SiS«. 

pmm*& 

■ ?* t° 'tfe "P, 3320 
wh> it does not rot, 4119 
Ilow to Store, 4353 

krtfyt^sV*"** dcatb of African 
p0 *t°h pfcTu a re a 8 n 7? <r pig ’ b °* t0 nmke. 


h,S plct «-.> a 'tWul 
j^ 3 picture of Solomon 1673 
pMti PaiUt n » g of Is rael in slavery 1733 

te'&SjSSafSbet 3938 

te^M“ 48 S COlOUr ' 3259 

IPraViioi a ®* ^ 10 " r ^ is formed 1608 

ga.£saa»* 
S«arsiB*w,< gg" * 

ff as8 "e. “Id capital of Hungary *”"030 

f.itesa <*« ■«»» 

|f 3333 ° t > ' vaf ek nialdng, 264 

Pre ^re ? ;H at ,' r „ 0rk ' Picture, 2027 
n? 3s , ura > the different kinds 3041 
[ fluid pressure, 3940, 3948’ 41 

I Pnckly P ” 1 ™ SwfwS* ' Se0 StUart 

flal SF;°i^ a sfe r \ 0r ° 

Pnmary colimsfwL^fho^ 838 


|Pr ClS ) f3 494^° lmdlna - ° f . - 
[ PrlRln or namo, 6237 
Protheroe, Rowland, his book Tho 
p ? al ® s m Human ilfe, 1593 ’ 

iSi S* I2M * 4597 

ProioSS 1 ™? 11, bo ma ' Ia py chomists, 4120 , 
»» poisons, w hat they are, 4597“ 

Prnt^fif Inake ' wl0 » Picture, 217 

Proyonoe girl, picture 2395 
Proverbs, a game. 230, 3202 , 
MnTi , JS? ( l d0D ? i? Germany, icto, 2530 < 
204(? r °° a med Qenua “ emperor, 2277, 

wars with, Napoleon, 2530, 2035 
enlarged its territory, 2034 
became great, 2039 

w.mS re i'n l,il tho Netherlands, 3 403 . 

wupper Valloy railway, picture/4003 
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Prussian blue, how It Is made, 4508 
.Prussian earn, picture, 2079 
I- V“ S3i “ noifl. now it affects the blood, 1388 
now It Is formed, 1797 
tt« graphic formula; 1798 ' , 

why it is called weak, 1801' 
iPrys, EUned, picture, 3089 - 
Psalms, a form of lyric poetry, 195 ,, - 

of King David, 1393 , 

I 8KK ALSO WmT INDEX. ' 

Psyche, legend of, with picture, 1002, 1903 ’ 
Psyche moth. 299.3 - ’ ' 


w,o, nyuiu UI, 1 

Psyche moth. 2993 ~ 

!Pnmryeoliirs X :ihar a ?, terburyTaIc3 .®35 Pl £$ gan - isi8 > 3 « 3 : Pictures, 15 X 7 , 
(Pnmoeem? b ° r ’ ' v , hat t^SOTS 1178,4508 E‘«todaetyl. flying reptile, picture, 27 
Pnmros 0 p m hn r tS’f Wllat lfc mea na, 3763 - Pf!Sf m 89 nF gyptlal1 * in 83 , 4700 

how ?fc frrnS.^ *?a 5 !? w l? 3 . 2 » 058 Claudius, astronomical studies, 


1,1 a ’ X1U ‘ V w ffrov 

I nowitgrows, 4490.’nicfen , rA‘'7Tni lt} 00 

PnS e 5 ay ‘ w ( hat It ft, 2388 1 1 pIJi 1 ," 13 Va'crms : see Valerius, Publius 

IS, “' h Da “° ,or primrose family 330 m" d A lnE ?‘? no ' "tone, with picture, 5J97 
Pr Soa' W h° " as P°°r, story , wlthpictures” Puff-adder k< i380 avo^ 3 ' 4330 


Pnnee ilmTir 0 ror P rl mrose family 330 S,™ff ne3t ? no > "«ne, with picture, 
I2303' W h° " as P 00r * story, wlthpictures” Puff-adder k< l380 .^picture^lflo^ 
urine f ,aV n Up 11,3 Heedom, story 3108 Puffin, bird, 1032 ; picture, 1031 
princes five servant.,. «fn®; ?.'. 3108 . Pngatchev, led Kusslan insurrection, 3029 

Puget, Pierra. sculntnr. 4102 ' 


nrimS'.'S.? 1 ’ “ la “ccdom, story 3108 o*ru, 4032 * picture, 

S»»r- 8tory - -“a vie- 

nnco !?SS2' *iS«S?. ^ ««. MB „ 


I ‘M1W, -SaifU, -1^71 ^ 

|p!!? 30 Edward’s Island, 1244 10™ Pmso, why It beats, 1680 

p -n. M^oTl" 4 * 10 ^* 0 ' 1668 

I^S^eh for the teal princess 
strafZi 30 , 4 . Princess, Pumice-stono, wliat it is, 482, 3034, 3229 

' < S t r Ure ’ °t a princess Can,,., why It remove, stains, 3095 - ' 

prffissand k?„„ ’ C ‘ Pummhow It works, 2112, 3947 , picture 

p5n1e. r aVg°,d alybeard ' story . a nd Pummng-ongincs. use, with picture, 2103 

Hl&r WtU P ' C picture, 

puVin^ur^s? 36 *’ Story > «“b ' ' ° ? 

princess who h4>cn», n 


m CUlOUr , 2 487 •' 7 

1 'vd n thplcImo, b 2492 e “ g00se -SltI. story, 

P 3 a l^ P ^n Fngll t n 0 d r f’270 tl1 Pl ° tur(; ' 4707 

spi aafen»- 

[Prism, what it ia lb f?ii torbury T “les.839 


with plcture,"87l" 
aH snergy. what it is, 3552 
vZit. a V, Jo8 °P, ll » master, 8U7, 2910 
Potosi, silver mines, 4504, 4570 
Potsdam, dtv h, Prussia 2743 
rotter, haw ho worAs, -nith r}pfnr-« a » 
Potteries, .strict Inhajuafl ^’ 4177 
Po cry. made by the Or^Tug 
’Potts, Doris, picture, 3080 

a hpbbj, 4071 

* ouads, John, how ho taught noor pi.ii 
drui, with picture. 3700 PP ° r U 
pQUiar pigeon, 2215 , picture, 2213 
Poweli-Covion, Hajor, hunt for okapi, 1000 


anvot, wnat It Ts 47 is ltb P Ic ture, 3920 
l faco2M3 ry - 2089 

ProcoplM,“ 0 ^f t r c ’ ! . 6 ^^Plotur8, 583 

P^ctcri ^an 9 mikPV^c/ Iadcx 
parry ‘ ya,lcr - see Cornwall, 


1907 - - • _ 

I In an old-Umo village, picture, 317 
I Puncture, how to mend a tyre, 4249 
Punic wars, 5202 > 

DnnLt. ' , 


-• nms, t 

Punjab, fta meaning, 1540 
conquest by the OrecLs, 1090 , 

conquest by tho British, 1702 
Punning, caso of assori itlon of ideas, 4941 
Puno, port of Peru. 4570 


tSSStSK***? 

Prose^hfef queen of nnderworld, story. 

Protective mimiorv^'an 1 anlmaI, < 1770 
Protector, imme° for 2 ?^? 8 a V. Ima,s - 3107 

ProtsMs, bow th, I 0 ' S95 V 


* easo or assori itlo 

Puao, Iiort of Peru, 4570 
Pant* Arenas, town, 4670 " ' 

Pupse, sort of ebrj sails, 1084- 
Puppy, and the cat, story, 500 
Puritans, settled in New England, 1113 1 
afraid of Ppperj. 1893 ' 

driven bom England, 2010 
Picture. 2010 

IPurple, how it is made, S59, 1508 
• djo matlo by PhcenlcUns, 5122 
Purple emperor, butterfly, 2093 
picture in colour, faco 2983 
Purple heron, 1054 , picture, 1950 

“""A as a tonic, 1904" 
„'vhat it is like, 4900 , picture, IO04 


! , .s. »• usou asa ionic, iu 

what it is like, 4900, picture, ItUH 
Purpls moll ilia, grass, picture. 1342 
'Purple orchis, and picture, 4237, 4290, 
P a “"> conjuring tricks, with 1 pictures, 
2566, 3068 f 1 

I how to m a ke in croclie t, wi th pi c t ure, 4 028 
[Puss in Boota, siory, wlUi picture, 1100 

Pr™^ 0 '!,^ 3407 fSSaoofSSdSWi? %M,3419 

Protasianf. tbei re btflld tho bodv -v.on J. l , c , tnTK3 < Uct - 2933 In colour, 2 !»1 < 

12’ct a ife >erECC ' J!i °u >u Oiea^Briraiu! lydnarbSt'^off^er’ ^ 50 °° 

whS'Jh'S 1 in Erauce, 2392 Pygmalion, his statue of Galatea, 73 

nertanda, 3480 Pywon, Richard, printer, 3574 
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Reeve 

Beevc, the female of tlio ruff, 1058 
Reflection, how we see ourselves,, 170 
water tan reflect from a distance, 3031 
hotv it is made, 3 131 
the laws of reflection, 5177 
in witer, pictures, 3135 
Keflex action, what it ts, 2881, 4111, 4715 
Reformation, tn England, 2708 
upheld by the Ncthcrl indcrs, 3160 
its history, 4018, 5231 
tlio martyrs of, 5067 
leading men, picture, 5233 
lleformers, some iamous reformers 3697 
Refraction, effect it lias on our sight, 455 
the breaking of light, 2230, 2319, 5177 
Eegnard, Jean Francois, traveller, 789 
Rcgulus, his sacrifice for Rome, 490, 5202 
how ho went back to die, 2133 
going back to Carthage, picture, 403 
Itohoboam, became king of Israel, 1735 
Reichstag, German parliament, 2640 
Reign of Terror, tn France, 1141, 2272 
Reindeer, useful to Laplander, 139, 3001 
lived in tins country, 316 
picture, 1 17 

Reis, Philip, made a telephone, 4317 
Relief, in sculpture, 4159 
Religion, early leaders of the Church, 2155 
some founders of religions, 2995 
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Rembrandt, a great painter, 780, 4587 
Ids portrait of his daughter, 782 
pictures 1)1, 4585, 1591, portrait, 779 
Eemigiua, bishop, 2194 
Remus, brother of Romulus, 5260 
Renaissance, In Italj, 3150, 3328, 4101 
Rem, Guido, pictures by, 2713, 1589 
Renme, John, bridge building, 1825 
- Reman, make, milk solid, 27«2 
1 Repeater watch, tells time lu the dark, 1530 
. Reptiles, prehistoric reptiles, 26 
what they are, 729 
at one time masters of tlio earth, 730 
tho oldest anlnula, 1217 
flying reptile, picture, 77 
v irious kinds, pictures tn colour, 1225 
, skeleton, picture, 3075 
' Republic, steamer, wreck, 3322 
Reservoir, construction, with picture, 210 1 1 
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Richard II, of England, 750, 2704, 2832 
resigning tho crpwui, picture, 749 
Richard III , ol England, reign, 754 
murder of Uttle princes, 1980, 4038 
Richard, tUc Fearless, 510 
Richard, duke of York, slain, 1230 
Richard, duke of York, was murdered 
with his brother, Edward V , 1980, 4038 
Richard, grandson of Rollo, his escape, 
story and picture, 5223 
Richardson, S , life, 1728 , picture, 172! 
Ricioorougii, an old Roman castle, 352 
lUchehen, Cardinal, 2200 
Richmond Hill, legend, 1033 
Ride, a girl's desperate ride, story , 2805 
a womans rtde in the sea, story, with 
picture, 1030 

Ridley, Nicholas, bishop, died for his faith, 
5038 , picture, 5009 
Ridley, William, picture, 3233 
RSenzj, Cola di, led Roman citirens, 3Q20; 
Right-handed, why we are, 3775 
Right whale, 1034 
Higi, Mount, lus an hotel at the top, 2900 
Riley, James see Poetry Index 
Ring and coin, trick, with picture, 1072 
Ring-dove, 2214 , picture, 2213 
Rmg-ta i, game 5100 
Ringed plover, 1780 
Ringed snake, 1378 , picture, 1379 
Rio do Janeiro, In Brazil, 4500, 4572 
harbour, picture, 4574 
Rio Grande del Norte, 4381 
Rio Tmto, iuas famous copper mines, 3302 
Rip van Winkle, the s tory of Ida adv en turcs, 
with pictures, 4095, 1S00 
Rivers, why they run into the sea, 180 
why wo cannot see the bottom, 1000 
are a little salt, 1270 
appear still because they are deep, 1570 
their course depends on the land, 1989 
why tho beds of rivers change, 1992 
are affected by the moon, 3091 
why they are always moving, 6024 
pictuccs 182, 481, 2103 
Riviera, 2390, 3050 

Rivi re, Briton, his picture of Jesus, 2803 
Rizzio. David, was murd<n.d, 3038 
Rizzo, Antonio, an architect, 4404 


Romulus'' 


Resonators, edict on sound, 937, 1070'Koach, a fish, 2081 , plctilto, 2070 

tbs. „ osven « r m in.. .. i_ I... « ' 1 _ 


w list they are, 3750, 4397, 4911 
’ what the tuning of resonators is, 4915 
of the voice, 49i0 

Respiration, a name for breathing, 1033 
Rest, how a thing Is kept at rest, 1672 
a state of balance of forces, 3470 
Rest-harrow, plant, 411 1 , 4014 
Resurrection plant, 1091, 2303, 2504 
Retort, used for making gas 251 
‘Retriever, a dog, 498 , picture, 107 
Reuben, one of Joseph’s brothers, 807 
Reabon, one of the tribes of Israel, 1020' 
Reuse, river, ts a tributary of tho Aar, 2961 
Revenge, ship, 4205 ■ 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, a painter, 784, 15871 
picturea.fronttspkco to vo! 1 , 782, 1392 
1 famous men at his liou-e, picture, 4843 
Rhacoporus, a to id, 1221 
Rhampsmitu3, treasure of, story, 1900 
Rhea, bird, 1420 , picture, 1429 
Rhine, river, Its size 1981, 2521 
> Us course 2909,3153 
Rhinoceros, Us life-story , 990 
- pictures, 32, 934 
Rliodanthc a lady of Greece, 493 
Rhodes, settlement by Spartans, 5124 
Rhodes, Cecil, 1770, 1202 
Rhodes, Colossus of, picture, °30 
Rhodesia, in South Alms, 1705, 1763 
Rhone, river, 2392, 2900 
, Rhubarb, how to grow, 3071, 351 1, 3720 
Rhyme, wtiat it Is, it 
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uoopu, u. urni. , ijwvuiv, 

Roads, mado by Romans, 132 
made high in tho middle, 1438 
McAdam’s Improvement'?, 1438 
whv tho sides meet in tho distance, 1578 
rule of the road, 4290, picture*, 4*03 
Rob Roy, story of novel, with picture, 1509 
Robber, nho sa^d a queen, picture, 753 
Robbere, and thfr soldiers, trick, with 
pkturo, 2700 

Robert, duKc of Normandy, hte life, 15S7 
Rooert L, the Bruce, king of Scotlaud, 
716, 904, 3082 ; pictures, 3081 
Robert U., king of Scotland, 3084 
Robert HR, king of Scotland, 3034 
Roberts, David, bis picture, 1533 - 
Roberts, Gladys,j?Jcturc. 30 J1 
Roberts, Lord, praised the Sikh, 300 
his march from Jaalnil to Kandahar, 3938 
Robespierre. Maximihen, 2274, 4002 
pictures, 1053, 4059 1 

Robin, its life sfor> 2054. 206i;2328. 
pictures, 1744, 2053, 3803 
Robm Hood, the story, and pictures, 2001 
Robm Round Cap Well, tale 1321 
Robinson, Cyril, pictnro, 2870 
Robinson, Dorothy, pirturc, 3233 
Robinson Crusoe, tho real Crusoe, 291 
the storj of, with pictures, 1231 
Robmscm Crusoe’s tahlo, puzzle, with 
pictures, 1929, 2034 
Rochdale, troblfn builders of, iale, 3321 
Roche Walter, Stohe'5i^aTe’8tcacmr,q330 
iRochegrosse, <3 , UiapfctjreGt Ifmia,2G23 
Rochester, 1/ S*A t dour mills* 2008 ' 



cuFhton cover, ... - . 
Bi'63, bind ihcEnab \f a 
Rios, Jwto foe bread. 114 1 
iu value a* feed. 

Rich young raief* mid Jtvi 


ptetures 1940,2042' 

.Rock kangaroo, lm 9 among rocks, 920 
Rock p geom 2214, 2215 < 

’Rock rcia, 4712 , picture, 4<10 


§t h.M l of EmrUnd in ihc Crusades, Hock evil, howrit U torm-d, 1,38. ,971 
sain ' minoatNo-thalcb. picture, U71 

5- 7J ‘ ' - Rocket, use<naku-Idiog» bridge, i820 _ 

- ' EocIeL enai tie, wUh picture W4, 59 JL - {Homeland Juliet, puy 

SacKhn^HiaSiila onr-m pack, 14U Igomifly, Sir Samuel hi* Hfc M/ ' 
Eoces, how aalaiais w- r« chut up in, 28 ; Romulus, fouruiwl fto Ji% 594, u.vO 


prisoner/ E-5P Ojvjf 

- Low U foruivs !»» vji' f} > 


Rocks, how they were formed, 476„ 1 

that look like men and-animals, with, 
pictures, 1058, 1059 *-' - , 1 

-> how tiiey are melted bv ram, 2021 - , 

have records of many forms of life, 2SS9 
make up tlio earth's surface, 2892 
lion to make ft collection, 1216 , t 
take m oxygen, 4615 ' * , , 

how to know, with pictures, 5197 < 
plllftra o! roik, picture, 477 - 

Rooky Mountains, in America, 1244, 2063 
Rodents, annual, that gnaw, 720, 20S19 
Rodin, Auguste, work, os sculptor, 410- 2 
Ida Citizens of Calais statue, 1109 . 
figure from statue Xe.I’enseur, 5,02a 
Roe, Frederick, his picture, 1359 ■ " - 

Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador, 1898 ■ . 

Roebuck, numerous in Scotland, 374 * 
Roger, names derived from, 2308 „ ' , 

Rogers, John, died for ids f lith, 5008 
Rogers, Mrs Mary, gav o up her life, 744 
Rogers, Samuel, was a poet banker, 31.0 
poems see Poetry Index. 

Roland, for an Oliver, what it means, ibO, 
Roland, hero of The Song of Robnd, 2191 
fought against the Moors, !35<! 

Roland,' Mario, Jeanne.-guillotined, 400. 
pit tun,ar 4053, 4i>59 
Rolhng hitch, with picture, 3283 1 

Rollo, duke of Normandv, 2195, 3592 - 
Roman Catholics, persecution in England, 
1792, 2708, 5067 
Roman Empire sco Romans - 
Roman hyacinths, 1350, 1010 
Roman law, revised by Justinian, 3X52 
Roman numerals, 1513, 17J1 
Romanolfa, ruled lnr Russia, 3028 
Romans, made roads, 132, 1413 
ruled the whole world of flint time, 111 
learned basket-making in Britain, 23 J > 
came to Britain, 349, 330 ' 
cities founded by the Romans, 35- 
Roman remains discovered in Rent, 3o4 
the first great men Of Rome, 399 - < , 1 
the emperors, 523 , 

built splendid bridges, 1823 _ 
at war with Cartilage, 2133, 5202 - 
and Christianity, 2155, 2523, 252t . > 
lost their power, 2522 _ 
what the Romans thought before the - 
birth of Christ, 2629, , . 

conquered tho Celts In Switzerland 2902 
the devotion of a Roman, story, 2i>32 
history ot Romo, 3012, 3018, 4945, 5259 
war with tho Greeks, 3150, 5202 - 
settled In the Iberian Peninsula, 3354 
how they wroie, 3372 ' - ‘ ’ 

their wars with the Persians, 3870 . 
ft brave Roraanyouth.story, J884 i 
what they did in sculpture, 4100 
their power in Egypt, 1250, 4792, 52b0 
famous makers of Rome, 4945 ' . _ 

war with Parthians, 5005 
took Macedonia and Greece, S130> 
grandeur that was Rome 5259 , - 

legend ot their origin 5260 ' _ 

wars with the Gauls, 5202 ■ 

navy- established, 5262 - 

civil war, 5263, 5206 ). . 

coming into England, picture, 349 
building wall across England, picture, 35 i 
ruined hottso of a governor, picture, 354 
cliariot race, picture, 5223 
Rome, tho city, geeso who kept guard of, 
000, 3857 

frugal hero of ancient Rome, story, 2002. 
stories of Rome. 2-JdI 
became the capital of Italy, 3021 
climb up tho Capitol hill, story, 335 4 , ; 
Christians arrimd of burning it, 1910 
its history, 4945, 5259 - 

its monuments 5005 < 

persecution of Christians, 5231 , 
downfall, 5232 ' 

taken by tlio Got! is,- 5208 • ' , 

PinrcaKt rf xoax 

tho hmlsju that le J to Lorao, ^ 

chapel decorahwl with raGaaic, t^3t 

* ieir of fl)e city, Jyi5 

tho Appha Wny, 1005 

fiats thttrtich \?hlth Baal rstawd, ^ 

tufnlnjr ot JUuic *051 1 * 

entered Xr f th<5 Goths* 

Eoni 0 , of. Vaporeo??*a 2270 

‘ ' ■■*■■■ uni plaare. 


Sc^r*87, 1592, 20U 
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Salt 


GENERAL INDEX 


Salt, how the stomach uses it, 2311 
necessity in food, 2803 
uly ot silt in Poland, 283S 
\vh\ sail does not dran salt from sea, 3043 
huw animals require salt, ,1215 
« ity it la d imp before rain, 3700 
ftliy it melts snoiv, !804 
where it is found, J971 

sco correction on page 5200 
sugar and salt, story , ai)82 
the salt of tho cirtb, 5211 
how prepared for iiso.vvith pictures, 5212 
pictures, 2321, 5211, 5212, 5215 
Salts o! nitric add sto >itr itea 
Sabs of sulphuric acid see Sulphates 
Saltwort, plant, with picture, 6190, 5192 
Salvador, republic, 4 192 
Hair, picture In colour, 1015 
Salzburg, toon, 2851 , picture, 2857 
Saruana, taken by Assyrians, 4973 
Samaritan, tho Good, parable, 3900 
Samarkand, where it is, and picture, 3936 
dervish, picture, 3939 
Saamtcs, war with Homans, 2002, 5202 
Samoa, a German Island, 2750 
Samphire, plant, 4112,5180, picture, 5184 
Samson, story of Ills life, 120, 1259 
Samuel, gu>o Jews their first king, 120 
story of Ills life, 240, 1327 
how ho condemned Saul, 1477 
pictures, 245, 1330 
Samurai, Japanese retalnor, 1149 
San Domingo see Havll 
San Francisco, old Spanish city, 2070 
San Giovanni, church in Idoronco, its 
gatls, 2782, picture, 2783 
San Martin, JosO do, patriot, 4500 
Sand, how it is made, 479, 1410 
why on the cist coast of England, 2075 
why tho sun makes pands steam, 3001 
how tu build instils, with pictures, 4023 
' desert in Central Asia, 1038 
sand builders of the beach, picture,. 1415 
grains, through microscope, picture, 2325 
wonder of a world of Band, pictures, 
1122 

Sand-hax, plant, seeds, picture, 3732 
Sand-lizard, and picture, 1220 
Sand-martin, and picture, 2211, 2212 
Sand-piper, bird, 1968 
Sand-scrow, sea ammal, 2587 
Sand-star, sea animal, 2342 
, Sand-viper, a relative of tho viper, 1380 
Sanders, Dorothy, portrait, 2797 
Sandhoppor, and picture, 2587, 2589 
Sandstone, 043, 2892, 3030, 5197 
Sandwich Isle3, 1175, 2070 
Sandwiches, how to make, ‘3284, 3285 
Sanhedrin, discussing the fate of Josus, 
picture, 3423 
Samcle, plant, 3951, 4495 
Sankoy, Ira, work, 1093, picture, 1999 
Sanmichele, Micholo, architect, 4482 
Sansovino, Jacopo, his life, 4482 
Sant, J , picture of Whittington, 307 
Santa Anna, president of Moxlco, 4388 
hl3 death, 1392 

Santa Claus, the real Santa Claus, 980 
, true story of Father Christmas, with 
pictures In colour, 2172, 2181 
Santa Crus, founded, 1505 , pictures, 1450 
Santa Maria, ship, picture, 37 

- Sanla Maria Novella, Florence, its beauti- 

ful walls, picture, 2785 
Santangol, statesman of Spain, 2413 
Santiago, in Chile, 4573 , picture, 4577 
, Santos, a port of Brazil, 1572 
Saone, river. In France, 2392 
Sapor L, king of Persia, 5000 
Sapor II , king of Persia, 5060 
Saraoeru • 3ee Arab3 and Moors 
’ Saragossa, town in Spain, 3354, 3355 
maid of,' story, and picture, 1045 
Sarah, Abr iluia a wife, 471 
" Sarawak, flag, picture in colour, 1042 

- Sardine, and’ picture, 2535, 2530 
Sardinia, 3pi2, 3020, 5281 
Sargon, king of Assyria, 4978 
Earracenia, plant, and picture, 3541 

. Saris, people of Asia, picture, 3939 
Sams crane, 1958 

Saskatchewan, in Canada, 1242, '1244, 1248 
Sassanian Empire, 5006 
Satellite, its meaning, 2219/ 3072 
Saha bower bud, with picture, 717, 174_ 
Satin shtcb, with Picture, 1 j 07, 30,2 
Satisfaction, the benefit of not being 
satisfied, 5170', 


Saturday, meaning of name, 2071, 4134 
Saturn, planet, its moolW, 240, 3032, 2030,. 
43 13 

probably has no life, 2030 
lias liiUa, 2280 
vvliat la known aliout it, 2423 
Saturn, god. 2071, 4131 , picture, 4171 
Sallba ant, now It' Uvea and works, 2911 
Saul, story of hla life, 120, 1477 
became king of Israel, 1330, 1733 
scenes in Hie, pictures, 1481 
Saul of Tarsus see Paul, St 
Saunier, Madeleine, story of her life, 1054 
Savannah, steamboat, 2172 , picture, 2473 
Save, river, of Hungary, 2880, 1222 
Savonarola, his life, 3983 , portrait, 3981 
died for lus faith, 5238 
bonfire of vanities, picture, 3980 
Saw, tho kind of saw to buy, 100 
flow to use a saw, with picture, 100, 110 
Saw-flsb, 1088, 2875, picture, 1085 
Saxifrage, different kinds, 2042, 4833 
the saxifrage family, 1112 
pictures, 2012, 4833 
Saxons, evino to England, 509 
Saxony, state In Germany, 2838, 2752 
8cabious, flower, its family, 4112 
field scabious, picture, 4423 
Scaloll Pike see Scaw Fell 
Scald, how to treat, 5110 
Scale insect, e iten by tho ladybird, 3260 
Seales and tho globe, picture, 3551 
Scales, In music see Music 
Scanderbeg, won freedom for Albania, 000 
Scandinavia • sco Norway and Sweden 
Scandinavian Alps, where they are, J501 
Scandinavians, thoir history, 512, 3502 
utn jluo viximii 

Scape, of a dower, 4286, 1483 
Scar, In an English mime mean3 cliff, 514 
Scar, on body, not true skin, 1902 
8carabinus, beetle, with' picture, 3201 
Scarborough, story of, 1320 
Scarf, how to make, with picture, 1318 
Scarlot pimpernel, picture, 1949 
Scarlet runner bean, how to preserve, 
4353 

Scarlet doer moth, pictures in colour, face 
2983, face 3141 

Scaw Fell, mountain, 181, picture, 5017 
Scent see Porfume 
Scentless mayvveod, 4200 , picture, 1288 
SchaHhausen, lias wondertul falls, 2080 
Scbamyi, his ills, and picture, 2052 
Schelde, river. In Belgium, 3455 
Schiller, Johann 0 F .statue In Berlin, 3748 
me, 5222 , portrait, 5217 
Schleswig, province, 2030, 3593 
Schllemann, Dr , his discovery, 5004 
Schidsselhurg, town in Itusski, 3030 
Schraalz, Herbert, his picture. By the 
Waters ol Babylon, 1597 
Schmitt, Aloys, story of ills lito, 2111 
Sohoeffer, Fetor, metal worker, 3569 
Schoolgirl, of Dorset, story, 4831 
Schoolmistress, a game, 231 
Sohooner, with picture, 3914 
Schubert, Franz.llfo, 3249 , portrait, 3213 
Schumann, Robert, on practising, 2918 
his life, 1250, portrait, 3243 - - 

Sohwartzonburg,- Catherine, countess of, 
her heroism, and picture, 3883 
Schwyz, Swiss canton, 2984 
Science, famous men of, 5119 
Sciplo, fflmlhanus, Homan general, 5204 
Scipio, Cornelius, called Afrlcanus, 102 
Scissors, how they arc made, pictures, 4711 
Scopas, a great sculptor, 410Q. 

Scorpion, and pictures, 3301, 3304 
Scotch argus, butterfly, 2902 
Scotch rose. 1816, 4713 
Scotland, what it is like, 06, 188 180 
mountains and rivers, 184, 185 
famous for woollen goods, 263 
invaded by Northmen, 510 
Edward I claimed tlio crown, 740 
united with England, 890 
Charles and tho Covenant, 18SS 
story ol the Scottish flag, 2333 
how the people’s food is changing, 2926 
kings and queens ol Scotland, 3079- 
why it is so rainy, 3091 
religious persecution, 5057- 
Scots pine, tree, 1488 , pictures, 3 1 11 
Scott, Captain, South Foie expedition 
4730: portrait, 4725 -- 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, Albert memorial, 7004 
Scott, Lady J , wrote Annie T.iurk', 1741 

1348 . 


Sea 

Scott, Sir Walief, disbelief in gas, 683 ' 
Wavcrloy No Vila, 1 191,1599, 1645. 17o7 
where iiu got the story of Tho Heart 
of Midlothian, 2204 

tho ntory of ills life, 2307 ' 

wli it lie said ibout planting trees, 3137 
poems sto Foctry Index • 

-pictures, 2307, 2708, 2309, 3902 
monument in Edinburgh, puture, 50I> 
Scott, W Bell, ids picture of EMtld, 2151 
Scrambiopipe, adventures, with pictures 
in colour, 2100, 3814, 3851’’ ‘ 

Soreon, how to make, with picture, .23' < 
Screwdriver, ita use, with picture, 110 
Scully, heroism in IinUin Mutiny, 1913 
Sculpture, a little talk on sculpture, 41MJ 
a talk about monument.-!, 5003 , 

good and bad work, 5005 v 

ALriO MAAXF3 O* WJCLITUH-t ’SflC/rrOM 

Scurvy-grass, 4830, 8186 . picture -*838 
Scutari, in Constantinople, 3220, 38,1 
Scutari, take, 322f, 3882 
Soylla, a famous rock, 642, 1743 > 
Scythians, 3023, 4032 , - 

Sea, how it bee imu dry land, 23 
vv is at quo time very hot, 127 - 
why it 13 not too full, 150, 478 
why it is salt, 180, 1270 
how life camo out of tin) sea, 515 
why It la never still/ 1055 - r 

how a current is made, 1050 
gets larger in somo places, 1270 . 
why its colour changes 1804 
conquerors of tho sea, 2407 ’ 

gold and radium found in, 2010 ( - 

how much water there is, 2020 
why moon’a reflection follows us, -036 
vvliat it Is like at the bottom, 3130 
why the water doesmot sink Into the 
ground, 3430 

blue light Been at night, 3004 - 

llOVV wo tell what Is at bottom, 37aa 

how It affects climate, 4 123 < 

when It is warmest, 1324 - 

why It roars, 1545 

why it does not freeze, 4540 

Its dopth, 5107 

tides see Tides - \ 

ncn./iE4 or me sea 

washing away the shore, 476, 4J31 
sea scenes,- 1412 
how It moves, 1674 
view of sev and rocks, 1076 
strange forms of life below tho sea, ~33* 
somo wonderful growths in tho sea, > 
through tho microscope, 2330 
Sea-anemone, its iifo story, 141J, -339 
where to find it, 1454 1 . 

pictures, 1417, faco 2335 in colthir, 2337 
Sea-animals, colony of, picture, 2334 
Sea-aster, picture, 5188 
Soa-bear, Beal that has fur, 1096 
Soa-blite, plant, 5190, picture, 5192 
Sea-buckthorn, 5190, picture, 5192 
Sea-campion, 5100; picture^ 5190, o!9l 
Sea-convolvulus, 5190 , picture, 5101 
Soa-cucumfaor, an animal, 2342 ~ 
pictures, 1417, face 2336 in colour 
Sea-devil, tho angler fish, 2537 s f 
Sea-eagle, 1839, picture, 1838 
Sea-cel, 2451 , v picture, 2449 , 

Soa-egg, tho eea urchin, 2342 ‘ 
Sea-elephant, and picture, 1039, 1090 
Sea-flowers, picture in colour, faco 2335 
Sea-guU * see Gull 

Sea-hedgehog, pictures, 1116, 1417 _ - 
Sea-holly, 5190 , pioturc, 519} 

Sea-horse, and picture, 2539, 2540 
Sea-Iavendor,_1287» 5185 
Sea-lion, 1090 , pictures, 32, 1089 
Sea-lyme grass, picture, 1 138 
Sea-milkwort, 5186 , ''picture, 5101 
Sea-nettle, jellj fish, 2341 picture 2 iJ 4 
Sea-onion see Vernal sfjuUl - “ 

Sea-ottoc, picture, 2729 
Sea-pen, formed of animate, picture, 2334 
Sea-pink, 2042, 4830, 5185, picture, 4837' 
Sea-puddmg, the sea-cucumber, 2312 
Sea-reed, 1334 , picture, 1334 * * 
Sea-scorpions, iuod. to live, 20 , 

Sea-serpent, 30, 2452 
Sea-sickness, how It may ho caused, 2116 
Sea-siug t pictures 2334, 2337 
Sea-snake, banded, picture, 1379 
Sea starwort , geo Seu-aiter - 
Sca-swaliow, the tern, 1030 
Sea-trout, the salmon trout, 20SG 
Sea-unicorn, tho narwhal, 1088 
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howlls progress was hindered, 3020 
■very ll.uilt. to earthquakes, 3429 
made ;u Roman provem<\ 5301 
a Sicilian <nrt, picture, '1023 
Stdnoy, Colonel, story of Ills sou, anil 
picture, tsoa 

Sidney, Sir Philip, bow lie gtvo llio cup of 
cold water, lit; picture, 112 
Jived In I'll/ ibctli's reign, 1233 
was i friend of Spenser ,1320 
fought in the Row Countries, 0102 
poems too Poetry indev. 

Sierra Morena Mountains, 2351 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, 335 1 
bight, tlwaya an error In our sight, 10t 
wo cannot sco everythin)!, 506 
why we cannot 8Co Ip the dark, 1133 
why wo do not sco tilings upside down 
1080 

why we see a black spot after looking at 
the, sun, 1681 

eight from a height, 2332, 3138 
w eing small things, 2880, -1828 
why a star Is seen star shaped, 2885 
how we see spots 30 15 
seeing colours, 3035 3768,4507 
we do not see a thing at onet, 3 182 
liow f ir wo e in see 1539 
we ere only one thing when wo look at 
It with both eyes, 3511 
controlled by ttie brain, 3013 
how man's eighth, is developed 3710 
i how It is govi rued by brain, 3773 
how we see things, 3801 
, the dttrerent kinds of sight, 1295 
pictured printed on the eyes, 4518 
now It varies, 1002 
Influenced by memory, 1905 
why wo nee so much at onco, 1005 
Slg)3mnnd, Emporor, 2851, 3161, 6231 
Signs, how to speak by , and picture, 1719 
Sigourney, Mrs , sco Poetry Index 
Sikhs, tlio noble Sikh, story, 300 
are lino soklli rs, 101 J 
rroio against tho British, 1702 
Si-kiang, rtvor, in Chins, 10 16 
Silohcslojr, burled eltv found 24 
Siicnas, couipinton of Bacchus. 608 
Aliena, prnvmei , 25.10 2752, 2858 
Silicon, what It is, 1821 
Silk, vvjir re 1 1 Is made, 206, 2 19 1 
Irontli v ravers settled In England, 898 
- tho wonder of a piece of silk, 1581 
how It la prepared 3583 
thread# through microscope, picture ,2325 
Bilklo wile In Shot! mil lobs story, 90S 
Silkworm, it! life story, 3583 
iliaevse among silkworm#, 3590 
picture!, 1583, 3587, 3589 
~ Sflkwonnr moth, 2088, 3590 j pli tore, 3581 
. Sill, Edward Rowland ‘ ecu Poetry Index 
Stiver, cannot ho changed, 79 1 
why ft la cillcd a noble im tal 1301 
why gold Ij mom valuable, 1570 
wlwt makes It tarnish, 1770 
thu piece of sll.er, pirahlo, 3061 
German »Hvcm sco German silver 
Silver coins • see Coins 
Silver toy, with plcturo, 2720 
, Silver pheasant, 1515 ; picture 1516 
Sliverweed, 4ll<> , plcturo, 17 1 1 
SUueon. one of .! merle's brothers, 306 
, Stmlg, a city In Indji, 1613 
Slmmordalo Water, legend, 431 


Simon, -the Pharl'iee-, 3809 
Simon, the tanner, Pi tePaataj with. 1031 
Staon saf«, v game. 230 
Simon Peter : tec Peter 
Simon’s BaV. 1893 
S.mphcta, i tied for hii religion, 910 
aimBloaPasMoadm'ntol!gaN.ipoIcon,2067 
Simplon 'Tunnel, its length, 3006 


now n guciei Biuger usee ins voice, into 
Singular number, pictures, 707 
Siron, It! sound, 4760 
(ho many-voiced siren, 1850 1 

how It work!, picture, tR59 
Slrcnia, tho manatee and dugoug, 1088 
Sirons, beautiful singing maidens, 512 
Sirius, shir, 1860, 2083, 201 i 
h guild of Sirius, 3313 
Sirus, Bteamcr, 2172 
Sisal homo, plcturo, unfit 
Sisera, defeated by tho Israelites, 1095 
Siator, tlio undying lavo of n, story, 910 
Sisters of Charity, 3010 
SlJtine Chapel, 4018, 1050, 1052 
pictures, 4910 

Sisyphus, ol Corinth, marrledjleropo, 3314 
Ids punishment, 1518 
Slitlngbourno, makes paper, 205 
Sivaiherium, horned animal, plcturo, ,27 
Six-plumed bird of paradise, 1738 
Sixpence, the disappearing sixpence, 
trick, with plcturo, 1347 
Slxponnv telegrams, a game, 231 


Sixtus IV., pone, 4018 
Size, why dark thlng3 look small, 3381 
tho «l/o and weight of tiling!, 3813 
ffltato, fish, 2148; pictures, 1110, 2140 
Skeleton, wliat It Is, 2137, 1821 
why wo have a skeleton, 3510 

E lcturo, 2130 

Iddaw, mountain, picture, 5017 
Skl-mg, with picture, 2513 
Skilbcck, C 0„ his plcturo ol Jesus, 3101 
Skimmer, bird, 10 JO 

Skin, the akin and Its uses, 1683, 1909 
produces hair and mils, 1901 
for breathing. In lower animals, 1001 
van absorb oil, 3901 
tho org m of some of tho sense!, 1931 
why It becomes brown In the sun, 3700 
why moisture can penetrate tt, 4131 
i <ut grcitly magnified, picture, 1909 
flklnk, African lizard, 1210 , picture, 1227 
Skua, life story, with plcturo, 1020, 1027 
Skull, contains the brain, 2138 
how it lias grown In man, 2511 
pteturcs, 2111, 2511, 2511 
Skull-cap, plant, 1070 , picture, 4908 
Skunk, Its smell, 280 
Sky, why It Is blue, 421 
why tt Is dull before a storm, 1087 . 

took! Ilka a dome, 2010 
what tt Is unit Its distance, 3383, 4t37 
Sky-dust, wliat It Is, 2501, 4050 
Sky-pcrspcottvo, and stereoscope, 201Q 
Skylark see lark 

Slaked limn, wliat Ills, 1700, 1800, 4.337 
Slamcu, saltmine, picture, 5215 
Slate and pencil games, and pictures, 5113 
Slavery, lias been done may with, JOtJ 
In the West Indlis, 1878 
alavo who saved his master story, 1014 
tn North America, 2018, 2024 
Itunstan protected slaves, 2158 
ttie Austrians were made slaves, 2628 
famous staves 2000 
tho friend of sieves, story, 3000 
the slave trade In Afrlci, 1252 , , 

Sir Samuel linker 'a work, 4tl5 < . 
In South Amerlci, 4505 
John Brown's work, and picture, 4958 
Whit tier's work for its abolition, 5088 
Thorcau's work for abolition, 5000 
pictures, 2100 2900, 3000 
Slavs, Invade d Europe, 2522, 3023 
joined the Eastern Chnrcli, J1J0 
Sleep, why we go to sleep, 117 
wliat wakes people up, 120, 7135 
why wo sle'cp quickly In tho dark, 
1206 

why our eyelids rloai during rlccp, 1272 
our thoughts when wo sleep, 1 ifl5 < 
sleep with tlowirs In the room, 1370 ' 
h c-iring whea we steep, 1577 
with tlui face covered, 4234 
with tin moon shining on us, 3380 
brain while wo are asleep, 3381 
why balnea require so rnueji sleep, 8381, 
Siillielceit sleep, 3U7eS 
why we cannot grasp a bar tightly when 
we- firetvrako up, 5108 
51eep-*a!iing, H37, 2086 


Simptoo, Sir James Young, hid life, 4201 
; tot II re a, 1197. 4100 
Sinai, Moanf, J<r45 ... , , 

Sindbad the So tor, story, with tie tur<v 4*4 
how tho story nay leave arisen, a to 
, Smew a leu d <n, 2625 

, Singapore obi. lined from BuVh, lb>9 

hmaera live sin ,f rs, l lcturc, 2175 Stuping Beauty, story, with pictures, 162 , „ 

SinScS. rrUtni to tho tlilntsc, fasoiskeptojc sickness, how It alKcts men, 3t(i 8ac aty tsUadt. dfceavery, tto'f 
StuglWf ft kind of eijlnt ton, tods iSltigb, picture, 3713 Seek, fcaw to knit, and picture, ■ 


sioano, bir nous, naturalist, tins 
Slow, grow on blackthorn, 3151. ’ > 

Sloth, animal, 29, 20, 31, 020 - - ' 

pictures, 32, 923 ’ ' . . 

Slug millipede, 3200 ’ 

Slugs, liow to got rid of thorn, 3283 
Sluys, sea victory, 7 18 - 

Small blndwcod, 4117 " . , ? 

Small scabious, picture, 5180 
Smallpox, and vat chut Ion, 2 121 
Smell, moat tiling? smell, 1571 
Why things smell differently, 1572 
affects tasto, 2208, 1027 
why a cold ailed! snmll 3210 
In man anil animals, 3717 f 

alr-wavcs anil smell, 3801 
Smirke, Sir R , built British Museum, 1103 
Smith, Adam, life, and iwrtralt, 4841, 1310 
Smith, H., portrait, 2870 
Smith, Samuol . sco Poetry Index \ - 
Smith Sound, view near, 1721 
Smoko, wliat it Is tho result of, Bit • 
wliat it is made of, 2228- 
vvhat becomes of smoke, 4335 
wily it lias no force, 625(1, - . 
Smoko-rings, how-thev are made. "too. 
box tltat makes, with plcturo, 40/ 1 
Smoking • sec Tobacco 
SmollothToblas, Ufo, 171)1 , portrait, J725 
Smolt, young salmon, 2080 
Smooth meadow grass, and picture z«J|r 
Smooth. snake, aud plcturo, 1373, 1381 
Smudgographs, ami plcturis, 325 > 

Smyth, Dr -William, sacrificed Ids life, 414 
Snail, nukes Its own shell, 012 ' 

how bees treata snail, 2821 t ' 

wliy only’ empty slioJlu are foiytd, apOv 
dilfcrcnt kinds ol snail, 4770 ■ 

tooth ol, magnified, picture, 2320 
Snake, has no eyelids^ 1274 
snake’s parlour, tale, .1321 
great snake family, 1373 - r 

poison in Uh fang, 1110, 1233 
snake and tile, f iblo, and picture, 1703 
can do without food, 2118 1 1 

how, snakes move, and picture, lilt 
pictures, 1.375 » 

Snako-charming, how It can be done, ‘H 3 
Snnko’s-lioad, pliut, 1000; picture, 1951 
Snap, game, 1072 - - , , , 

Snapdragon, plant, 807 , picture, 2823 
wild snapdragon, 1122 
Sneezing, why wo sneeze, 840, 4628 
Snip-auap-snorum, game, 1885 
Snips, Its family, 1078 
Snow, tho snow girl of sunny land, 
story, 130 

why It is white 1133 
nnow and riyln together, 2073 
how snow protects plants, 2152 
w hat It is, 2500 - i -i 

how It forms Into Wftves, 2518 
takis beautiful forms, 2519 / 

snow on mountains, 1950 
why salt molts snow, 3801 
bow tt warms our bauds, 4000 - 
fiow snow change! a place, picture, llkO 
Snow-bunting, 2057 - i 

Snow-leopard, and picture, 270, 2 Si - 
Snow mau, pictures, 2517, 1801 
Snow mountains, 2510 
snow waves, plcturo, 2518 
Seowberry, plcturo, 3805 
Snowdon, mountain of Wales, 181, }87 
the elves of bnowdon, legend, lit 
Snowdrop, bulb root plant, 4 !7, 5272 
liow to treat, 1350 , picture, 311 
Snowdrop and tbs dwarfr, story, ami 
pictures, 2089, 200 0 

Snowflakes, lighter than raindrops, 3030 
picture, 2510 

Snowy potrel, its nest. 1020 • 

Soap, how It cleans things, 2236, 323) 
colour ol soatauds, 2436 • 

why the colour docs not tome oil, 4774 
Soap-bubbles, how teem hole! togr-tu-r, 
ami J Icture, 1774, 1770 .. - 

why the/ are round, 1770 
why thev rise and fill, 1730 
game, 172a 1 

Hint to da with, pictures, 334S 
Soar, A! bell portrait, 2979 
Sobitski, loha - see Jedm Iff of VoWud 
social it torm. first account of U'4i 
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Staffordshire 

Staflordshire, cliimv and earthenware, 20 
Stag, lias line horns, 374 
the stag looking Into the water, fable, 
and picture, 2871, 293‘J 
stag mo\ still, fable, and picture, 1805 
Stag Waterfall, pictures, 181, 4330 
Stag-beetle, pictures, face 3141 in colour, 
0891 

Stage, how to build, and picture, 1771 
Slams, how to take stains out, lllO 
Stalactites, and pictures, t77, 1 (32, -1320 
Stamen, ot flower, and picture, 3730 
Stamp Act, trouble in America, 2020 
Stamp collection, with pictures, 5287 
Stand-up megs, gamo, 5103 
Standard, hutle ot the, 572, 30S0 
Stanley, Lady, her picture, 4275 
Stanley, Henry Morton, explorer, 145 
discovered Livingstone, 1591 
explored the Congo, 1251 , picture, lit) 
Stanley, William, and the Great l’lague, 81 
Stanloy Falls, on tho Congo, 1254 
Star of Bethlehem, lloner, 5272 
Starch, a carbo hydrate, 1872 
turned into sugar by ealiv a, 2205 
ill our bodies, 2315 
nude by green leaves, 2095 
why it sfhfena clothes, 1443 
Starfish, 729 1110, 2342 
pictures, 32, 1414, 23)7 
Starley brothers, first safety bicycle, 2S‘)5 
Starling, bird, 2214 , pictures, 1744, 2211 
Starry saxifrage, picture, 4838 
Stars, why they are not seen by dav, 290 
what they are made of, 038, 1949 
are all In movement, list 
distance from each other, 1270 
world of stars has probably a limit, 1774 
supposed to control man’s fate, 1940 
light alter they cease to exist, 1941 
giuded travellers, 1942 
are suns, 1944 
there are many kinds, 1918 
shape of the stars, 2080, 2885 
quality of their light changes, 2088 
origin of names, 22 15 
the stars a3 we seo them, 2509 
how to measure the distances 2014 
their mass, size, ind number, 2010, 4437 
the colour of tiie stars, 2715 
how they move, 2717 
may be divided mto three groups, 2719 
might cause nebulas by colliding, 2804 
legends of the stars, 3313 
tliejr use, 3437 

' why they resist gravitation, 3544 
falling stars aro not real st irs, 36S7 
why not always visible, 3701, toot 
how to gupss their size, 4 (38 
star scon at time of Armada, picture, 1941 
telegraph to the stars, picture, 1943 
stars at different seasons, pictures, 2611 
2513 2015,' 2017 

light that gjmlalna the stars, picture In 
colour, face 2718 

what tho stars are made of, picture In 
colour, face 2719 

SEE AlAO TIIE NIKI:, OF ETA EE 

Statesmen, twclvo British, 2379 
Statue, what it is, 4159 
Stavanger, very old town, 3002 
Steam, In ship3, 169, 170 
how it gets its power, 1509, 5250 
why steam comes irom hot water, 1674 
why It is not yellow, 2235 
why it puts a light out, 3758 
how tt drives an engine, picture, 1509 
Steam-engine, camo into use, 1010 
of cardboard, and picture, 3917 
Steamboat, first built by Fulton, 2022 
what is wrong with thi3 steamer ? puzzle, 
and picture, 3510, 3616 
pictures in colour. 100 
Steamer-duck, bird tiiat cannot fly, 1130 
Stearine, obtained from fats, 2109 
Stedmau, Edmund see Boetrv Index 
Steel, how buildings are nude of, 024 
sparks made when steel Is struck, 1001 
how steel Is got from iron, 1390 
used for bridges, 1825, 3095 
liow It Is made, 1809, 1870 
miner to resist stretching, 3005 
gets tiled, 3977 

Steel pens, how they are made, pictures, 
J37-i 

Steele, Kichard, life, and portrait, 4675 
Steele and Aijdtes^jHCture, 4077 
Steeploohj 5 ' 
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Sieere, Edward, life, 3489, portrait, 3183 
Stegosaurus, giant ID ird, put urc, 27 
Stein, Dr , explored Central Asi i, 4033 
Stella, meaning of n tine, 2507 
Stella, the stew arde^a ot the, story , 744 > 
Stella, the lady Swift loved, 1?28 > 

Steller sea-eagio, 1810 
Stem stitch, how to do it, 2151 
Stencilling, how to do It, 1021, 1230 
Stephen, king of England, 572, 2702 
made king, 1249 

Stephen, nanus derived from, 2808 
Stephen, St , king of Hungary, 2854 
Stephen, tho m irtyr, 421U , pictnre, 1230 
Stephenson, George, made the first sleam- 
engtne, t>5, 1014 
his engine, and picture, 109, 501 
Ills life, 537 , pictures, 337, 589 
see correction on page 5200 
Stephenson, Robert, George Stephenson's 
son, 591 

built the Britannia Bridge, 1825 
Steppes, plains of Russia, 4135, 3023 
Stereoscope, what It docs, 2122, 201(1 
Sterne, Laurence, life, 1725 , portrait, 1730 
Stettin, port In Germany, 2750, 2752 
Stevens, Alfred, sculptor, 4102 
Stevenson, Robert toms, ids life, 2310 
poems sco Poetry Index 
portrait, 2307 

Stewart Island, New Zealand, 1458 
Stick, why a stick holds together, 010 
why a stick floats, 690 
noise when swung in the air, 4827 
Stick and ring, game, 3725 
Stick insect. 3412 , pictures, 3407, 3409 
Shckcrchief, game, and picture, 351) 
Stickleback, can live in Bea or river, 2075 
its llfe-storv, and picture, 2033, 203+ 
Stilt, bird, what it Is like, 1058 
Stilts, how to make, and pictures, 48S3 
Sting-bull, fish, and picture, 2539, 2510 
Stings, how to treat them, 3300 
Stinking hellebore, or setterwort, 4707 
Stirling Bridge, battle, 0u2 
Stitch, In the side, its cause, 2022 
Stitching, and pictures, 327. 501 
Stitchwort, and picture, 4191, 4193 
Stoat, 280 , picture, 3894 
Stock, flower, 1110, 5270 
Stack-dove, lives in our woods, 2214 
Stock-ilsh, wliat it is, 25 12 
Stockholm, town, 3600 , pictnre, 3505 
Stocking, talc by Christmas storking, 2108 
Stockton, engines and ships made, 207 
first railway built, 502 
Slodait, M A see Poetry Index 
Stoddard, R ; see Poetry Index 
Stoke, noted lor earthenware, 207 
Stomach, Ita formation and work, 2343 
how it is affected by the brain, 3100 
Stomach-ache, how It ts caused, 2340 
Stomata, what they aro, 248 
Stomoxys, small black fly, 3144 
Stone, why a Btono sinks, 097 
what a stone is, 943 - . 
why a hummer will break a stone, 2880; 
why a stone comes down again, 4549 
builds up living creatures, 4821. 
stone travelling in a urclc, picture, 3674 
Stone, Frank, his picture, Tlio Duet, 3911 
Stone, M Ids picture of James Watt, 589 
Stone Age, 024, 1390 
Stone bramble, 4839 , picture, 4109 
Slone Icicles, in caves, 482 
Stone toots, found in tills country, 340 
Stonecbat, 2057 , pictures. 1744, 2053 
Stonecrop, how to treat, 857, 3949 
various kinds, 1709, 4g36, 5180, 5271 
Stonehonge, what it may have been, 348 
and the suu’s movements, 1939 * 

what wo learn from it, 4110 
Ita history, 5003 : picture, 5003 
Stool-ball, game, with pictures, 4029 
Store, that never grew less, legend, 3208 
Stork, what kind of bird It Is 1954, 1953 
pictures, 32, 1953, 1055, 1957 < 

Stormy petrel, and picture, 1020, 1027 
Story, that had no end, 4222 
Story-lellers, great men, 1725 
great women, 2591 

Stowe, Mrs Harriet Beecher, aulbor, 2024 
her book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 3109 
her life, 5089 , portrait, 5033 
Strabo, what he said of France, 2380 - 
Strafford, earl of, life, 1888, 1892 ' 

pictures, 1895, 1890 
Strains, how to cure them, 3399 
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Slraparoia, G. F., wrote fairytales, H67 
Strassbnrg, town, 2523, 2754 , 

Stratford, Roman name, 351 
Strauss, Johann, composer, 3232 
Straw, how to support a tom on-straws, 
and picture, 2218 , 

Strawberry, whore tGls grown, 005 ’ 
eont ibis much water, 1100 - " 

how to grow, 3010, 3720, 3022 
how ita mat ts niade up, 4110 
strawberry flLlds, pictures, COS, 069' 
Strawberry free, its family. H 12 
Strawboard, what It is, 105 - ' 

Stream, Us curieut, 4231, 

Slreet, wliat is wrong ? puzzle, 1700 
Stretching, why vio stretch, 840 x - 
Stringed instruments, vibration, 4913 , 

Strong, J, rescued from slivcry, 4040 
Strongest thing, fable, and picture, 15*3 
Stroud, umbrelU-makfug, 205 
aee correction on page 5296 
Strudwick, J. 3L, Ills picture of tiie Foolish 
Vimina, 3997 . 

Strutt, Hon, R. J„ and radium, 700 
Stuart, Charles Edward, attempted to 
become king, 899, 149f , portrait, 1400 
Siuart, James Francis Edward, claimed 
tho throne, 899 - 

Stuart, J H, explorer, and portrait, -96 
Stuart kings, times of the Stuarts, 891 
helped by Louis X1V„ 2200 
Sturgeon, fish, and picture, 2531, -w 
Sturgess, Wm , las electro magnet, 21-1 
Sturt, Charles, explorer. 290 ; portrait -37. 
Submarine, invented by Fulton, 2471 
toy submarine, and picture, 3 )S9 , 
lmcd on the laws of equilibrium, 3838 
picture, 2171 

Submarine nudes, picture, !13a 
Sucker, how to make a leather sucker, 
Sucking flsh, 2537 ,*■ , 

Sudan, its Instory, 1258 
Sue vie. steamship, picture, 1368 
Suez, Isthmus of, ita use in the past, 4-al 
Suez Canal, made A Irka an island, 3uU4 
time taken to construct, 4258 
Sugar, produces alcohol, 1872. ' 

where Demerara is produced, 1878 
why it is a good food, 2100, 2699 
chief muscle food, 2620 * 

wliy red drops Como when sugar la pud 
to tho gas, 3382 - 
wby.it tastes sweet, 4230' 
sugar and salt, story, 5082 
cultivation of sugar cano, 5115 
where it conns from, picture in colour, 
face 5115 , , 

manufacture of, pictures, 5110, t>12Q 
Suggestion, influence on actions, 5135 
Sulaiman Mountains, 3932 
Suleiman ibe Magnificent, 3150 - 

Sulla, great Roman leader, 403, j2QS 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, composer, 1990 
story of his life, 3252, portrait 3213 
Suily, duo fle, minister of Henry IV , 2200 ■ 
Sulphates, how they are formed, 1700 
Sulphur, lion-metalho clement, 1388 
unpleasant smell when burnt, 1572 
tarnishes silver, 1770 ' 

Sulphur-wort dropwort, 4900 ' 

Siflphorio acid, liow it la formed, 1798, 
a strong acid, 1801 1 

its specific gravity, 3810 
Sulphuric ether, verv mobile, 2505 
Sultan, how ho found an honest man, 27 45 
Sultana raisin, comes from lurkey, 006 
Sumerians, peoplo of Mesopotamia, 4971 
Summer, why summer Is hot, 483 3033 
Summer-chafer, insect, picture. 3201 
Summer-house, and picture, 4301 
Sums see Arithmetic 
Sun, how important it is to us, 0, 250 
doc3.not rise and set, 117 
why men thought it was moving, 118 
the sun and ins family, 2)3 
wliat it owes its beat and light Up' 421 
liow much kirger than the eartli It is, 001 
will become cold, 1367 
losing he it, 1370, 2283, 4120, 3014 
does not put out fire, 1372 ' 

its light passes through clouds, 1573 
distance from the earth, 1578 
Us tides, 1075, 1678, 2280, 2281 ‘ ' 

eclipse ot, 1863, 2080, 3394 
centre of the solar system, 1942, 1943 
w onder of the sun, 2081 
lights the moon, 2219 >* 

height of objects calculated by, 2224 
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Tell 

Tel. 1 , W m , Siv m patriot, £)0t, 3688, 2906 
amt Ills son, pictures, 1089, 2901 
.Temperature, lioiv it is regulated, 1912 
tho two scales of temperature, 3071 
discovery through pulac, 8972 
wlut It la, 4370 
heat itnd temperature, 1173 
Tempest, The, sli ikespeare’a play, 87 
Temple of Heaven, 1 'cmii, picture, 2007 
Templo of Herod the rimoaal of the 
money changers, 3901 
. Temple of Solomon, Its building, 173 1, 5124 
picture, 1071- 

Ten-aveek stocks, 5270 , picture, 6270 
Tench, a fish, with jilcture, 2079, 2081 
Tendon, part of a muscle, 2025 
Tenniel, Sir John, Bismarck cartoon, 2750 
Tennyson, Allred, Lord, Ills life, 3910 
jarfuls sco Poetry Index 
pictures, 3907, 3911 
Tennyson-Turnor, 0 • see Poetry Index 
Tcnochtitlan, capital of Mexico, 1382 
Tcnr.de strongth, what It is, 3095 
Teredo, a worm, with picture, 2339 
Termite, ant, with pictures, 2919, 2950 
Tern, bird, with pictures, 1029, 1030, 1780 
Terra cotta, the Tauagra figures, 5128 
Terror Mount, dbcoveicd by floss, 4730 
Tertiary colours, what they are, 1178 
Tessellated pavements, 32otf 
Te'rabelodan’a skull, picture, 3070 
Tetzel, John, sold Indulgences, 5237 
Te-utnmaa, King ot Elam, 1030 
' Teutons, Invaded Europe, 2521, 2851, 

saas,sm 

Towin Churchyard, 10S7 
Tewkesbury, bittlo of, 1250 
Texan War, 1330 

Texas, union withUnitedStates, 2022,1388 
Thackeray, W. M , his life, 2311 

iat i-ioa» v 

Henry Esmond, 3205 
The A'ewcomes, 3003 
Pendmnls, 3473 
The S'trglmans, 1305 
poems See Poetry Index 
Pictures, 2107, 2311,2312 
Thadd0U3, apostle, 5183 , portrait, 5179 
Thales, drew maps ot the st irs, 1055 
discovery about amber, 211 1 
ld< is of motion. 1100 
Ihame3, river, iU trafilo, 07. 2070 
its courrf, IB 1 
tiro in olden times 146 
pictures 1077, 2076 

Tliames Tunnel, built by the Brtuiels, 594 
Tlnaet, Isle ot, 185, 352 
Thatch, names derived from 2078 
Thaxter, Celia . ace Poetry Index 
Thebes, defied Sp-irta, Util 
, itastitinv 4160; piitime, 4103 
capital of Bantu, 512 1, 5130 
Thecbes, Mount, 0077 
Theebaw, king of Burma}), 1880 
Tbeed, W , Albert Memorial work, 5004 
Theme, a >me as cadilne, 3’!0 
Theta stocks, 1302, ol23; portrait, 5121 
Theodora, wii" ot Ju<U»laD, picture, 3153 
Xbtodciicj, Einoeror 3932 
Ibcol-gv • «ee Olvtlstlanlty and Religion 
Theopbilus, Emperor, ptetura, 3153 
Thermtl-dyuaimci, what it devht with, 4100 
Thttiaotaeler, as> ot mercury, 1393 
infolcd by Fahrenheit, 1684 
a Hli'aMirer of belt level, 1370 4471 
Uiw Wide, 1 ill l , pictures. 4170, 4371 
Xbaruiopy’ os, batae, 1301, 5008 
riuaeaj, Oreek Siitae, tleO 
TbsJSlans, drove tack the Iinlana, 1302 
Th'-waly, lil'J, si-ft 
Tidan Shan Mountains, 3931 
Thiel, eats bit.* A OdtEstury 2163 
tfWi and d-S, fable, and i teture, 355 f 
tiTi tt-t tt< f way lean! out, story, < jJJ 
Thigh-bote. tin- it In too oedy, 2319 
Thimble. «Vt It i», ~77S 
Thlrus'* : 

Tshit Etcata r( Ikarce. 22/P, 

Tbtttcxs ra-atef, s iptraiiimn. 1271 
Ttlrr Yean' War. .j cs 
Y biAlu, i-xIlP -a. 35 *j2 

lira i> wta Valid Wf AiuCrvLa 3 5 27 
,1,/ nr&t. kin ii» slid, «*2, 52n 

ta*n, V tore, h/2t 1 

rlt.araef *«.<*'« lu>'< ,s:t..r'. »J?5 
Tis-rsr, cazr-fd-s'ir-I l~z 2"*ji ; 

Ttonur.a^e A.V--.33 , i,S! =*{, ,.,r(r.'e 3i;3 j 
at, e.i svertei } AdaCet, a '3 d f 
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Thomas, the Rhymer, hour ho charmed the 
goblin, with picture,' 2371 
Thomson, James, supposed to have 
written Rule, Britannia, 3738 ' ", 

poems seo Poetry Index' 
portrait, 1737 

Thomson, Sir J, on gravitation, 3548 
iU3 Inventive mind, 1913 
Thor, god of thunder, 510, 2071 
gave the mime Thursday, 4133 
trying to dram the horn, picture, 4133 
Thoreau, Henry, his life, 5090 
pictures, 5083, 6091 

Thorn, the enchanted thorn, story, 1691 
how to remove from Augers, 3399 
Thom-back crab, 2584 , picture, 2582 
Thorn-back skate, picture, 8419 * 

Thorneycrott, Hamo, a sculptor, 4102 
his Cromwell statue, 4108 
Thorpo, RoseH see Poetry Index 
Thorwaldson, Bertel, 1 sculptor, 1804,4102 
Thothmes IH , king of Pgypt, 47SG, 5003 
Thought, mystery of telegraphing, 223 
wlut makes us think, 1305 
whero thoughts come from, 1305 
whero thoughts go when via sleep, 1305 
what a thought la, 1300 
we think chiollv In words, 1307 
not the quickest tiling in the world, 4110 
famous tlilnkers. 4617, 4841 
what happens when, w e think, 4030 
learning to think, 5019 
we are always thinking, 5020 
how to think, 5025 
effect of feeffng, 502S 
how thoughts can be read, 5251 
figures expressing thought, pictures, 5025 
Thought-reading, by cards, and picture, 
2259 

Thousand, Its meaning, 850 
Thrace, province, 322 4, 5130 
Threo bears, Tho, story , and picture, 1207 
Three Pates, The, u Greek statue, 4100 
Thresher shark, 2444, picture, 2445 
Threshing machine, picture, 4037 
Thritt see he a pmk 
Tnroat, a lump in the throat, 4002 
Throatwort. nettle leaved bellflower, 4491 
Throwing light, game, 231 
Throwing tho cricket-ball, game, 1070 
Thrush, 2958, 2329 , pictures, 32, 2055 
Tlirym, how ho was deceived by Thor, -4134 
Thumb, how It is formed, 234y 
Thuinbchno, Little Tiny, story, and pU 
turns, 3490, 3497 

Tbuu Lake, in Switzerland, 2900 
Thunder, why It follows lightning 839 
cause ot sound, 1575, 3385, 4583 
why wo feel hot before thunder, 4904 
Thunderbolts, 3093 

Thunderer ash, gives electric chocks, 2451 
Thursday, how It got Its name, 510, 4133 
nieiniug of name, 2671 
Thurso, town In Scotland, 180 
Thyme, how to grow thyme, 3071 
Tiber, river, n famous river of Ilaly, 101 
Tiberias, Christ! ms debated at, lis'J 
Tiberius Onsar, and picture, 524 
Tibet, whero it is, 1932 
its history, 3930 > 

picture 4, 3931, 3937, 3939, iitMO 
map, 3933 - ** 

Tdas, river, Ifa course, 29CO 
Tickling, vail laughter, 4 HI 
Ticks, Insects, 3104 , pictures .1297 
Tides, hi olden days, 397, 167ti 
nude by sun and n.0on, 1675 
{Reet on earth's movement, 11,78 
the aun Las tides, 1878 
the wonder ot time ami tide, 2279 
In tho i uril'.’s mist, 11,03 
wtierc the water ;m at low tide, 3181 
why there at* two tides a day , 1976 
what they l;w b'lund lecture, litl 
Taler, Henry, hiv piclarcj, 3325, 2 -.,7 
Tientsin, polled Peking, 4Q44 
Tlerra del Fii«c, It# latt-vs, Zttjs 
U I diieowry, i t- 1 
why so called 4400 1 picture, 449? 

Tifili, Capitol of Cccr„ls. 347), i712 
Tiger, siist kliid of ailinviir li 27* 


t ' - - t , , Tom. 

Tiger boetlo. with picture, 3261, 3201 ’ 

Tiger lily, 5271 , picture; 5279 ' 

Mger moth, picture, 3894 
Tiger woman, of the jungle, story ,"353 
Tiglath Pdeser I king of Assyrl i, 4977 
Tiglath Pdeser III , his relmi, 4978 
Tigris, river, In 2P.solHit.imia, 3873, 4971 
Tiiius, the Atlieuiau, 1301 ” . ‘ 

Tilly, General, 2528 - _ 1 
Tilsit, peace of, 2270 
Tillon, Theodore seo Poetry-Index* 
Timber seo Wood, 

Timber hitob, and picture, 8283 
Timbuktoo, centre of cap.iv an traffic, 4254 
Time, how it is reckoned, Odd - , 

how to tell time by the clock-J-loli 
the wonder of time and tide, 2279 - , 
wliat Greenwich time is, 3030, ‘ 
how to measure time, 3609 
how mon first told tho time, picture, 15 S3 
hpvv mon measured time by the sun, 
picture, 1539 

Timp3, The, newspaper, 3574 - 
Tnnochans, studied the heav era, 1056 
Tunon. censured Euclid, 4018 . 

Timothy, Sh, lua lovo ipr 3t Paul, 4912 
Timur, led the Tartars, 3878 
ruled hla empire from bamarkand, 3915 
last of the great Mongol rulers, 1912 
Tm, Iffi specific gravity, 3810 , 

Tm soldier, the steadfast, story, 130 
Tinder, used, for kindling fire, 079, 837 
Tinder-box, The, story, and picture?, 
4120, 4127 

Tiatycatta, artist, his hte, UTO ' 

Tip-cat, game, 368 - * 

Tippler pigeon, 2210 ' . 

Tiredness, ivliy we get tired, 431, 1861 
how it al/eeta dlgeaion, 3110 ' 
Tissapherne3, Persian general. 5070 ’ 
Tissot, James, ilia picturof, boll ithdefy ing 
the Israelites, 1478, Sutl and Dai Id -it 
tho cave, 1181 , Solomou’sdoeifiim, 107 ! ; 
Tisza, nver, waters Hung.try, 2800 
Tit • nee Titmouse 

Tit, tat. too, game,' 331 11 ■ ; 

Titcomb, W. H. J .-picture by, 987 
Titian, hi? life, 777 

pictures by. 781, 1690 . ' - ' . .. 

studied umier Bellini, 4100 - ' 

how ho treated Tintoretto 1470 - ’’ 

his work ns a painter, 4387 
pictures, 779, 4409 - 
Titicaca, Lake, In the Andes, 4 103 •' 

iron vv 111 not rust hi lbs w m rs, 4370 
height above sea lovel, 4376! 
picture, 4497 

Titicaca Indiana, picture,. 4 301 
Titmice,. birds, 2210, Pictures, 2217' 
Titus, with wham He blow Christiana’ 
refused to cat, 4752 , ’ 

Mtus, Arch of, monument, 5005, M08 
pieturc, 5012 

Titos Aurelias Antoninus, emperor mf 
llama, see Vntonlnus plus . 

Mtus Flavius Safcmtis Vcspaslanus, 1 1? 
reign, 627, 5UL>j 

built the Coliseum, 5263 , picture, 323 *, 
Tityuj, tortured, p.cture, 4956 
Tiw, saxou god of w 'r, 2570 - - 2 

Toad, Hfo-vtary. 1223, 1224, 2127 
pictures, 32, 1223 In colour, 3X85 1 

Toad-flax, plant, 4122; picture, Itfin 
Toid’sMeuth, rock, picture, 10a» 

Tobacco, liitrofluced into Ltig.auJ, 2010 
cifcct on the hoily, 3318 
laws ogaliwt children smoking, 3320 
plant, picture, 3313 

Toboggan, bow to mai.?, and j teture, 2341 ' 
tobegaacin g, rletiue, 25)9 
Toe, wb> we have me n-ifls, 49od ' 
not necessary fci wsUtus, 2110 
■ how the great has eixaitd fiiljvis 2o43 
Todec^hox to make, 2134 
Togo, Atlunral, U52 
Toilers of the tea. The, stray of t.i» 
fceok, nut plclerc. 4171 
Taiiet core*, f«w n* make JiiciaJ->ck 
toiiep oov,r, with f ir-nri i, 4773 


* ii* -tm’, 

ITodst ltd}, alt!, p*. i .livtt ti7h. i“53 

, . , ... jTsklo, csjlt-lofJrraa iijl 

Ssf h> Kike a staSid SVr, 1 M; wjuj T Abooih prson, EPutur-h, 1 1«w, 3 s 9 i 
1 -etvjes, 558, 5-5 . jlslldo, to 1 * 1 ) la 3pri9, 331», 3P14 

'Tobtoy, Count too, I'.'i 1 
iTt'ioes, ile-rhar, V’.tH-, 1344 
[Tom Brawn's Eshoo'dsys, ,v.'y of the 
{ too*. 4043 

So a Tcraab, slr.ty , x.4 p.rturr, 757 - 


svee.-r 1 . . 

why it ean see in tho i,r», 1 ty.i 
Its ,3V. s *ad Scoth, 20v7 
whit Hr Sung os ss hk-, 5297 
Ugtr with t-sth hie swucd «, Artur*. 27 

i-.v.-r, ;j.-eiv>, 2-1, 1(7; 
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Turtles 

Turtles, 20, £537 
Tuscany, region o£ Italy, 3012 
passed under the power of Austria, 3018 
Tuskegee, school for negroes, 2914- 
Twain, Mark, his life, 5002 
Tway-biade, plant, -picture, 4403 
Tweed, river, 185, 188 
Tweedledum and Tiveedledee, picture in 
colour, face 1030 

i Twelfth Might, the story of the play, 112 
Twelve-wired bird of paradise, 173* 
picture, 1712 

Twenty Thousand Leagues XIndat the Sea, : 

story of the book and picture, 4085 
Two Gentleman of Verona, The, story of 
the play, 411 

Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
poem, and. pictures m colour, 4208 
Two spotted cheihnus, picture In colour, 
face 2537 

Tying two people together, trick, and 
picture, 4570 

Tyler, Wat, leader of a rebelliou, 750 
Tympanum, what-if Is, 3860 
Tyndaie, Wm , his life, and picture, 14 
Tyndall, J , found why sky is blue, 421 
indented a vowel Hume, 4018 
his life, 5155 , portrait, 51J9 
Tyne, river, of England, J85, 100 
Type metal, what it is made of, 1870 
Tyr, Morse god, and picture, 4132 
-Tyrant, how meaning lias changed, 2089 
Tyre, city, 1589, 5124 
Tyrol, rose igainst the French, -000 
united w ith Austria, 2854 
its beautuul scenery, 2858 
Tyrolese, where tliev live, 714 
working tn tho fields, picture, 2850 
Tze-hsi, empress of China, plctuto, in 
colour, iaeo 4035 

V 

Ilia, famous for iron mines, 3752 
Uilizi Gallery, Florence, picture, 2784 
Uganda, tn Africa, 4200 , picture, 4250 
Ugly Duckling, story, and picture, 1092 
Uitlander, what it means, 1770 
. Ullswatcr, tho maid of, tale, 1104 
Ulna, hone of tlio forearm, 2027 
Ulnar nerve, the funny bone, 2037 
Ulplulas see Wulflla 
Ultra-violet, colour notes, 3238 
Ultramarine, colour used In painting, 1811 
Ulysses, how he went to the wars, 73 
his strange adventures, 540 
had the wooden horse built, 542 
dog that remembered him, story, 4221 
Umbrella, history of the word, 2778 
story or the umbrella, 3097 
how It Is made, with pictures, 3097 
how to mend in umbrella, 42(9 
Umbrella ant, is tho Sauba ant, 2044 
' Umbrella bird, with picture, 1730, 1747 
Umbrians, settled in Italv, 5259 
Una. aud tho ltcd Cross Knight, 009 
Uncle Bcmus, tales of see Brer Babbit 
Uncle Toni’s Cabin, a book about slavery, 
2024 5090 

etory of the book, 3159; plcturo, 3105 
Undine and Bertha, story, with picture, 
4005, 4000 

Unhappy king ot Persia, story, 128 
Unicorn-fish, has a remarkable spine, 2451 
Union dock, story of, S09, 1010, 1010, 2 333 
pictures in colour, face 1111, 1041 
Unitarian Church, what Itfs, 4849 
United Kingdom : see British Empire, 
British Isles, and oamra of countries 
United States of America, became indo- 
peuduit, 1003, 1111, 2022 
population Increases, 1009. 4007 
fluff, 1009, 1010, 2022; with picture la 
velour, Id 13 

- civil war, 1400. 2021, 4390 
birth uf a no w n itlon, 2015 
slavery 2018,2024 
war , villi I u jin.l. 2020 
Ilrst t>ris)d< ut. 2022 
war with lit also, 2022, 4353 
festivals 2021 

Unhid States of to day. 2003 
physical features 2001 
. miner il wealth, 2001 
m'.Veayi, iwav 
towns ami bid .Sirica, 2004 
famous j irks, 2003 
tail ,nlaf txnft’vumu, 2070 
ciUuatk.n 2072 

tab» and the Philippines annexed, 3381 


general index - 

United States of America, cotton pro- 
duced, 4812 
map, 2003 

desert soil made fertile, picture, 2071 
Unright, name of a treaty, 2528 - ‘ 

Unstable equilibrium, w hat it means, 3073 
Unter den Linden, street in Berlin, 2030 , 
picture, 2747 

Unterwalden, S\v(s3 canton, 2904 
Up to London, game, and picture, 5113 
Upernivik, town, picture, 1721 
Upright sea-lavender, vvliat it is like, 5185 : 
Upsaln, university town, 3000 
Ur, city of Mesopotamia, 497 4 
Ural Mountains, 3023, 3752, 3763 
Uranium, an element, 1303, 1410, 2019 
Uranns, planet, its distance from Bun, 210 
discovered by Sir William HersChel, 1004 
what Is known about if, 2420 
Urban the Good, converted Valerian, 993 
Urban IL. pope, with picture, 1586 
Urban VIIL, pope, 1050 
Urea, vvas made by a chemist 4120 
Uri, canton of Switzerland; 2904 
Un, Lake of, in Switzerland, 108S 
Uric acid, made in our bodies, 1709 
Ursa Maior ; see Great Bear 
Ursa Minor see Little Bear 
Ursula, St , legend, with pictures, 088, 
Uruguay, state of South America, 4502, 
45f2 

flag, picture In colour, 1644 
cattle industry, with picture, 4573, 4575 
Uruguay, river, Hows mto river Plate, 1572 
Uspallata Pass, tunnelled through, 4573 
Utrecht, town in Holland, 3450 
bishops of, in Netherlands, 3458 

V 

Vaal, river, m South Africa, 1769 
Vaccination, 2421, 4200 
Vacuum, what it is, 084, 945, 1002, 2230, 
3942 

Valdai Hdls, 111 Ruasi v, 3023 
Valdez, besieged Leyden, 3553 
Valencia, province of Spain, 3354, 3355 
Valerian, husband of St Cectln, 093 
Valerian, Homan emperor, 5000 
Valerius Publius, a itoman noble, 309 
Valotta, chief town of Malta, 1875 
Valette, defended Malta, 1875 ! 

Valhalla, land of Norse gads, 3417, 4133 I 
Valkyries, maidens who attended Woden 
4113 

Valladolid, has been renamed, 4388 
Valleys, 853, 3227 , plcturo, 480 
Valparaiso, town, 4573 , picture, 4577 
Value, compared with cost, 1570 
Valves, In veins, with picture, 1580, 1582 
Vandals conquered Ibertanl’emnsala,3354 
wars with Homans, 5208 
Van Dyck, Anthony ace Van Dyke 
Van Dyok, Dr sco Poetry Index 
Van Dyke, Anthony, painter, 730, 4587 
his portraits oi Charles 1 , 802, 1887, 1S91 
hia portrait ot Thomas Kijhgrew, 4501 
his portrait of a gentleman, 782 
portrait of the painter, 770 
Vandyke brown, colour, 1811 
Van Lake, the fairy maid of, story, 2302, 
4135 

Van Tromp, Martin, fought with Biakc, 
807, 1802, 3403 
Vancouver, was founded, 1248 
Vanilla caramels, how to make them, 351 _ 
Vanishing pillar trick, with picture, 1721 
Vapour, the same as ga3, 3‘lbO 
Vapourer moth, fcmalo never tiles 2993 
Vardhamana, what ha taught, 2990 
Varna, chief port of Bulgaria. 3222 
Varnishing wood, with- picture, 2250 
Vasco da Gama me Gains, 

Vase, from Arabian fcca, story, 608 
how a vase is made, picture, 4482 
Vashli, Queen with picture, 2547 
Vatican, residence or the popes, 778, 3020; 
ita building, 4940, 4950 
Kaphaei’s tre-cou, 4954 , picture, 4951 

Slstine ( ha pel SCO Sietiru Clupel 
VaudcU, were persecuted, 1302 
Vaughan, Henry . «eo J’oetry index 
Vecchlo Palace, with picture, 2781 
Vt? a, star, 2612 
pictures, 2011, 2813 

Vegetable ashes, tlntr value as mainrc 
4354 

Vegetable marrow, how to grow, 
ul/Jti 1 


, * " ' Vespasiaar 

Vegetables, contain manysaits, 2093 
wlnt to sow in March, 2070 
what to sow m April, 3071, 3176 > 

when to transplant grec bs, 3400 ( 
Vegetarians, what they ctf, 3210 
Vehicles, rule of the-road, -1290 
Veu, destroyed by the Homans, 400 
Veins, carry the blood to the heart, 1579 
pictures, 1580, 1581, 1630 
Velasquez, D , his work, 7t»0, 1587 , t 

born at Seville, 3384 ‘ , 

Ins picture, A Boy .and Ills Dos, 783 _ 
Ilia picture , Maids of Honour, 4391 , 

portrait, 770 

Vellum, a kind; of parchment, 3371 
Velocity, what it Is, 3072, 

Velvot crab, picture, 2582 
Vendomo Column, in I’ iris, 5095 , 

Venetm, province of Italy, 3012- 
Venetlans • see Venice 
Venezuela, republic -of South America, 
4500, 1573 • 

flag, picture, in colour, 1043 
Vom, vidi, viol, Caisar’s letter, 5200 
Venice, tier great power, 147 
built on wooden piles, ‘1988- 
her history, 3010 - 

a busy port, 3024' ’ 

besieged Constantinople, 31.>4 - 1 

seized Byzantine islands and ports, 31at 
possessed Greece, 3158, 3219 
how she became a city, 4459 „ - 

makers’of Vemco, 4459 
Bridge of Siglis, 4403 , ‘ picture, 4400 
Doge’s palace, 4400 , pictures, 4459, 4107 
Hlalto Bridge, 1402 , picture, 4405 
Lion of St Mark Column, 5005 , pictures, 
4459, 5008 - / 

St Mark’s sco St Mark's - „ 

Turner’s pictures, 777, 3017 
Grand Canal and Rial to, pictures, 4405 
Foseari and Fes iro palaces, pictures, 4407 
Ventilation, why it is necessary, 1788 
Ventricle, a clumber of the heart, loB- 
Venns. goddess, brought Galatea to life, 73 
got the golden apple from Pans, 78 
mother of .-Eneas, 544 1 
how she treated Psycho, 1992 
Venus, a planet, 230" ' ‘ 

how far it Is from the sun, 240 
transit of Venus, 1661 
was supposed to control love, 1040 
how the planet got Us name, 2234 
Been as a crescent, 2123 . 
w hat is know n about it, 2424 
why it is sometimes brighter, 2800 
Vonus of Mdo, statue, 1160 
picture, 4107 - 

Venus’s fly-trap,.wtth 010111103,3511,3734 
Venus’s looking-glass, with picture, 4421, 
4424 

Vera Cruz, founded by the Spaniards, 43S3 
taken bye tho United States, 4390 
Verbena, plant, 1488, !178 
Veroli.rcs, Madeleine do hovV she held the ' 
fort, with picture, 6171 
Vercmgetorex, condemned by Julius 
Ca'i.ir picture, 404 

Verdi, Giuseppe, musical composer, 3253 
Verity, Herbert, picture, IUS0 
Vermicelli, preparation of wheat, 2925 _ 
Vernal grass, wlUi picture, 1332 
Vernal squill, with picture, 5180, 5J84 
Verne, Jules, ills story , Hound the World 
in Eighty Days, 4805 
his story, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, 4085 
Verona, lord of. tomb, picture, 5005 
Veronese. Paul Cattari.grait painter, 4172- 
hls picture. The Feast in tho House ot 
Simon, 4471 V " 

Veronica, speedwell, with picture, 2042 
Verrocchio, Aanrca del. Uojieonl monu- 
ment, 4101, 41 05, 4404 
Ve-sadiez Palace, near Paris, 2200, 2207, 
2270 

Verse, different Jdn is of verse 195 
Vcriebrimboncs of f ho spine, 7J2, 24 47,2 1 40 
pictures, ~32, 2441 

Vertebrates, animals with bickLonm, 
732, 2137, 4217 
Vc-tigo, ilizzmciis, 2233 
Veiwwo, wlwie AiLan lived, 134 
Votjarian, Itoman emperor, ruled sell, 
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bow Heim VII resembled him, 2706 
built tho Coliseum, 32o8 
j picture, 527 


Water 

Water, all w 111 not mix with water, 1078, 
23U5 

wii> » ater puts out tiro 1773 
linkia Seeds sprout, 177S 
IU graphlo formula, 17Ub 
ctfect on alkalies, isuo 
where sprint; water cornea from, 1037 
why colours appear on water, 1903 
liow wonderful water Is, 2101 
what happens when it evaporates, 2235 
Ihe world t« tho waters, 2315 
found on Ijirs 2127 
cUmcd by oil, 2303, 5020 
wii> a ml plate gtHdrv If left alone, 2503 
how much water there is in tho tea, 2020 
re'lccts things from a distance 3034 
expands as It so It cooler, 3030 
crichha wlun a red hot poU'r is put 
in it, 1093 

la a ol floating things, 3090 
water disappearing from the earth, 3131 
found In other Worlds, 9381 
boiling water can be made hotter, 3380 
why ladling water feels told, 3880 
Mint to do if one falls Into water, 3399 
where the oceans came from, 3129 
time to heat, 3 130 

what the unit of mass is bared upon, 8571 
how ait.cted by frost, 3691, 4337, 4540 
why It h is no taste, 1605 
why It gurale3 when it comes out of a 
bottle, 3750 

IM surface la curved, 3760 
air dissolves in water, 3752 
* breathing muRr water, 370 1 
as standard of measurement, 3814 
sptelhc gravity, 1313 
small (flings Hunt towards large, 3855 
cm bo coinprt --a-d a little, 30 is 
docs not f ill out of a revolving pall, J07 1 
hr, t to larrv It, 1012 
with and with nit Unit, 1018 
why hot water cleans thing-/, 12.10 
s'opa radiant heat, 1,20 
how it Is heated by bn e, 1835 
great atort of lied, 4175 
It a l VI, npiw lilc brat, 4473 
why 1; si rib when heated 13 16 
rtii'dtm w Ucrputvr titan •u.as.n vnt, *517 
pvton of trecrfng not nuuw n 4235 
ditto,*, id forms la the .dr, l n u7 
Js a n ol lie U*p Hi, 5020 
, why it wd| nit burn, 3022 
how- to dnn ! ; t’U-i of water covered 
-M tut, inch, alia 
ftp fellies vice 4, 52.31 

ri.vesM sr j 


' • GENERAL INDEX 

Watcrlaw, Sic Ernest, Ills picture, 9 he 
Lanes of Ireland, 189 
Waterproof , see if ichtntosh 
Wwtling Street, old Roman road, 514 
Watson, Sir William, improved the 
I ej den jar, 2116, 1314; portrait, 211' 
Watt, James, invented, a steam-enguu. 
5S8, 081 

built an cnglno for Robert Fulton, 2108 
nude engines for tho steamboats, 2172 
watching a kettle steam, picture. 589 
Watteau, Antoine, work as painter, 4587 
Ills picture, The Embarkation for tho 
Isle of Gythera, 4591 
Watts, George Frederick, hi3 piUures 
The Dove that returned not again, too 
For ho had great possessions, 3906 
Sir Galahad, nil 

Watts, Isaac, life, 1090 ; portrait, 1999 
IHienia ‘ sco Poetry Index 
Waugh, Edwin see Poetry Index 
Wave, how a wave Is caused, 1950 
why waves break on each side of 
channel at ihe same time, 1056- 
soventh wave is not bigger, 2233 
why oil ulms them, 2503 
instances of vibration, 3409 
why vv av cs curl over and break, 3979 
bow a wave moves, 4737 
wliat are the wild waves saying 1 
picture, 1412 

how waves radiate, picture, 3381 
Waved umber moth caterpillar, picture, 
3111 

Waverlc7, first of llaverlcy Novels, 1401 
story of the novel, 1 404 , 

Wavcrley Novels, story of them, 1491 

loot ajvu Noun <a i.wu 

Wax vesia. General Waxvestas .and' his 
familv , how to make, and picture, 328 
how it is made, and picture-), 2401 
Wanting, bird, picture, 1736 , 

Wuxworks, livhig waxworks athome,5290 
Wayfaring-tree, its How era, 1715 
Wealth, real wealth Ol a nation, 395 
how Its meaning lias changed, 23t>9 
Hi skin on wealth, 52s6 
Weasel, nud pit tore, 2»0, 285 
Weastl-snoul, yel'ow dead nettle, 4706 
Weather, how to study it, 1 151 
•vltat nur wea'lier is due to, 1800 
how to foretell the weatlur, 2501 
Mtcntiflo name, 2504 
cllectof earth's d. stance from sun, 8210 
come tl tys hotter titan other*, 3639 
decided b, atmospheric prex-urc, J9J6 
Weather-glass, how to make one, 4 131 


Sun drvwla 2 up water from *ca, ISO i Weather-vane, bow to make one, and 
1 tVv tr )ttvt<r> uttc the *artb, 171 picture, 1 lei 

b >w Ute «,-tuv creep ti.er the eartii, lsl (Weatherly F E . sc<y Poetry Index 
how w a toe ; . otade t.p, 1911 j Wcatcr-birtbht-ru ,o»dplU’ir-\ 1737,1743 

‘ (to* watir t'-at is s-vny where. 1171 (Weavers. ccUIe.i In England, 750 ' . 

Wood's: tf ,S Ipflbt, vv„ter, 14 t2 j weaver ated the doll), i-uuto, niut 

,*t! with a mint enter, ttl«l [iUtite, 22o0, 2359 

le* u dir cot t.e ley us 2UU Webb, Captain, swam the Chatee i I, 4321 

ft* put w t-r under the udetvacope 2121 1 Weber, Cart von,eotttt>,-eer, 3332 
Water of Idr.s'ety.attJ pit ‘nre4 1173 ‘Wetvtcr, John, poet, .3,0 

] pudere, 4 !eh>, 49ai t Webster, Ttioimu, his ptcinre, Tb- ) Utnes 
W*isr Itn& u. stofy cf the bo,.*, Xad, hcleexil, 117 ; — ... ... .. 

’ol * Jell ! Wedding-riser, their url-Iel, 1 »*d I ttehUfo New ooutn vvatfe, ,« 

W* rf-hiehec, j 5*t i*-« 2122, 5264 -’iVeJrwecJ, losbeh, tils teie, 4178 {Wheat and lit* tares, port* '! '1. 

3V « ev foot, cad . I- r jj>. 10M 4751 IWednes'-ury, d-«|v Hum t-fn-aom Slot (Wheat grawo. pb lure, 1 HJ 

' Wtdties6«>,lav(ite u u!3na(5.',itO,Ul3!Wl»atc.ar.bl/ 1. ‘-'>>5; pA'lefc.’h 


' , ,WIl6y 

Wellington {pictures}, portrait 435a 
and Rlucher after Waterloo, 4361 
surveying held of Waterloo, 4S63 
tcunb in St P mi’s, picture. 5013 
Weils, Henry, bis picture, \ tetutta being 
told that she was queen, loll , 

Welsh mountain sheen, a flue breed, 373 
Welsh poppy, wlut it is like, 4R36^ , - 

Wonceslas good • King Wcncesiis wont 
forth, picture, at8 
Wener, Lako, in Sweden; leOO * 
Wentworth, onu of the men who. hot 
crossed the Blue mountain* 295 " 
Wentworth; Thomas • sere Stratford '. 
Wesley, Charles, wroto hymns. 1011 , 1995 
poonts tee Poetry Index, pi.rtratr, lfl''9 
Wesley, John, wrote hymns, 3 011 
founded t)te Jlothodltt Church, 1998 
ids life, 3693 , pictures, 1999, 3696 * 

Wessex, former kingdom, 510 - 

wbest maid in Wessex, story, 2 102,’ 1097 
West, Benjamin, picture of Rqjulu.q21.i3 
a punter of portraits, 2463 
West, Charles, tried to lay a cable, 2174 
West Indian herring, 2540 
West Indian land crab, and picture, 2.-3! 
West Indies, their name, 10, 38 - „ „ 
mistaken for India by Columbus, 1»<7 
story of the islands,' 1873 
West Indian people picture, 1874 , , 
West, river : see Si Using 
Western Australia. 1362 , plume*, 1361 
Western Churoh, foundivtum, 3130 
Western Ghats, mountains, 1346 
Westland, New Zealand provinee, 1 J ->> 
Westminster, horses for nothlrg if. 
story, and picture, 1636/ ■ ' 

story of Big Ben • me Ijttrlfeu ; 

Westminster Abbey.ita build-ng, 510, 37«, 
1157 - . 

contains the cltapel of Henry VI l , 11 j 6 
t ilea of, 1635 • piefnres, 1156, 1165 2 

Westmorland, what Die n *nte meat!*, 3 103 . 
Weslpballa, peaco of, 2523, 26 M 
Westward Hoi story of the book, ->»5l 
Westwood, Xhotoas : See Poetry* Jmitu 
Wetter, Lake, In Sweden, 3690 , • 

Wexlord, taken Ia Cromwell,, lb**'* • 

Whale, Ute-story ,and v ariotta kind 1 *, U.*l> - 
Ui3S 

lives a long time, 2327, 

(detures, 32, 1033 ' 

Whalo-hoaded stork; Its beak, 1 '>50 
While tone, where Je roue.* from. Ibex 
What is it P game 2160,2570 . -- 

What u its name i jpnue, 2772, 2674 
What Is wrong » lurne, 52 >2 
What is vrroeig in these pictures ? 1/16 
Wheat, calciusts (be salt, oo., 
imi>oriul vt] cut, lift 
lion wheat nnnts, with picture*, JI t'i 
iv a »ra'*, 1 Hi 

gro a n with the >!d of v ellr,att X 1 798, si i t 

yields the be't tood, 2o7d ' > 

inipetleilvcc is a foe-l, .a c.d pteiur* 21 e- < 
lULrco-c hi pt'ee, hied . 

/heave), pivfunu. Hid. /'-■* 
vihero wfnatcums) from, fh-t if.'*. ti»a 


lurvot In the vvhMUl '</, ptc,( t rr, Wf* 
houth IVaPf, ,d 4t/r*s, 1 1 ,7 


W v tr-drspaojk oi-l j i.-tor', l >65 
Wsisj-kOxi till O'JO 
Wsif-ksn. 1951 -{It jr~» 1714, $029 
IV s-sf-HUss, atoi jl.iure, e ,r<* P'2 
-, i t / 4 j7u 

Wa ac-re.l*. wit- j- el t,,.., p U 

Wat*r-p ,tv* s 3 " - 1 k' *, .--31 

IVamr-p Aietun, -r J 4,rt 4, * - , e j 4 
Fv e)-u 73)4.4 ‘,~t r, •- A 

Wa>*r-t«i’nf, 22-*, by vu.*-. , r. Tea 

V* a* i , St *, 7*, 

- *2r i t— ,' * * 2 V * S, ,,e>-s,i^,4y,lttl 
UiaSiS a U If, a*.v* it ia , ft 2 
Wv’»J-ip--sr, rtvu i l-**,-) * ’ ’ ' * 
V- a'-as',;.. *1. H, r ,t -a .* 1 3 1 .* t 
5* % t f , ;ral*» "5 *4 ' 0 , 1 " o~4* 
‘W4>r-tsjw, ,u-i't -jt r > ./ /.a,*". 
Ilf, $ r i g v , * 

V»A y),4tt4, ha 'I < - t->- a* '17 
. 9Ta.''rr.');ria, v > a - 't 8**7. 4P if 
* p ,e cs Tev.-rf 4a2? 

Uir*5,;ys. b os -j ,-j,u l if 

s'r*c car-’ - 7 '-* -3 ! 

W/rirt .K- ,t ,5 a as '.-.sc ,5V s -v , P 
Za o- 4- - *’ a *3. 1 r,X-7 v , pi -4, v*c 

**V * * *** » 


( *l>i* tl,if wotil iii.'i i,, 2 o 79 
j Weeds, bow to treat tiam. U7, v y 


(W«k, wt at it l«, 120 
| Vi'-tjU, ( I'sct of e .:cl/< rid, SC? , - 
t dcje’i la ;.;t t,r-vi’y. >371 
! <„ ,t of Jt-,*r.ef, at. 5761 
j r. If --r r; i i tin r- '*• - ch a * cut > 

* '< 4 * SI -! « 81 * 1,4 < ‘ t‘A» -, 4 , 7.-13 
' »« 1,1 I cf Jen Su, 1 xi*,/ *317 


VfbcJt'stana, Sir C barlcf, fit* w„ik l , >/ i i 

( urat'iy, mo , .Muri-v tiu, Ut5 
, Wheel, Why ,/ r> u/,‘l ai I 535 
,34 j b.4 V3.K--dUl.it ft ft 

I I; ,'/- «ci \S wt, i >re bat't, 2-ul 
I > ( f r t nt ud on, jmH i> 

■"rJl rny ~„-aan,t -e the vp.-t-i »boo It 
I ti./r-a ' ■** 
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Wool 

Wool, trade encouraged by Black Prince, 
75Q 

grown for Flemish looms, 3133 
liow to crochet almvl, and pictures, 5107 
preparing wool in Australia, picture, 1.359 
Wool ball, how to make, with pictures, 
073 

Wool dolls, liow to inaha them, with 
picture, ill 

Wool mat, how to make, with picture, 2(81 
Woollen goods, whero they are made, 293, 
203 

Woolly bear caterpdlars, picture, 2983 
Woolpit, tho pita of Wool pit, legend, 308 
Woolwich, makes guns, 295 
Worcester, makes china, 295 
battle of, 895, 1892 
how tho name Is derived, 3103 
Word-making, a game, 230 
Wordo, W do, ty pe Improvements, 3574 
Words, neiv words made, 1200 
we think chiefly In words, 1397 
how many words wo use, 2130 
tho number in English language, 2330 
made up from names, 2070 
that tell stories, 2773 
different words for same thing, 3239 

SKa JCCSQ ItCADIMl 

Wordsworth, William, wrote of Alban, 19 1 
why ho was great, 957 
what ho said of Nature, 3240 
his life, 3903; portrait, 3907 
lived at Itj dal Mount, 1339 
quotation from poem, 5257 
poems . see Poetry Indo\ 

Work, of our island home, 183 
Work-basket, what to do with a girl’s 
work-basket, 327, 451, 903, 793, 800 
Workbox, bow to make a girl's workboy 
with picture, 222 
Workers, of our laud, 291 
at tho mills, picture, 2b3 
tho daily army oi workers all over our 
land, picture lu colour, face 297 
Workshops, pictures of, 59, 200, 1923 
World, what tt is, 5 
beforo Columbus, 0 
what Columbus found, 7 
men who made (he world known, 3J 
first voyage round, 4u 
the size of it, 920 
whv the worlds are round, 11 11 
could not sustain all thing.-, born, 2078 
Is not yet ill discovered, 2j3l 
its history la always being made, ‘2883 
how tho land and water are placed, 
_ 3005 

la becoming drier, till 
number of worlds, 4114 
incrtmjo of population, -4007 
world on a table, story, 5209 

riecraru, of uotco 
the procession of tho worlds, 
the Old World, 0 
how the world's story wa3 first told 23 
map allowing si to of our country , 00 
tho great worlds that travel through 
space, face 233 

finding the other side of tho world, 113 
us irn taara 

Worms, how they rout a lutmela, 32 
brejtho und< rgrouiul, Oiu 
why the/ still live when ci.tln two, 2415 
make soil fertile, ,1255; picturi, 3257 
Worms, Wet of, 6227 
"Wormwood. Its Lunlly, 111 2 
Wotton, Sir Henry . see Poetry Index 
Woundwort, w hat it U like, 1 122 
WrasJ.a fish, l til 
Wrath, Cape, north of ScatlmJ, 39 
Wreck picture, 2279 
Wish, how tho wrens live together, 2u90 
1 on-- long It Uv-i, 232-v 
King \lr> u, fcgcntJ 2371 
Jenny Wren- see Jc nuv Wren 
i eg ouid r,»t i kturcs, 17 H 
Wt*o, Sir Cimsiophtt, I> lilt part cd 
WcrTi tfwlrt Abb, j . If' 


- > , GENERAL, INDEX’ 

Writers, famous writers of 19th century, 
2307 

some great English writers, 4075 
how they think, 1944 
'famous American writers. 508 1 
great writers Of other lands, 5217 
Writing, on clay, 23, 3893 
how men destroyed all the writings 1 
long ago, 31 

Tom and Nora and tho pothooks, 207 
how to write In cipher, S24, 3515 
Tom and Nora make more letters, 337 
five new letters, 437 
letters with loops above the line, 551 
letters abov o and below tho lino, 048 
letters below the line, 709 
learning to irate little words, 854 
Tom and Nora write their names, 907 
learning to write capital lotters, 1064 
five now capital lotters, 1174 
capital I, J, C, E, and G, 1200 
capital M, N, S, 1, and D, 1402 
Tom and Nora write figures, 1490 
Tom nud Nora write with ink, 1019 
a new wiy of writing figures, 1710 
Tom and Nora use smaller crutches, 1800 
Tom and Nora write their letters, 1032 
how we must not write, 2045 
how men learned to vvntc, 3371 
man did not always write, 3978 
how prehistoric men wrote, picture, 3372 

sea acso lUEuuocvnuca 

Writing board, 1 how to make It, with 
picture, 2703 

Wrought iron bridges, 1S25 
Wryneck, bird, picture, 3894 
Wulflln, converted the Goths, 5232 
Wupper Valley railway, picture, 4003 
Wurtemborg, agricultural country, 2754 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, led a rebellion, 1251 
Wychfle, John, preached about Jesus, 14 
translation of tlio Bible, 750 
llefortnntlon leader, 5234 , picture, 12 
Wycombe, makes furniture, 205 
Wyss, Johann Rudolf, his story, Tlio 
hwlss Family Robinson, 1915 


X-rays, duo to radium, 1393 
what they are, 5175 
Xavier, Francis, wrote hymns,' 1995 
his conversion, 3990 
went to Jap ui, 4150 , portrait, 3081 
Xonon, dement In argon, 1393 
Xenophon, how ho led tho Greeks from 
Cuiuvu, a004, 0070 
Xcros, port in Spain, 2070 
Xerophytcs, class of planks, 5031 
Xerxes I., king of Persia, his reign, 5002 
deieated by Greeks, 5129 
crossing tho Hellespont, picture, 5Q56 


Yak. lives In Tibet, with picture, 139 
Yakuts, Siberian race, and pictures, 3751 
Yang-tse-kiang, treat river of China, 4039' 
Yard. length, 3970 
Yards, of ships, and picture, 3913 
Yarkand where It is, 3934 
Yarmouth, fishing town, 100 
Yarn Sco Hemp 

Yarrow, flower and picture. 4516 
Yawl, -flip, ami | teture, 301% 3914 
Yawning, why »c y» m, 840 
why It Li loft ctious, 3803 
Yeauios. W. i' , It. A . Ida picture, When 
did you last see your father ? 1800 
his picture of the Befuruuitlon, 12 
hie picture. Queen Elizabeth receiving 
tlm French Ambxv.ulor, 799 
Year, demises Of the. 5 
whit a year is, 120 
for a jtarat. 1 a JjV, hg-nd. '648 
Yeast, tarns augir Into alcohol, 839 
how it acts In dcutfii, llu, J2U , 
what yta.fi Is, 4872 

ikeJtow, whv tidngv go yellow with a*e. 


Zwingti 

Yellow hammer, 2055 , picture, 2057 
Yellow horned poppy see Horned poppy 
Yellow loosestrife, 4970 , picture, 4907 
Yellow maillot, picture, 4915 
Yellow mountain saxifrage, picture. 4838 
Yellow oat grass, picture, 1335 
Yellow oohro, colour, in painting, 1811 - 
Yellow ox-eye, 4421 - 

Yellow pansy, 4839; picture; 4835 > 
Yellow pea. 4292 ’ • 

Yellow rattle, Uve3 on other plants, 3830 
Yellow rivet • sec Hwang-ho r 

Yellow Sea, whero It Is, 4147 ■„ 

Yellow walet-Uly, picture, 1900 
Yellow wort, 4713 , picture, 1715 
Yellowstone- National Park, in Rocky 
Mountalus, 1214, 2003, picture, 474 - 
Yenisei, river, its length, 3752 - 
Yeovil, gloves mado at, 2b5 
Yew-tree, 4703 , pictures, 3453 
Yczo, northern Island of Japan, 4143 
Yoke, a ship’s rudderyoke, 4594 
Yokohama, opened to foreign trade,' 
4150 

port of Toklo, 4154, picture, 414 1 
Yonge, Charlotte M., her life, 2599 , 

portrait, 2593 , - 1 , ' 

Yoritomo, first shogun of Japan, 4149 
tomb at Yokohama, 4154 
York, a Roman city, 352 
crock of gold, legend, 1083 - 
derivation of name, 3 103 " 

York, house of. struggle for the crown 
of England, 754 - 

Yorkshire, famous for w ool, 292 
coal-inlmng, 294 , , 

Yosomito Valloy, what it ie like, ~ ' L| 3 
picture, 088 

You mustn’t laugh, gamo, 231 
Young, Dr. Thomas, wrote on entrgy, 
3552 -i 

what he thought of the ey c, 1509 
discovery about light waves, d)4» 

Young Italy Society, 4814 
Young Turks, party of reformers, 3—9 
Youth, land of, story, and pictures, 
2003 

Ylurbido, Augustin do, rebelled against 
the Spaniards, 4388 
Yucatan, peninsula of Mexico, 4331 
colonies founded by Spain, 4383 
Yukon, chief river of Alaskl, 20i0 


Zacatecas, city of Mexico, picture, i391 
Zacchrous, and Tuns, 3901 
Zania, battlo of, 5204 • 

Zambesi, river, its great bridge, 1829 , - 
enters the Indian Ocean, 425 1 - , 
pictures, 1770, 2918 
bridge at Victoria Fulls, picture, 4839 
Zanzibar, where Livingstone's body was 
caiTled, 145, 1373 
celebrated for Ita cloves, 4202 
flig; picture In colour, 1014.' 

Zebra, Its fondly. 132, plctiin-i 32,132 
Zebra solo, picture lu colour, fave 2537 
Zeeland, united with Holland, 4462 
Zend-Avesta, Bible of tho Persians, 5096 
Zeppelin, Count, Ids airship, picture, 
2000 

Zero wliat absolute zero is, 4010 - “ 

Zeus, god of tluuidcr, 5124 1 
statue at Olympia, 6123 
Zeuxis, Greek iMUilcr, 40S0 - 
Ziczae, Urd, 1 222 , picturi, 1229 
Zinc, dug from the ground, 170 
Zinc chloride, how it- iv tuiuud 1067 , 

Z3aca, Jobs, led the Hussites, 0234 
Zodiac, tts coust.ilafionn, •.'-■15 
Zoo, how to make, with pielar, *, 419 
rxbbitind fig, for zou, with pictures, 6',? 
(urn doar-cockfarzoo, with picturi s Tof 
dog for our toy zoo, and picture, lur.i 
IujW for oar toy for, and i kturo, 1 90s 
Zoo-guru, game, and {delates 21 IT 


.. . ... Zoroaster, what !» known fit him.' 3'X'O 

fww Sr b dll Pt, Pint’s CalLi-dm, Help loci portrait, 233 a > 

the clutch spires of VI tea, picture, JIM Yellow balsam, wh it It Is like, 4939 Zoroastrianism, what It leaches, PVi'l 
Wmiirn, huw in u.vkd wnoil.rs from i Yellow boating, of, picture, 171 1 mlgion of Mwiu> vru! F-.r larm id}* 
\.ufnf-r~g« 7 oi i Yellow deai.*ue*ile. 1703 , with picture, Zulus. South ILlcm pwipt ■, 17thS 

Wruhl, Mwxrd h.’r-cd to g»w us| 47i’3 Zurich, tts interesting hit <r», ;fi Cff 

Mercator* pro. ’.ti-m, 1751 ;Yedow Dwarf, stcry, aid tirtga', HWd iUiudustrtis, 2fi* i i'H ,re, 2Jtyv 

Wright. GuU* and Wilbur, ihat t! ->r,Y«i!sw lavsr. Surer it ru an mend. 3146 Zurich, like. In 8-ii'zi.lind, 2 jiM 
xcrjrrin-’t :;c- 1 kc, *iih picture, id -2; Ye'low flag, Soarjy J032, 5272 Zafpbea. bailie c,f, 433 

WriskUt. tt* cv ,«5 I f, 2 j>i! 5023 Zuydcr Zae, !l» hirnuun, 34',il, 1 1>3 

Wr.lt, US l’. U 5-zru-d, 2545 YxUbw feates*. 4193 , {fit ire, 4012 >Z;<isjU, Hutdrskh, tedvniwr, „jwJ, 42 * 

. sifio ’ 


Wool 

J 

Wool, trades encouraged by Black Prince, 
750 

grown for Flemish looms 3458 
how to croclict shawl, and pictures, 5107 
preparing woollnAustraha, picture, 1339 
Wool ball, how to make, with pictures, 
073 

Wool dolls, how to make them, with 
picture, 114 

Wool mat, how to make, with picture, 2481 
Woollen goods, whero they arc made, 262, 
2G3 

Woolly bear caterpdlar3, picture, 2983 
Woolplt, the pita of Vfoolpit, legend, 308 
Woolwich, makes gups, 285 
Worcester, makes china, 285 
battle of, 895, 1892 
how the name is derived, 3403 
Word-making, a game, 230 
Wordo, W do, type improvements, 3574 
Words, new words made, 1289 
we think chiefly In words, 1307 
how many words we use, 2.1 10 
tile number In English language, 2330 
made up from names, 2670 
that tell stories, 2773 
different words for samo thing, 3239 

n ks also y.r.jUiiN'a 

Wordsworth, WlUiam, wrote of Alban, 194 
Why ho was great, 057 
what he said of Nature, 3210 
his Ufc,390S, portrait', 3907 
lived at Eydal Mount, 433d 
quotation from poem, 5257 
poems see Poetry Index 
Work, of our island home, 183 
Work-basket, what to do with a girl’s 
work-baskot, 327, 451, 803, 703, 809 
Workbox, how to make a girl’s workbox, 
with picture, 222 
Workers, of our land, 201 
at the mills, picture, 203 
the daily army of workers all over our 
land, picture til colour, face 207 
Workshops, pictures of, 50, 200, 1823 
World, what tt Is, 5 
before Columbus, 0 
what Columbus found, 7 
men who nudo the world known, 33 
first voyage round, 40 
the size of it, 020 
- _ why the worlds are round, 1131 

could uot sustain all things born, 2078 
1 Is not jet all discovered, 2131 

Its history Is always being made, 2888 
how the land and water are placed, 
3000 

Is becoming drier, 3131 

number or worlds, 4114 

Increase of population, 4907 

world on a table, storj, 5200 I 

Plenums or would 

the pruccasion of the worlds,, 4 
the Old World, 0 

bow tlio world’s story was first told, 23 j 
map showing size ot our country, CO 
the great worlds that travel through 
apace, face 233 j 

finding the other sldo of the torld, 1 J52i 

CM ALSO tAaTU 

, Worms, heir they make tunucls, 32 
breathe underground, HO 
why they atill live when cut la two, 2410 
make soil fertile, 3235, picture, 3257 
’ Worms, Diot of, 62.37 
Wormwood, its family, 4112 ' 

Wotton, Sir Henry seo Poetry* Index 
Woundwort, what it Is like, 1422 
• ,Wrasa, a iloh, 4411 

Wrath, Cape, north of Scotland, 00 
Wreck, picture, 2270 
Wron, how the wrens live together, 2000 
how long It lives, 2328 
, King Wren, legend, 2371 

Jenny Wren see Jenny Wren 
, egg and nest, pictures, 1744 
. ' Wren, Sir Christopher, built part of 
Westminster Abbey, 1137 
how ho built at Paul’s Cathedral. 1100 
tile church spires of Wren, picture, 1103 
Wtssdm, how to make wrestlers from 
Uothes pi a, 702 

Wright, Edward, helped to give us 
Mercator’s projection. 1731 
Wright, Orrilie and Wilbur, what their 
Rerun lam's are like, with picture, 2092 
Wrinkles, the ca'i-s of, 2»s4 
Wrirt, how it is formed, 2645 


GENERAL* INDEX' 

Writers, famous writers of 19th century, 
2307 

some great English writers, 1075 
how they think, 4944 
famous America n writers, 5083 
great writers of other lands, 6217 
Writing, on clay, 23, 3803 
how men destroyed, all tlio writings 
long ago, 34 

lorn and Horn and tlio pothooks, 207 
how to write tn cipher, 324, 3515 
Tom and Mora make moro letters, 337 
five new letters, 437 
letters with loops above the line, 551 
letters above nud below tho line, 048 
letters below the line, 709 
learning to write little words, 851 
Tom and Mora write their names, 907 
learning to write capital letters, 1081 
five new capital letters, 1174 
capital I, J, C, E, and G, 1290 
capital M, S, S, L, and D, 1 402 
Tom and Nora write figures, 1400 
Tom and Nora write with ink, 1619 
a new wav of writing figures, 1710 
Tom and Nora use smaller crutches, 1800 
Tom and Nora write their letters, 1932 
how we must not write, 2045 
how men learned to write, 3371 
man did not always write, 3978 
how prelilstonc men wrote, picture, 3372 

see also niEaoocvrmcs 

Writing hoard,' liovv to make It, with 
picture, 2703 

Wrought iron bridges, 1825 
Wryneck, bird, picture, 3894 
Wtdflla, converted the Gottis, 6232 
Wupper Valley railway, picture, 4903 
Wurtemberg, agricultural country, 2754 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, led a rebellion, 1251 
Wychffc, John, preached about Jc3us, 14 
translation of the Bible, 750 
Boformatlon leader, 5234 , picture, 12 
Wycombe, makes furniture, 205 
Wyss, Johann Endolf, his story. The 
Swiss Family Hobinson, 1915 


X-rays, duo to radium, 1393 
what they are, 5175 
Xavier, Francis, wrote hymns, 1995 
bis conversion, 3990 
went to J vpin, 4150 , -portrait, 3981 
Xenon, element In argon, 1393 
Xenophon, how lie led tho Greeks from 
Cuuaxn, 5004, 5070 
Xeres, port In Spain, 2070 
Xcropbytes, class of plants, 5031 
Xerxes I , king of Persia his reign, 5062 
defeated by Greeks, 5129 
crossing tho Hellespont, picture, 5050 


Yak, lives iu Tibet, with picture, 139 
Yakuts, Siberian race, and pictures, 3751 
Yang-tse-kiaug, great river of China, 4030 
Yard, length, 3070 
Yards, of ships, and picture, 3913 
Yarkand, where It Is, 3934 
Yarmouth, fishing town, 190 
Yarn * see Hemp , . - 

Yarrow, flower, and picture 4010 
Yawl, ship, and picture, 3913, 3914 - 
Yawning, why wo yawn, 810 
why it la Infectious, 3S03 
Ycames, W F , E A., his picture, When 
did v on last sec your lather ? 4800 
his picture of the Jteformatlon, 12 
lus picture, Queen Elizabeth receiving 
tlio I reach Ambae-idor, 708 
Year, cliaaacs ot the, 5 . 

vvtiat a year Is, 120 
for a year apd a day , legend, 3840 
Yeast, turns sugar Into alcohol, 830 
how* It acts In dough, 1113, 3211 
what yeast Is, 1872 

Yellow, why tilings go yellow with age, 
3305 

Yellow balsam, what it is like, 4839 
Yellow bunting egg of, picture, 174 4 
Yellow dead-nettle, 4708, with picture, 
4700 

Yellow Dwarf, atory, and picture, 1050 
Yellow fever, now It was conquered, 3140 
Yellow flag, flower, 5032, 5272 
plrture, 5033 

Yellow fleaban®, 4193 , picture, 4012 I 

5360 


• . ‘ , Zwingli 

Yellow hammer, 2055', picture, 2057 
Yellow homed poppy see Homed poppy 
Yellow loosestrife, 4970 , picture, 4067 - 
Yellow znelilot, picture, 1015 - , . 

Yellow mountain saxifrage, picture, 4838- 
Yellow oat grass, picture, 1335 
Yellow ochre, colour, in painting, 1811 
Yellow ox-eye, 4421 , 

Yellow pansy, 4839 , picture, 1835 - * 
Yellow pea, 4292 

Yellow rattle, lives on other plants, 3830 
Yellow nvor . see Hwunjj-ho 
Yellow Sea, where it is, 4117 
Yellow water-lily, picture, 4900 
Yellow wort," 4713, picture, 4715 > 

Yellowstone National Park, , In Kooky 
Mountains, 1244, 2008 , picture, 474’ 
Yenisei, river, its length, 3752 - 

Yeovil, glov es made at, 205 
Yew-tree, 4708 , pictures, 3433 
Ye20, northern Island of Japan, 4143 
Yoke, a ship’s rudder-yoke, 4504 
Yokohama, opened to foreign trade, 
4150 

port of Toklo, 1151, picture, 4147 
Yonge, Charlotte M., her life, 2599 
portrait, 2593 ' ' 

Yontomo, first shogun of Japan, 4149 
tomb at .Yokohama, 4164 
York, a Homan city, 362 ' 

crock ot gold, legend, 1983 
derivation of name, 3403 
York, house of, struggle for tho crown 
of England, 754 
Yorkshire, famous for wool, 202, 
coal milling, 264 - 

Yosomite Valley, what it is like, 2908 
picture, 088 

You mustn’t laugh, game, 231 - ' 

Young, Dr Thomas, wrote on energy, 
3552 ” 

what he thought of the eye, 4509 1 - 

discovery about'Jiglit waves, 504- 
Young Italy Society, 1844 > 

Young Turks, party of reformers, 3220 
Youth, land of, story, and picture’s, - 
2093 

Yturbiflo, Augustin de, rebelled ogamst 
the Spaniards, 4388 . 

Yucatan, peninsula of Mexico, 4381 - 
colonies founded by Spain, 43SJ 
Ynkon, chief river of Alaska, 2070 


Zacatecas, city of Mexico, picture,, 4391 . 
Zacchmus, and Jesus, 3901 

Zama, battle of, 5204 

Zambesi, river. Its great bridge, 18-0 
enters the Indian Ocean, 4264 
pictures, 1770, 2018 
brldgo at Victoria Falls, picture, 1830 
Zanzibar, where Livingstone's body was 
carried, 145, 1373 
celebrated for its cloves, 4202 
flag, plcturo in colour, 104 4 - 

Zebra, Us family, 132, pictures, 32, 132 
Zebra sole, picture In colour, face 2a37 
Zeeland, united with Holland, 3402 
Zend-Avesta, Bible of the Persians, 5086 
Zeppelin, Count, his airsjiip, picture,, 
2090 _ 

Zero, what absolute zero is, 4049 , ' 

Zeus, god of thunder, 5120 
statue at Olympia, 5128 
Zeuxis, Greek painter, 4585 , , 

Ziezao bird, 1222 , picture, 1229 - 

Zmc, dug from tho ground, 170 
Zinc chloride, how It Is formrd, 1007 
Zisca, John, iod the Hussites, 5234 
Zodiac, Us constellations, 2015 
Zoo. how to make, with pictures, 4 40 
rabbit and pig for zoo, with pictures, 057 
bam-doorcockforzoo.wUhpIctures 701 
dog for our toy zoo, and plot ore, '1079 
hone for our toy zoo, and picture, 1008 
Zoo- guess, game, and pictures, 2153 
Zoroaster, wbat is known of lum, 3000 
portrait, 2995 

Zoroastrianism, v,bat it teaches, Sooo 
religion of Mates and Perttaua, 5058 
Zulus, South African people, 1760 
Zurich. Us interesting letters, 2900 
Us industries, 2968 , picture, 2063 
Zdrich, Lake, lu ireiU'.rhntl, 2009 
Zutpbeu, battle of, 133 
Zuyder Zee, iu formation, 3(50 3438 
Zwingli, Huldroich, reformer, 2463, CCJ" 


Coai - 

Coal, why doea it bum ? 913 „ 1 

' what is it that makes coal bum? 2500 
how illii gas get into coal ? 2500 
why ts coal heat thing for a. fire ? 0757 
how did men flml coal In the earth ? 4 140 
Coal-tar, what Is it3 use 9 2500 
Coast, why Is there shingle on the south 
coast, and sand on the east ? 3035 
Coat, how does it keep us warm ? 69 1 
Cocoanut, how dots milk, get In? 1080 
Corns, what are grooves round coins for ?, 
3031 

Cold, why are some things colder than 
others ) 094 

Colds, liow“do we give ono another colds ? 
2508 

where does a cold come from. 1 2503 
Colour, Is there a colour rye cannot sco ? 
6758 

have things got colour at night? 3077 
why do some colours appear different In 
gaslight and (n daylight ? 4337 
Colour-blind, why are some people colour- 
blind ? 1430 

Compass, why doe3 It point north ? 4438 
’ Constellation, what is it ? 2507 
Consumption, what causes It ' 2800 
Coral island, bon Is it made 7 017 ■> 

Coens, what are corns ? 3073 
Counting, why do wo count In tens ? 1085 
Conniry, why Is It healthier than town ? 
, 2880 

, Covr, how docs it make milk ? 1573 
Cramp, what causes cramp ? 3072 
Cream, what makes it form ? 4338 
Crying, why do I cry when hurt ? 418 
'why dots a. lump rise in my throat? 4002 
is it had for u3 to cry ? 4740 
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Buck, how can a duckling swim 9 1160 1 Eye, can we believe out eye* 9 101 

why docs a duck, never get wot? 1135! do our eyes detenu us ' 506 


Damp, why is a damp bed dangerous? 
3380 

why docs damp air make us ill? 4593 
Dark, why can’t wo sco in the dark? 1433 
why aro some people dark ? 1937 
vvhy'ure we afraid m the dark 9 2888 
why is it darkest just before dawn ? 4235 
-Dark things, why aro they warmer than 
. light things ? 338! 
why ~do they look smaller tlian light; 
tilings ? 3384 - 

Day, where does day begin 9 080 
are there twi) days at once 1 080 
where does tlic'day change 9 000 
1b the day becoming longer ? 1678 
Dealness, why do loud noises make us: 

deaf t 2120 

Death, what makes us die ? 2022 
what makes lower creatures die? 2023 
why do wo die 9 2623 
, ought wo to be afraid to dlo ? 4745 
Delta, bow la a delta made 9 1820 
Dewdrop, what is a deadrop? 200 
Diamonds, wliyaro they costly ? 1570 
are diamonds really valuable 9 1570 
why do people wear diamonds ? 1570 
why does a. diamond cut glass ? 3238 
Dimple, what makes a dimple ? 2687 
Discord, what Is tho’ difference between 
discord and harmony ? 2020 
Diseases, aro we creating new tines 9 2700 
do discuses disappear < 2790 
will are eomo diseases Infectious " 3072; 
Distance, how pan we judge It ? 49Q! 
Diver, why Uaa he lead on Ida-booU 7 3700 
Divine,' why do wo always rise ? 4231 


Dnmb, what mikes people dumb ? 2418 
Dust; where does dust go to 9 3015 
where docs dust come from ? 1113 
why docs a lionsu become dusty ? 1718 


Ear-rings, do they affect our eyes ? 3702 

Ear-trumpet, how docs lrhelp the deaf to 
hear 1 .1804 

Earache, what gives ns cirnehe? 1417 

Earth, Is Us puli stronger than anything 
else ? 020 

could wo seo to read by the light of tho 
fleo inside the earth l 1080 
can we fall off the earth ? 1002 
where should, wc go If wo fell off It? 
1002 

is tho stuff in earth and air changing- 
places? 1128 

whit Keeps it lloatlng'in space ? 1130 ' 
will our world over burn out ? 1307 
will it ever bo cool right through ? 1308 
why did not tho earth bum un when It 
was a bait of Are f 1371 
are things in mtd-air affected by tho 
earth's movement? 3572 
what makes It go round the sun ? 1577 
why cannot w e feel It going round 9 1578 
do tho sun and tho moon pull tho earth 
at tho same tune ? 1076 
will the earth over lose the moon, and 
the tides then cease ? 1676 
will it go on. moving at same rito ? 1678 
Is tho earth hollow Inside ! 2220 
how do wo know that It moves ? 2507; 
does it look Ilka a star ? 2800 
Is it i moon to other worlds I 3032 
w by does not Die earth get In the way 
ol other worlds 1 3095 
would things have weight without the 
earth’s pull ? 3231 

why has It no light of its own 9 3380 
If the earth’s centra js tiro, why docs it 
not bum averytliing ? 3131 
what was in tho earth’s place before the 
earth was formed ? 3433 ! 

if the earth is shrinking, shall we be 
toppled off ? 3540 


can our cj-es sliut out light 9 1207 
what makes our eyes blink ? 2415- , ,• 
what Is the good of two eyes ? 2123 
what mikes us sco lights when we get 
a blow on the eyo 9 2708 - < 

what aro spots before the eyes 9 >035 
vvlmt makes the bright colours, wp see. 
when we shut oar eyes? 2015 , „ 

what makes the pupil v iry * 8134 . 

vvliat ire our eyes made of t~ivn > 
aro pictures printed on tho eyes / lais, 
wliy' do our eyes' sparkle when we are 
merry 1 3lC8 , 

eve ruo sroirr - - _ , - ' 

Eyebrows, what aro they for ? 841 - , 


will the earth shrink. to nothing 9 3540 
will the earth stop spinning 9 1120 
does it help us to know the wav the 
world turns round ? 4343 
wlnt difference would it mako It the: 
world went the other way round ? 4343 
would the earth seem to be up in tin. 
sky if we were on tho moon t 4343 
tv the earth getting smaller ? 4548 
did It move faster before it cooled ? 1821 
how can tho earth reflect light when its 
surface 13 dull ? 4007 
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Earthquakes, what ciuscs them ? 2232 
do they' travel through tho earth ?,3783 
why does an earthquake shake > only 
part of tho earth ? 3763 
why are there none Jn England ? 4600, 
Earwigs, do they enter the oar ? 2323 
Echo, what makes an cchq ? 1057 „ 
Eclipse, why was not the earth’s shape 
always known froni an eclipse ? 3431 
Egg, .vhy doe3 It get hard when boiled ? 
1574 

why does a bad egg Host ? 1867 
Is tho white, part of the chicken ? 3242 
why cannot we break an egg if we hold 
It lengthways ? 4600 
Electric bell, why does It ring when woj 
press the knob ? 6237 
Electno lamp, what makes it glow ? 3688 


Dtatoeas . see Olddiness Electricity, can It grow plants ? 3689 

Dog. hdW does It know a stranger 9 1142 EUmeni 1vh.1t m ? 1171 

why does a dog go round before it lies j t e,em * at < 13 to, 
down ? 4306 

Banks/. when a donkey cats thistles, why 
do not th# thorns hurt him 7 2420 
- Dreams, why do we dream ? 2685 
■ why do ne dream we can do things that 
we cannot ito when awake t 2645 
how do veto,* we have dreamed ? 3132 
-Drowsing, dopeop’erisa three tuneg ? 2235 


Encyclopedia, what does It clem ? 811 
End, must all things end ? 5247 ‘ 
England, is any ot the liistory of England 
yet undiscovered ? 4115 
What does England mean 9 4336 
Equator, why is It hot tnerc ! 3014 i 
Ether, what Is tho ether ? 2798 i 

Eureka, whit does It mean.? 3096 - ; 


5362 ' 


Face, why does tho face change when we‘ 
think hard? 1207 - > - 

why does a face In a mirror seem, 
crooked to a perm n standing by Mg’- 
why do our faces keep warm ) 250a 
why docs my face turn white when I am, 
frightened? 3240 

Factories, why have they tall chimneys? 
3212 

Faint, w'hat happens when 'one faints ? 
11 <S2 * * 

why do wo faint at sudden news ? 2415 
Fairy rings, what makes a fairy ring ? 45?5 f 
Falling object, vyhy docs It turn round ?„ 
2421 9 , 

Fat, how do fat and oil differ 9 2802 . 
Fear, why have we tho feeling of fear 
when wo do not win t to bo afraid ? 26»7 
why do we fear beetles or spiders ? 4243’ 
Feather, why doc3 it ever settle ? 3862 
Feet, why do they not wear away 9 2U3 
Fiddle, w hy does 1 Addle play higher when 
■ -the strings aro pressed down ? 1775 
what makes the note when tho boiv ts 
drawn across tho fiddle-strings ? 2t>20 
Finger-mark, how can they Caleb burglars 
by finger-marks.? 1801 
Fingers, why have we ton fingers ? 1385 
why. are ill our Angers not the same, 
length? 1086 

wliy cannot wo fee] with our Anger 
.When it is numb / 4311 
Fire, why is Ore hot? 1060, 3758 
how docs’ the sun pul out a fire ? 1372 
vvhv does water quench fire ’ 1775 - 
why ts jlre' cooler through glass > 2886 
why docs tho fire go out t 3 '.70 
how can, tho fire m the centre of the 
earth burn without air 9 1179 , 

can a Are light Itself ? 3680 
w liy doeaa new spaper make it burn ? 4117 
what makes firelight dance t 1862 
Fish, why ednnot fishes live on land 9 043 
do tlvhi s sleep under water ? 1272’ 
do fishes shut their eyes ? 1272 
w hy aro som? fish caught In rivers ? 1272 
can a fish heir l 1807 , 

wbydo not Ashes drown ? 1868 
why do fish die In a jar of wator ? 2417 
can a Ash see and hear ? 2880 , - 
.why- are not Ashes salt? 3212 . 

Iiow do fish Jive in a frozen pond 9 4220 
have Ashes any feeling ? 4260 
why docs not sca-water make fishes 
thirsty? 4341 

what do fishes feed on ?, 4824’ 
where are- the’ fishes that Jived in the 1 
shells wc find by the sea ? '4820 
Flames, why do flames always go up 9 2231 > 
why does anything put above a flame - 
attract it ? 607< < ’ 

Flies, bowdo flics walk on tho celling? 042 
do files lay eggs ? 1681 
where do flies go In the winter ? 1634 
where do files como from ? 1634 
is o Ay, in comparison with a man,- 
rcaiiy tho stronger of tho two ? 4231 
can a fly see ait wav 3 at once ? 5020 
can Hies hear ? 5021 . 

Flow ers, where do they go In winter ? 120 
dio flowers once ail grow wild ? 939 
can flowers talk ? 1265 , 
do flowers sleep 7 1265 ., 



Light ' * ’ 

tight, if light la a wavo of afr, do the, 
light-waves go through glas3? 3762 
why docs light ko out In water, but 
flare up in paraffin ? Jilt 
wiiy docs the light- give light? 4822 
Lightning, when tho shy opens, wlij 
doesn’t something /all out t 2074 
how far can lightning bo soon ? 2503 
wh^should It strike certain things 9 

why does lightning lull a man ? 3088 
where does lightning go to ? 3088 
XJme, w hy docs water boll on lime 9 4330 
Liquid, why docs It run up a tube ? 4825 
Lobsters, why do lobsters turn red ? 2623 
Loofah, what is the loofah ? 3434 
Looking-glass, why can we see in It things 
that are not in front of it ? 5187 
Luck, wliat Is luck 7 1271 


M 


Mackintosh, how does it keep us dry ? 605 
Magnifying glass, why do things look 
bigger through it i 1081 
Man, how did m m conquer the earth ? 620 
will men caer ho twice as big a3 now l 
2687 

did man always write ? 3978 
did man always talk ? 3978 
Manure, why docs it m ike plants grow ? 
,3973 

Mars, are tliero men on Mars 9 3130 
can therche intelhgcntlifoonllars? 3436 
Match, why docs a match strike 9 83 
why docs a match go out 1 1 140 
why docs a match ilaro up when turned 
1 upside down ? 4823 ] 

Materialism, are peoplo materialists 9 
4139 

wliat does materialism mean ? 4139 
Matter, do wo know any kind of matter 
' not found on the larth 7 5023 
Medicine, why Is it nasty ? 3080 
Memory, can wo train the memory ? 6019 
Metals, why do metals let light through 
when beaten thin 9 3861 
how did metals get Into the earth 7 1234 
Microbes, how long do microbes list ? 3385 
do microbes help to mako cream 7 43 18 
lias a mlcrobo smaller microbes ? 1743 
Microscope, can It show us tho atoni3 in 
r wood ’ 43 10 

Milk, why docs the milk turn sour ? 939 
docs sour milk do us harm ? 910 
why dotu thunder turn ndlk sour ? 3977 
why docs boiling milk flow over ? 4231 
why does crust form on boiled milk ? 
4547 - " 

Milky Way, will It turn Into a world 7 
1863 

what Is the Milky Way ? 1863 
Mirage, what Is a nurage 3090 
what causes the mirage 7 3091 
Mist, what makes the fleld3 white with 
mist in hot weather 9 3515 
what ts mist made of l 4997 
Moon, do people live on the moon 7 038 
does the moon pull the sea ? 1675 
ayill it ever race the earth 7 1670 
why does tho moon's reflection follow 
us on the sea 7 2686 
why' docs tho moon appear to travel 
with us when wo walk 7 2686 
, Is thcro a man in the moon 7 3031 

wliat are the marks on tho moon 7 3031 
i why docs not tho moon muko waves on 
v rivers S3 well as on seas 7 3091 
la there a tiro in tho moon 7 3237 
where has its atmosphere gone 7 3630 
/, why -docs tho moon grow brighter as 
tile sun sets 7 3090 
why doc3 It not shino by day 7 3690 
why can we often see the whole circle of 
the moon when it is not shining 7 4110 
will it ever fall Into tho earth 7 4340 
. Sloths, why does a moth fly round 
candle 9 1966 

Motor-cam, why do they have numbers 7 
1567 

wliat makes a motor car go 7 1771 
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Mountain, how do w a know Iks height? 838 
why Is it colder on a mountain-top ? 838 
\v liafc made the mountains 9 3859 
why do mountains get no higher 9 3859 
Music, where docs music come front 7 505 
Mustard, why does mustard burn? 2121 


N 

Nails, why have we finger nails and toe- 
nails ! 1436, 1080 

what makes marks on our nails ? 4232 
Names, why do we have names 9 000 
National Debt, why, with a mint, hasj 
England such a big National Debt? 2021 
Nature, wiry is so much of It green 9 2881 
Is everything a part of nature 7 3210 
Needle, why does not a needle gain weight 
wlion magnetised 9 3761 
Nettle, what makes n nettle sting? 812 
Night, why ts tt dark at night ? 021 
Nightmare, wliat Is a nightmare ? 2685 - 
Noise, why do we fear loud noises 9 2033 
what niakc3 noise l 3970 
Northern lights, vvhv do tho northern 
lights appear In tho north ? 5252 


Ocean, where did all the vvatef come 
from? 3429 

Oil, why will oil not mix with water? 1078 
when water Is put on an oily plate, what 
causes It to go Into beads ? 2505 
where docs oil come from ? 3238 
why does oil bum so easily 7 3380 
why does oil float on water 7 3806 . 
why does oil make a wheel go 7 4601 
docs oil exist after It has been burnt 7 
. 5023 

what becomes of oil burnt In lamp3? 
5023 

Old, why do wc grow old ? 2881* 

Onions, why do thoy make our eyes water 9 
1989 

Orang03, why do they not grow In 
England 9 S386 

Organ, what makes tho sound In It 7 3096 
Owl, why doe3 Itcomoouttttnlght 7 1867 
Oxygen, why will pureoxygcnkUl us 7 4117 
why do plants glvo out oxygen only hi 
the daytime? 4748 


Pail, why does not water fall out of a 
quickly revolving pall l 3971 
Pain, what Is It ? 3092 
Paper, why does heat mako It curl ? 3979 
Parrots, why can parrots talk ? 1209 
do parrots know what they say? 3231 
Peacock, how docs a peacock know when 
It is going to rain 7 1435 
Peat, what la It 7 3542 
Pencils, what makes a lead pencil write ? 
3979 

why will a slato pencil wrlto on slate but 
not on paper 7 4904 

Pendulum, why won’t It swing for ever 7 
3544 

Penny, what do the words round it mean 7 
3382 

People, are there moro people comtog Into 
the world than going out of it ' 4907 „ 
Petrily, wily can somo waters petrify 
wood 7 6250 

Phonograph, wliy docs tho trumpet on ill 
make the sound louder l 5021 
Photographs, why have we to develop 
photographs In a red light 7 1993 
Phrenology, Is it truo 7 <114 
Plano, bow docs tho piano play 9 505 
Pictures, why do somo taecs in pictures- 
seem to follow us 7 1860 
how la It tint we sec dlstanco In a 
picture 9 4905 

Pigeon, bon docs It And its way ? 1371 

• 53^4 


River 

Pin, why does it get hot If rubbed 7 369 1 
why ( an we hear the scratching- of a pin 
at the other end of a pole l 3487 1 , 
Pins and needles, wli it causes It 1 2418 
Pit, why does not the bad air kill the ' 
pitmen ? 4341 

Pianola,' how do wo know the names of 
other planets ? 223 1 - * 
how did they get their names > 2234 
what. use are planets with no Ufa ? 1137 
does each planet have* gravitation? 
3701 1 , „ 

how can wo tell how many days there, 
are In a year of a planet ' 3702 - > 

shall we ever get to' another planet 9 , - 
4119 ' 

shall we ever tall, to another planet? 
1110 _ ■ - 
Plants, why are plants grown In the dark 
white 9 11 il' 

should wo have them in a sickroom? 
1371 - -- 

why are somo plants always green 
1778 

whero do they get their salts tom s 
, 1987 , - 

has a seed the whole plant In it 9 2077 
w hy does a plant do better lit a pot that 
has a hole In the bottom. I 14 13 . ' - 
how can they grow on a bare wall 9 
311ft , 7 - 

does a plant eat 9 3519 , 

bon does the seed make the plants 
colours 7 4443 

Plams, why do plums have stones 7 4)42 
Poison, why oro somo plants poisonous 7 
3385 

why are some things poisonous? 4597 
Poles, do peoplo at tho Poles spin round ? 
5187 

Pop, Is the word pop an explosion ? 3227 
Pop-gun, why docs It go pop ? 2227 
Positivism, wliat is positivism ? 5249 
Potato, why docs it not rot under- the 
earth vvliilo it Is growing 7 4119 
Pulse, wliat is the pulse 7 )071 
how can doctors tell our temperature by 
feeling our pulso 7 3972 
why does tho doctor feel our pulse 7- 
4342 _ - , 

Pumice-stone, where does It cprno from t 
3034 


Quicksands, wliat Is their cause ? 3971 , 

Quicksilver, wliat Is quicksilver 9 1134 
why does It run when touched 7 1434 - 
why does?t roll up Into balls t 1434 
why do our hands remain dry when 
dipped In quicksilver 7 3094 

R ”, - - 

Radium, is radium an clement 7 1372 , 
Is there radium In the sea 7 2019 
would It cliango tho cllmato of the North 
Pole? 4115 

Ram, why Is the air fresher after It ? 
3809 

could we live without rain 7 1860 
why does it rain more in winter 7 3240 
whero docs rain go 7 3429 
13 it a sign of rain when the smoke Js 
blown down tile cbimnoy 7 5160 - 
Rainbow, what makes tho rainbow 7 1859 
where does tho rainbow end ? 1859 
when no aro looking at a rainbow, can 
other people see tho other sido 7.4905 
Raindrops, why are raindrops round f 020 
Reason, Is there a reason for everything ? 
6248 

Reflection, w lnt makes reflections 7 341 4 
Remember, why can't we remember what" 
happened when wo were babies? 2120 
Elver, wliy does it run Into tbe sea 7 180 
' wliy can wo not see Its bottom 7 1060 
why are rivers fresh i 1270 1 

why do rivers not-flow 7 1570 
why does a rivir curve 7 1980 
why do the beds of rivers change 7 
1992 

why Is a river always moving,?, 6024 ' 


Sun 
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Sun, why does the air not atop it a light ? 

3091 

why docs It make our faces brown 
3700 

will the sun over hav e tlio same tem 
peraturo as the earth ? 4120 
wliat set the sun on lire ? 4437 
does the sun ever move? 1138 
why does it shine during showers ? 4549 
does it never .dune In ttie north ? 1823 
whit Is the sun made of ? 5023 
Sunlight, tan we store sunlight 1 1207 
how tan w o ate sunlight ? 3088 
Sunset, what makes the cotours 7 421 
Suspension bridge, how can .a few iron 
rods bear its weight? 3093 
Swimming, wliy Is it easier to swim In 
salt water than in fresh f 1993 


T 

Tadpole, where does its tail go to 7 2418 
does it know it will lose Its tail ? 1234 
Talking, how did men ltarn to talk ? 1208 
did man always talk 7 3978 
Tall, are wo taller In the morning ? 2417 
Taste, why have we different tastes in 
eating > 3238 

Tea, why does tea rise to the top of a 
lump of sugar 7 1440 
Team, where do tears go 7 118 
why do tears come ? 418 
why .ire tears salt 7 842 
Teeth, why won’t a third tooth grow ? 
loss 

what makes our teeth chatter when we 
are cold or frightened 7 4139 

- Telegraph lines, why do they hum 1 1863 

why do they seem to go up and down 
when wo are In a train ? 3091 

- Thinking , see Thought 

Thirteen, why do they say 13 Is un- 
lucky ? 1271 

Thought, where do thoughts come from 7 
1365 

where do our thoughts go when vve 
sleep ? 1365 

wli it makes us think 7 4303 
what Is a thought? 1366 
can we think about things that do not 
interest us i 1360 

can any thing travel faster than It 7 41 la 
van vve teach ourselves to think ? 5019 
why can wo tliink of only one thing at a 
time 1 0019 

tan wo ever stop thinking ? 5020 
ein people read our thougtits l 0251 
Thunder, why does it follow lightning 7 
839 

why does It thunder 7 3385 
why is the air aluay s hot heforo It 7 490 1 
Thunderbolt, what is a thunderbolt ? 3093 
Tickling, wliy do we not laugh wlieu we 
tickle ourselves 1 4443- 
Tidcs, doc3 the sun make tides ? 1675 
. how does the moon cause them ? 1875 
why does the tide come and go 7 1670 
where does sea-water go at low tide? 3384 
why are there two tides a day 7 3978 
Tigers, why cantheyscelnthedark 7 1433 
Time, why does time never stop ' 3038 
Tiredness, why do we got tired ? 1131,1861 
what happens when wu get tired ? 1861 
wliat is the best cure for it i 1801 
Toes, could wo walk without them ? 2416 
Tooth . see Teeth 

Top, could a top spin for ever ? 690 
Tradition, what does It mean 7 2802 
Tram, when 1 walk in a mov log train, am 
1 moving faster than tlio train ? 839 
why does It keep on the rails ? 946 
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lbflO 

what keeps trains on a topsy-turvy 
railway ? 22 10 

why does It nut run off the lines ? 3973 
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are in u (run 7 1750 
cm a train run on otic rail ? 4901 
why does It take more power to stop a 
train than to start lb? 6160 


Tree* how can vve toll its age A915 
why do trees grow upward ! 1372 
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it hurt the tree ? 3093 
wlnt malts trees turn into toil 7 3512 
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3860 

why do trees grow straight ? 3800 
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why do trees not die In winter ? 5160 
[Tuning-fork, why does It sound louder 
when it touches wood 7 1507 
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Union Jack, what doc3 It stand for 7 
2313 

what are the three flags In It ? 2333 
how did the three lings bccoraeone 7 2333 
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Vacuum, what is a vacuum ? 1992 
why cannot wo make ,a vacuum 7 1992 
Veins, why are veins blno 7 3990 
Venus, why Is Venus brighter at some 
times than at others ? 2800 
Violin see kiddle 

Voice, why dovolce3 sound hollow In an 
empty hall i 4906 

why does my voice seem louder when I 
put my hands over my ears 7 4900 
Volcanoes, who lighted them l 2076 
what makes a volcano t 2821 
how are volcanoes formed l 3859 
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Wakening see Sleep 

Walking, why do we walk slower uphill 7 

do we use up more energy m walking 
uphill than on the level ? 3137 
why is it easier to walk on a rough surface 
than on a smooth one 7 9694 
how does a man walk along a wire 7 
4749 

why cannot we walk straight when we 
shut our eyes ? 1905 
Wall, when we run into a wall, docs the 
watt push us back ? 4744 
Want, whydo we not get nil wo want? 
3433 

War, why cannot two people decide war, 
and so sav e many Ih cs l 3241 
Warmth see Heat 

Wasp, why does the poison In its body 
not hurt It ? 5021 
Watch, what make3 a watch go ? 510.5 
Water, where does it boll away to ? 508 
what makes w ater boil t 508 
why docs water run I 619 
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a stone Into It ? 1055 y 
why can we see through water ? 1266 
what Is the inference between hard 
water and soft water ? 1509 
can we make hard water soft? 1509 
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1987 

when water goes bad, why do colours 
come over Us surface ? 1993 
why can still water reflect things 7 3034 
why does water crackle when a red-hot 
poker Is put in It 1 3005 
why should auy thing lighter than water 
float ? 3090 

Is it anywhere except In our world? 
3384 

why does boiling water feel cold ? 3 180 
when water Is boiling, why can it not be 
made hotter ? 338U 
wliy has water no taste 1 3696 
what mahc3 water gurgle when It tomes 
out of a bottle 7 3756 
why docs Its surface never curve ? 3700 
why do small things move towards large 
things t 3805 


Water, why does hot water clean things 
better than cold ? 4240 ' 

why Is running water purer 7 1347 
why does It swell when heited ? 1548. . 
why will It not burn as oil does ? 5022 ’ 
Waterspout, wliat makes If; ? 2421 
Wave, why does It break on' each' side 
of a channel it the same lime 7 1936 
is every seventh wave bigger 7 2215 
whv do rough wave's become (.aim when 
oil Is thrown on them ? 2505 
whv do waves curl over and break? 
1979 

Weather, Is our weather due to the fact 
that we live oil an l 1880 
how can people foretell it ? 2'><H 
is there a name for the stlenee'of the 
weather l 2504 

Wedding-rings, why do women wear 
wedding rings 1 1370 
We ght, do things neigh heavier or 
lighter when hot or cold 7 1782 
Wet, why does a wot Plato get dry ? 
2503 

Wheel, why does a wheel go round ? 695 
why docs a wheel stop ! 695 - 
lion fast ran a wheel go round 1 090 
could a wheel fly olf an engine i 696 ’ 

why cannot we see the spokes when It 
goes very fast? 5024 
Whirlpool, w hat makc3 a whirlpool ? 1743 
[While people, why arc'wlute men more 
i civilised than black men? 4908 , 

Will-o’-the-wisp, what is It 7 33(2 
, Will-power, tan ono person Influence 
another’s health by will-power I 5170 
Wind, where does wind go when tt docs 
[ not blow ? 1056 

wliat makes the wind whistle ? 103Z „ 
where does the wind begin 7 1057 r - 
wliat changes the way of the wind ? 1868 
wliy does the wind blow more on tlio 
lop of a laill than below ? 4550 . 
Window, why does a noise break it ? 039 
Winter, why is It cold In winter 7 3032 
is the cold of winter due to tlio sun’s 
distance from the earth 7 3240 
Wood, why does wood rot away ? 19S3 - 
why 13 iron eoldec than wood 1 3384 
why does wood warp 7 3865 
why docs heat crack wood t 4443 
wliat makes the knots In wood ? 5109 
Words, are new words made for new 
things ! 1269 

ilo we think In words ? 1307 
can we think without words 7 1307 
how many words do most of us use 7 2330 
World, how big is tlio world ? 620 
Is it always the same weight? 1128 - ' 
will our world ever burn out 7 1307 
why is the world light when the mm Is 
behind dark clouds l 1573 
if all things born were to live, could our 
world sustain them 7 2078 
havo wo discovered all of it ? 2331 
can It go on for ever I 3544 
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Worlds, why are they all round ? 1131 
ore there peoplo In other worlds ? 3436 
are' there creatures on other worlds? 
3476 

how many worlds are there ? 4114 
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Worm, does it breathe underground ? 940 
why do worms or frogs swarm on a 
country road after a storm ? 1435 
why docs a worm cut In two live ? 2410 
Wrinkles, wliat makes wrinkles ? 2881 
Writing, did man always write ? 3978 
why will a pen and ink write on paper 
better than on a slate ? 4904 s 
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Yawning, wliat makes us yawn ? 840 
why is it rude to yawn and stretch 7 841 
why Is yawmng infectious / 3801 
I Yeast, why does It make bread rise ? 3241 
Yellow, why do tilings go yellow with 
age 7 3805 
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Kinney, Coates , , * . 

Rata on the Roof, 5040 , , >* — >. 

Kipling, Kudyard ' , , ’5 

Children’s Song, The, 2720 ' ' 

Kiss when I wake In the morning, A, 4921 -' , 

Kitten and tho Falling I eaves, The, 3420 
Knavo of Hearts, The, face .302 - ; 

X, - - ’ 

La BergOre, 4212 _ 

La boulangfre a de3 tScus, 1530 
La plus nimablo i mon grt, 4212 ^ ' 

Lacoste, Mrs ' " >- t » 

Somebody’s Barling, 4854 

Ladder of St Augustino, The, quotation from, 2141 , . 1 
Ladybird, fly, with music, 3028 , - , 

Lady-bird, lady -bird, lly attov home, 1278 \ - ■ 

Lafontame, Jean de _ ! ■ , ‘ -r “ 

Castle builders, Tho, 3558 ~ , - 

Laid in my quiet bed in study, as I were, 1855 
Lamb, The, 532 , > - ' . - 

Lamb, Charles and Maty ■ _ , ' 

Child and tbo Snake, The, 2128 < 

Housekeeper, The, 4204c - - 

Lame Brother, The, 3418-- ’ , 

Old Familiar Fates, Tlio, 3558 ' 

Lamb, John * „ " 

Beggar Man, The, 3119 ’ t ■ 

Lambs, 3559 - ■ - 

Lame Brother, Tho, 3418 ' - ■■ ' ' 

Lamps now slitter dotv n the Street, The, 43 , ’ — ’ 

Land of Nod, The, 1035 - > 

Land of our blrtli, we pledge to thee, 2720 
Land of Thus and So, The, 5017 _ "> * 

Landor, Walter Savage - 

Unis, 4090 • ' ' 

. Late Leaves, 3704 
Lark bird, lark bird soaring high, 3559 
Lara Porsena of Chtslum, 1195 - - 

- Last Cliarge of the French at Waterloo, Tho, 2480 ; 

Last .Man, Tho, 3845 -- - , 

Late leaves, 3791 - - , 

Laughing Song, A, 3272 
' Lavender blue and rosemary green 1010 ' 

Lavenders blue, diddle, diddle, with music, 4925 
. , Lay me a green sod under my head, 2008 
' Lay of tbo last Minstrel, The, 2809 
Lead Klndlv Light, 1005 ' < 

Leak in tlio Dyke, The, 1781 , , - , 

Lear, Edwin * ’ 

Nonsense rhymes, 015, 1038. 4100 - 

I eaves aro fnluug . so am I, The, 3794, ' 

Legarik James Matthew - * , 

' Ahab Mohammed, 4265 " 1 

’ Lend me thy mare to go a mile, 4207 
Lcs Petits Bateaux, 4212 - - 

Lesson of the Honey Bees, 2919 ' , ’ * ■ 
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Morning 


INDEX OF POETRY 


Peg , 


Morning and Evening, 1819 
Morning evening, noon, and night, 4207 
Moms, George P 
Beech Tree's Petition, Tho, 389 
Morrm, William 
Voice of Toil, Tho, 3814 
Mother, may I go and bathe » 4523 
Mother Mitchell one day lost her pu33y, alack, 4530 
Mother to Her Infant, The, 3348 
Mountain and the Squirrel, The, 200 
Mouse and the Cake. The, 1209 , 

Mouse found a beautiful piece of plum cake, A, 1209 
Mouse’s Petition Ttie, 1855 
Mr East gave a feast, 4528 
Multiplication is aeration, 952 
My bunks they are furnished with bees, 951 
My beautiful ' my beautiful! that standeat meekly by, 31 1 
My country, 'tls of thee, 3030 
My dear, do you know, 1529 
My fairest child, I hav o no song to give you, 41 
My father he died, 2205 
3ty father he left mo three acres of land, 3030 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains, 2722 
My heart leaps up when I behold, 043 
My house is red — a little house, 3422 
My Lady Wind, 2049 
Sly Little Brother, 4520 
Sly little old man and I fell out, 2128 
My lov’d, my honour’d, much respected friend, 4011 
My Staid Mary 2180 
Sly mind lets go a thousand things, 4090 
Sly mind to me » kingdom is, 712 
Sly Sfotlier, 814 
Sly Other Sfo, 1200 

My parents bow , and lead me forth, 4527 
Sly mrents sleep both in one grave, 3418 
Sry Playmate, 1920 
Sly Shvdovy, 43 
Sly Ships, 1782 

Sfy soul tliero is a country 4003 

Sry strength is failing fast, 3417 

Sly truo love hath my heart, and I have lus, 3793 


Name m tiro Sand, A, 4208 

Napoleon and the Young English Sailor, 1783 

Nations Strength, A. 4524 

Nesting Hour The, 3559 

New Pelisse, The, 3559 

Newbolt. Henry 

Best School ot All, The, 3128 
' Torch of Life, The, J 120 
Newman, Cardinal 

Lead, Kindly Light 1995 
Nick and a nock, A 4010 
Nightingale and the Glow-worm The 532 
Nightingale, that all day ionR, A, 5 12 
No, no, my friends, my wants are few, 2292 
No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 2125 
No sun, no moon 4320 

No, trust me. she is peevish, sulien, toward, 2020 

Noblest Itoinan, The, 2919 

Noon was shady, and soft air3. The, 2120 

Norman Baron, The, 2807 

North wind doth blow, The, 100 

Norton, Hon Mrs 

Arabs iartwei! to Hn Steed, The, 311 
see correction on pigo 5290 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 043 
Not gold, but only man can make, 4521 
November In bi gland, 4520 
Now, all of you, give heed unto, 4052 
Vow. lie who knows old Christmas, 5018 
Now the bright morning star, day ’s harbinger, 1275 
Now the day a over, aOlO 
Now, what do you think, 1257 
Nurses dong, 1850 

O 

O, a’l yeNi little Blacxie-tops, »18 
O b'uhe u .as miner, 1 have Itc-ird, 1705 
O dtar, whit cm the matter be ’ vrilh music, 533 
O Sir trie 1'ne, 302a 
O Bed 1 it lv a toilful thing 3125 
O ln«f ’ me till iks It were a happy the, 2013 
G Gal oar help 19 agva pat, 1 7 o 5 
O h'WQ tills barren spot to me, 5s 9 
O lean, ii’Vn itdits gay, -Out! 

O i 1 tUe Umbi, the ,nonth is cold, 3559 

0 M sry, vo amt uvtl the t ittie home, "5o3 

O Mr iter lly-kovc, If sou U give tag your hand, 3737 

O, my love i ids a r-J. ml re?.:, 5917 

O 'vy, a let U tkae thlo„ call <1 !t*h'. Oil 

G rU.iHh.it it -M< »t cut tkv man, 1013 

Olio or. I mm rt dlty ,053 

Odtt n 1 1 ho • f VV'i lijr gh,,j, ,017 

O « a law a v:h the settles tun, 42 '3 

Of a’ this ajts the ai.-.i can Uaw, 51 1 1 


Df all the gay birds tint e'er X did see, 3795 
Of all tho girls that are so smart, 3793 
Of Nelson and the North 1854 
OlTlcer’s Grave, The, 1785 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 1854 * 

Oft in tho Stilly Night, 3791 
Ogilvio, Will H. - 

Apple Winds, The, 5244 . 

Holyrood, 5138 

Oil, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 2375 

Oh, a wonderful horse Is the Fly-Away Horse, 2378 

Oh, a wonderful stream is tho river of Tune, 4050, 

Oh, hear a pensive prisoner's prayer, 1855 

Oh, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 814 

Oh, Look at tile iloon, 3020 

Oh, my pretty cook, 3121 

Oh, ring the boils 3349 

Oil, to bo in England, 2007 

Oil, where and oh where 13 my little wee dog ? 4528 1 

Oh, where are all the good little girls ’ 3129 
Oh, who is so merry, 2922. 

Oh, who would keep a little bird confined ’3558 , 

Oh, young Loehinvar is come out of the West, 4087 
O’Keeffe, Adelaido 

Use of Sight, 3557 . . 

Old Abram Brown Is dead and gone, 2128 
Old Christmas, by Mary Hovvltt, 6048 * 

Old Christmas, by Sir Walter Scott, 2170 2 

Old Cloak, Tile, 3794 

Old Clock on tho Stairs, The, 3129 

Old Familiar Faces, Tho, 3530 

Old King Colo was a merry old soul, 4858, with mu3lc, 48o7 
Old Mother Goose, 537 . 

Old Mother Hubbard, 202 

Old Mother Twitchett had but one eye, 3029 

Old Woman and her Pig, The, 953 

Old woman, old woman, shall we go shearing ? 4528 - 

Old Woman Tossed up In a Blanket, with music, 1 199 

Old woman was sweeping her house, An, 953 

On came tho whirlwind — like the last, 2180 

On Christmas Eve I turned tho spit, 4398 , , 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 1035 " < 

On May morning, 1273 

On Saturday night, 3038 ! 

On Sir Philip Sidney, 3842 

On the bridge of Avignon, 5142 

On tho Grasshopper and Cricket, 4051 

On the green hanks of Shannon, when Slieclali wa3nlgh, 237a 

Once In Persia ruled a king, 389 

Once In Royal David’s City, 2178 

Once on a time I saw a bear, 714 

Once upon a midnight dreary, 4203 

One and one, 3129 

One hot summer day a hunter went out, 4092 
One, I Iovo , two, I love, 2922 

One lesson, Nature, let mo learn of thee, 5242 , , • 

One misty morning, 3350 
One, two, buckle my shoe, 2814 
One, two, three, tour, live, 3421 
Only a Baby Small, 2723 
Opie, Mrs Amelia 
Orpliaa Boy, The, 1488 
Opportunity, 4398 

O’Reilly, John Boyle ' 

Cry of the Dreamer, The, 4089 
Orphan Boy, The, 1480 ’ 

Orpheus with Ills lute made trees, 2915 
O'Shaughucsay, Arthur 

Work of ttie Poets, The, 4200 
Others abide our question Tiiou art too, 4013 - 

Our doctor liad call’d In another, 4521 
Out of tho frozen eartti below, 4088 
Over hill, over dale, 2915 
Over the Hill 5040 
Owl, The, 4083 

Owl and the Pussy Cat The 51 il 
Owl to her mate Is calling. The, 4334 


Pan 1 Qu’est-co ijuTst H 7 4400 
Papa, les pctiis bateaux, 4212 
Parable, A, 5139 
Parrot, Hie, 1270 

Pirrot, tom the Opnnioh Main, A, 1270 
Passing through a little wood, 1933 
Passlonatii nbeplicrd, The, 5047 
Pat x cake, p it-a-cake, baker's man, 1030 
Patriot, Tilt, 4831 
Paul Reveres Bide. 1133 
Payne, John Howard 
Home, Svvtct Homo, 333 
Pvace, 409a 
Peaeoek, Thom a» Lora 
Priest and Hie Ifulb- rry Tree, The 3372 
Peasant stood before a king and and. A, 4255 
IY'.m ..adding hot, 1377 
-Tcif, $ 14 * -ftitii a kSt 3*34 
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Silence 
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Silonco nugmonteth grief, writing lncrcaseth rage, 3812 
Sill, Edward Howland 
Opportunity, 4390 
Silvia, 3811 

Simon Broilio had a cow, 3033 

Simple Simon met a pieman 02 i 0 

Bing a Bong of sixpence, with music, 321 

Sing, sing, whsvt snail I sins 7 331 

Sir Sidney Smith, 1853 

Skylark, The, 5137 

Slave's Drcain, The, 1031 

Bleep attho Inn o' Drums, 1011 

Sleep, babv, sleep, .1270 

Sleep, Beauty Bright, 1700 

Sleep, sonny darling, your mother's delight, 3027 

Sluggard, The, 532 

Slumber, my darling no danger Is near, 3318 
Smith, Samuel Francis 
My country, 'tis of tlice, 3030 
Sneel, sniul. 011 

So are the stars and the arching skits, 5213 
So nigh Is grandeur to our dust, 5110 
So work the honey bees, 2019 
Solitude, 4049 
Solomon Grundy, 320 
borne little mice sat In a barn to spin, 2720 
Somebody crawls into mamma's bed, 3277 
Somebody a Barling, 1S5 1 
Somebody's Mother, 5211 
Somewhat bock from the village street, 3120 
Somewhere it Is alw ays light, 1187 
Soil of My Heart, 3027 
Song of Birds, 1527 
Song 01 the Siilrt, Tile, 2808 
Song of the Two Hares, The, 3027 
Sound Loud tlio Clarion, 3318 
South wind brings wet weather, The, Oil 
Southey, Robert 
Battle of Blenheim, The, 103 
Bishop Hattn, 2005 
Cataract of Lodoro, The, 1271 
Father William, 012 
Inchuapo Bock, The 2125 
Traveller’s Return, The, 2125 
Sower, The, 3815 

Spacious 1 lrmamcnt on High, The, 1011 

Spanish Armada, The, lp39 

Speak Gently, 4205 

Spider and. the Fly, The, 3555 

Spring Walk, The, 3120 

Spring, where are you tarrying now ? 310 

Stanza on Freedom, A, 4397 

Stars, The, 318 

Stately homos of England, The, 199 
8tay, lady, stay I for mercy’s sake, 1180 
Stcdman, Edmund Clarence 
Blscoveror, The, 4390 
gtevonsou, Robert Louis 
Armies In the Fire, 43 
Baud of Hod, Tho, 1035 
My Shadow, 43 
Rain, 12 
Travel, 1120 

Unseen Playmate, The, 314 
Stodart, M A 

Walk in Spring, A, 3020 t 

~ Stoddard, Richard Henry 
Birds, 1007 

Flight of the Arrow, The, 1396 
Plight of Youth, The, 5212 
Stork flew ov er a town one day. The, 2293 
Stormy Petrel, The, 4520 
Story of a Blackamoor, The, 4091 
Story of Fidgety PlUlip, The, 4091 
Story of Flying Robert, The, 4691 
Story of Life, A, 5213 
Stream and the Ocean The, 2375 
Streamlet down from tho mountainous glen, The, 2375 
Strong Son of God Immortal Love, 4091 
Sum sum, sum, 4102 , 

Summer and autumn had been so wet, The, 2005 
Summer Is a coming in, 709 - 

Sun, The, 1487 
Sun docs arise. The, 1501 
Sun Is a glorious tiling, The, 4210 
Sun is careering In glory and might, The, 1123 
Sun Is down, and time gone by, Tho, 1035 
Sun was shintngon tho sen, The, 15G2 
Sunshiny shower. A, 2128 
Suppose the Little Cowslip. 5140 
Bur i« pout 4' Avignon 5112 
Surrey, Earl of 
Happiest Ago, The, 1853 
Sw arm of bcc3 In May, A, 1708 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 383 
Sweet is Childhood, 5217 
Sweet to the morning traveller, 2125 -■ 
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Tarty w 13 a Welshman, Tally was a tliicl, 1038 
Taylor, Ann and Jana 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, 2183. 

Taylor, Bayard 

Bedouin Song, 5010 - 1 , 

Taylor, Beniamin Franklin , - t 

Isle of Long Ago, The, 1050 - j 

Taylor, Jane 
Good-night, 390 
Home, The, 2180 ' 

Little Star, The, 190 
My Mother, 811 , 

Violet, The, 200 ' 

Taylor, Jeffreys ■ 

Lion anil the Mouse, Tire, 1123 
Milkmaid, Tho, 3340 - ' , 

Young Mouse, Tho, 050 ' 

Teach mo, my God and King, 1097 
Teeny -Weeny, 2000 - 
Tell mo not, in mournful numbers, 013 
Tell talo lit. 1708 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 
Beggar Maid, The, 811 • ’ 

' Break, Break, Break, 3013 
Brook, The, 13 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The, 1782 - 

Cradle Song, 1700 ' - ~ > . 

Death of tho Old Year, 2179 

Defence of Lucknow , The,' 3791 

Deserted House, The, 1010 

Lugland and America In 1782, 4619 - 

In Memorlam, 4091 

In tho Children's Hospital, 452} 

Xocksley Hall, extract from, 5213 , ,v 

. Minnie and Winnie, 1035 

Odo on tho Death of Wellington, 4017 
Owl, The, 4688- 
Q notations from, 3803, 4740 
•- Revenge, The, 4205 

Ring Out, Wild Bells, 2179 
Swootond Low, 338" 

Ulysses, 4050 
Tonuyson-Turnor, 0 
Lctty’s Globe, 1749 
Littlo Sophy by the Seaside, 1487 
Ternarle of Littles, A, 2819 
Terrible Ball, Tho, 1700 
Thackeray, William Makepeace 
Cane-bottomed Chair, The, 3841 
Tragic Story, A, 1123 j 

Thaxter, Ceha 

Sandpiper, The, 4200 a - , 

There art gilns for all our losses, 5242 

There are sounds like flakes of snow falling, 1713 

There is a flower, a little flow er, 4922 

There Is o pleasure In the pathless woods, 4049 

There is a rainbow in tlio sky, 5052 _ " 

There Is In tho wide, lono sea, 1785 

There, littlo girl, don’t cry, 4265 

There lived a eago in days of yore, 1123 

There once was a bird that lived up In a tree, 6050 

There sat one day in quiet, 1784 

There was a fern on. tho mountain, 4803 

There was a frog 14ved in a well, 5245 

There was a jolly miller, 2813 - . 

There was a king In olden day S, 1705 * 

Xhero was a king met a king, 3029 ' 

There was a little boy and a little girl, 2128 
There vva3 a little boy w ent into a field, 2720 
There was a little girl, who had a little curl, 201 - 
There was a littlo man, and, he had a Uttle gun, 1799 
There was 0 littlo man who wooed a littlo maid, 1211 
There was a little rabbit sprig, 1708 
There wa3 a little woman, as I’ve been told, 2650 
There w as a man, and he had naught. 1504 
There was a man, and ho went road, 713 
There was a man of Thessaly, 3030 
There was a monkey climbed up a tree, 1037 , ‘ 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
There was a young lady of Bute, 1018 
- There was a young lady of Dorking, 045 

There was a young lady of Portugal. 4100 , 

There wa3 a young lady of Russia, 4401 ’ - 

There was a young lady of Rydc, 046 
There w.03 a young lady of Troy, 640 . • 

There was a young lady whose bonnet 048 
There was an old &dy all dressed in silk, 1129 
Thero was an old lady of Chertsey, 4100 
There was an old man, 4211 
Thoro was an old man at a casement. 4101 
Thero was an old man In a boat, 4101 - . 

mere was an old man in a pew, 4100 
Tliore wa3 an old man in a tree, 201 
There was an old min of AOsta. 4100 
There was an old man of Apulia, 4100 
There was an old man of Coblenz, 1033 


There 
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Weatherly 


INDEX OF POETRY - - Songs 


Weatherly, Frederic E continued 
What Bobbie Would like, 3508 
What Might Have Been, 2724 
Wee, modest, crimson tipped flower, 1560 
Bee Withe Winkle, 814 
Were I a birdie too, 3027 
Wesley, Charles 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 5243 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul, 4307 
Westwood, Thomas 
Mine Host of tile Golden Apple, 3020 
Met sheet and a flowing sea, A, 1560 
\\ hat are little boys made of ? 392 , with music, 5142 
What Bobbie Would Like, 3558 
w hat care I how black I be ? 2050 
What, Charles returned !| papa exclaimed, 3557 
W’hat does little birdie say, 1700 
W hat does our country need > 4855 
What livery Wise Child Should do, 5053 
What Everyone Knows, 810 
What I live for, 5047 
What Is it you ask me, darling ♦ 810 
W bat is the news of the day ? 2813 
What Is the rhyme for porringer ? 2180 
XVliat Alight Ilive Been, 2724 
W lnt the Stars Have Seen, 2724 
W’hat We Need, 1855 
What's lie that wishes so? 2910 
When all the world is voung, lid, 3348 
When Britain first, at Heaven's command, 40 
When eats run homo and light Is come, 4088 
When children nro playing alone on the green, 314 
W hen Lve had led her lord away. 2724 
When good King Arthur ruled this land, 1500 
When litre the sun Is shilling bright, 130 
When I was a bachelor, 2725 
W hen I was a Legg ir)y boy 1022 
When I was a little boy, 1278 
When I’m put to bed to-day, 3422 
When Icicles hang by the wall, 2015 
When In the morning we arise, 1004 
Wlitn Lctty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 1719 
When Ilttlo Fred was called to bed, 2128 
When little Sammy Soapsuds, 1124 
When on mv 'lay of llfo the night Is fab ng, 2030 
When the British warrior ouecn, 188 
W hui the green wood3 laugh with tho volet of ioy, 3272 
w hen the humid shadows hover, 5049 
W hen the snow Is on the ground, 4207 
When the voices of children are heard on the green, 1850 
Vi hen thou dost eat from ofr this plate, 4922 
W lieu ’tis pouring fast with rain, 4091 
Whene'er I take mv w ilks abroad, 2181 
Where are the swallows fled » 4527 

Where are you gotug to, my prettv maid » with music, 1121 

W htre did you come from baby dcir" 10 

Where do you come from river sweet? 2810 

Where have you been, my boy Tommie ’ 4053 

W hero Is the Irue man’s fatherland ' 200 

W hero tho bee sucks, there suck I, 89 

Where tho pools are bright and deep, 043 

W idle dovo sat on tho castle wall The, 4207 

White Hart. The, with music 3818 

W hither, midst falling <Iew, 2810 

Whiting, W. 

Lternal Father, strong to save, 1852 
Whittier, John Qreonleat 
At Last, 3038 
Barbarv Frlctclue, 1851 
Maud M tiller, 3271 
My Playmate 4 f >20 
W ho Can This homebody Bo ? 3277 
Who domes here ? 391 
Who fed mo from licr gentle breast ’ 814 
Who Is Silvia 7 W lint is she, J344 
Who killed Cock Jtobln ? 319 
Who would true valour see l 2004 
Why is 1’Ua.ev in lied v !8o0 
Why tho Itobln’s Hrca3t is Bed, 4000 
Why weep ye by the tide, ladle ’ 1850 
Wilcox, Ella Wlieolcr 
Baby land 1487 
i Am, 2097 
.My ships, 1782 
Poverty and Wealth, 2293 
W lnt ,ve heed, 4a55 
WWUng, 2128 
You .Never can Tell, 2183 
Will you walk l do my par’our '* 3555 
Willies Lod-cr, 27 24 

WUIj bn/, Willy Wy, where vru you going? 4267 
Wind and the Moon The 21_» 

Wild tame up oat of the tea, .t, 2753 


Wind in a Frolic, The, 197 

Wind one morning sprang up from sleep. The, 307 - 
Winter Song, A, 2915 
Winter Wind, The, 2915 
Wish, A, 200 - 

XVisiifng, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 2120 - 1 

Wishing, by William Allingham, 951 
With Angers weary and worn, 2808 
With sweetest milk and sugar first, 2005 
Wolfe, Charles < - 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 3 be, 013 
Wolsoy, Tho Fall of Cardinal W ol,cy, 2910 v 
Woman was old and ragged and grew The, 5241 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay, The, 5045 
Wordsworth, William 
Blind Higliland Boy, The, 4855 
Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 4098 
Half odds, Tile, 44 

Fidelity, 3556 v 

I Travcll’d Among Unknown Men, 4921 
Kitten and the Failing Leaves, The, 3420 
London (In 1802), 4097 
Lucy, 632 , 

March, 1276 

Ode on Immortality, 3033 
Pet Lamb, The 1703 

Peter Bell A Tale (The Flight of Peter Bell), 4095 

Rainbow, The, 043 

Reaper, The, 1501 

Three Years She Grew, 4021 

To a Butterfly, 4013 

To a Sliylark, 5049 

To the Cuckoo, 1705 ’ 

To the Skylark, 2127 
Work of the Poets, Tile, 4200 
World, The, 810 
Vi orm, The, 1850 

Worn and footsoro was the Prophet, 5130 
Wotton, Sir 0onry 

Chanctcr of a Happy life, The, 4013 ' 

Wreck of tin Hesperus, The, 0 10 
Wynken, lllynkcn, and Nod, 45 
Ye manners of England, 318 
Yu sons of Fnncc, aw iko to glory, 4088 
Year’s at the spring. The, 042 
You are going out to tea to day, 4398 
You are old. Father William, tho young m ill cried. Oil 
You know we Iron'll stormed Itatiabon, 4095 
You Never Cm, 2482 

You see, merry Phyllis that dear little maid, 3421 

You shall have an apple 2128 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 2915 

Young and old, 2248 

Young lambs to sell, 301 

Young Lochluvar. 4087 

Young Mouse, Tho, 950 

Young Sophy leads a life witliout alloy, 1487 


SONGS WITH MUSIC 

Baa, baa, black sheep, 1780 
Bees, The, 4102 
Bogie Man, The, 4054 
Child’s Evening Prayer, 3422 
Cuckoo and the Jackass, 3790 
Curly Locks, 1708 

Dance a Baby, 2128 . 

Ding dong bell, 711 

Frog ho would a-woolng go. A, 1489 

Girls and boys come out to pity, 10)0 

Goosey , Goosey G mder, 2291 

Here wo go round tlie mulberry -bush, Oil 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 819 

Hueh-.a by e, baby , BO 

I love sixpence, 2277 

I saw three ships, 2180 

Jack and Jill, 5215 

Ladybird, Ply, 2028 

Lavenders Blue, 4925 

Little Lingo, 2720 

I Ittle Bo peep, 201 

Little Jack Horner, 1278 

London bridge Is broken down, 2030 

X NO, 2275 

O. dear 1 What can tho matter be 7 538 

Old King Cole, 4837 

Old woman tossed In a blanket, 1399 

See saw , Margery Daw, 291 

Throe blind mire, 052 

Twinkle, tvv inkle, llttlu star, 5053 

What are little bora nude of ? 5142 

Where arc you gf fna to, my pretty maid / 1124 

While. Hart, Ibe, 3818 
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